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TAOS INDIAN ROASTING CORN—By E. Irving Couse (For texi, see page 50) 


The glad harvest greets us; brave toiler for bread, 
Good cheer! the prospect is brighter ahead; 
Like magic, the plentiful sunshine and rain 
Have ripened our millions of acres of grain; 
And the poorest the wolf may keep from his door— 
There'll be bread and to spare another year more. 
So sing merrily, merrily, as we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, in garner and bin. 
—SONG OF THE HARVEST, by Henry Stevenson Washburn 
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AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Original Playground Equipment House = Estaststea1917 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PORTRAITS 


YOUR CHOICE OF Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, Roosevelt, Bryan, Lincoln, Washington, Robert E. Lee, James 
Whitcomb Riley, United States Capitol. There is nothing more beautiful and attractive for the schoolroom than 
these excellent portraits of our famous men, and the picture of the United States Capitol at Washington, D. C. 
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To be surrounded by these Historical Giants is an INSPIRATION to every pupil. You will th 
have many opportunities to hold up the lives of these men as an example in your study of , 
History and Civics. You should have several of these Portraits on the walls of your classroom. Z rs 
al - . . , _ Z 
Robert E. Lee In Beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames Complete with Glass 13 x 9 inches. Lincoln a 
Take advantage of the most wonderful opportunity that has ever been offered to secure, th 
. . m ar 
free of all cost, playground equipment, of value far exceeding your expectations. pe 
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Are Giving Absolutely Free Premiums As Illustrated : en 
If you will fill in order blank below, we will mail you POSTAGE PREPAID, one gross, 144 high grade No. 2 : sy 
Soft Lead Pencils, to be sold by your pupils for five cents each, and immediately upon receipt of $7.20 (pro- i R 
ceeds of same) we will mail you Free and postage prepaid, your choice of one of the premiums illustrated. E = 
‘ Be m 
Get Your Flag This Month it 
It is a privilege as well as a duty to create a deep and - 
lasting affection for “Old Glory” among your pupils. R 
With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely ‘ li 
free 10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag SF 
Drills and Patriotic Exercises, st 
These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history of the Flag, tt 
Civic Creed, The American’s Creed, The Flag Salute and 
Pledge to the Flag as well as the Code of the Flag and on ta a 
the fourth page appear the Words and Music of the Star » ” 
Spangled Banner. > 
BASKET BALL FOOT BALL VOLLEY BALL 
Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured a 
=~ Ww 
SPECIAL EXTRA SPECIAL E M 
For the sale of 114 gross (216 lead pen- | For the sale of 2 gross (288 lead pen- E he 
cils), amounting to $10.80, we will give | cils), amounting to $14.40, we will give I 
you your choice of Two Premiums. | you your choice of Three Premiums. z Ps 
Timberville, Va., April 30,1925. | Bagle River, Wis.. April 8, 1925. * 
ica y Co. i 2apolis, Minn, t °9 , Minn. 
ee carron ea oe amen tay We are Dear Sirs: We received our picturesin good “eee — PENCIL SHARPENER Cotton be 
Vv ouch please i 2m. : ic t te tations. ° ° 
very much plessod with them. Somnch aicer than we they eon aT ee eee eet Meola oe Large Size Bunting, Sewed _ 
Yours truly, May Vanpelt. Iremain, Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School A Necessity In Every School Room. Stripes, Printed Stars tr 
ss te 
AN EASY WAY TO GET MANY USEFUL LITTLE THINGS FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM WITHOUT SPENDING ONE PENNY OF YOUR OWN MONEY. cz 
N.I Nov. '25 ne rs | FOR THE PUPIL ye 
AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., ; Selling the largest number of Pencils e tr 
Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis., Minn. we will award this JACKIE COOGAN fc 
_. -. SCHOOL COMPANION Metal box he 
Gentlemen: with hinged cover beautifully finished <\ hs 
Please mail ..........-------- grees of Sond Pencils to be sold by in various colors. Contains 4 finest x 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we ‘are to receive quality rubber-tipped Pencils, one pen = 
; SLY FREE and Post: aid, I f : zi 
ty “eens offer. “Also ifrecnitvamce is btn within holder, one pen point and one eraser. >) 2 
Bee bx tar enuns tol Panel Culpae cos onsll eollag EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD E a 
the most pencils. HAVE ONE ey gi 
State Articles Wanted. | < m 
S co 
a onc FOR THE TEACHER ; be 
JP. ©. Adress .-nnnnenvnnenenneneeneen | For her interest in the sale of the pen- KS 
State | cils we will award this box of Three FA , te 
ae sods ee Beautiful Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 2 * ge 
i ae | 
CHOPS PSE PSPS SNS POMS MS Me Ne Meelme qe ne pene pee Meme neMeMesie me pe pemeneMepemememenrenpyennenn ms ' Sm 
UNITED STATES MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY MONEY ORDER IN FULL > 
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How a Disgraceful Mistake 
Showed Me an Easy 
Way to Make 


“At nine, Mrs. Blakely?” 


“Oh Ted, try to come earlier—I want you 
to meet Millicent.” 

“Fine—thank you.” I laughed as I hung up 
the receiver. . 


* * * * * kK 


To makes the fourth fax f in a row. Another 
interesting evening. nother good time. An- 
other chance to make new friends. It really seems 
too good to be true— 


Only a few short weeks ago I lived like a hermit 
—alone —uninvited—shunned by all except one or 
two boyhood chums. But now I can hardly keep up 
with my social obligations. I’m actually having 
the best time of my life. 


And would you believe it—all this sudden popu- 
larity, this wonderful change from utter loneliness 
to joyous good times—resulted from a_ disgraceful 
mistake—a mistake that makes me blush for shame 
whenever I think of it. 


I’m a lawyer and a bachelor. For years I could 
think of nothing but business. I never attended 
any social functions—I kept away from dances, 
parties and the like. Nothing seemed to count with 
me—but money. And only after I had made quite 
a bit did I begin to realize that my life was rather 
empty after all. Except for a few “old cronies” 
—and my clients—I hadn’t a real friend in the 
world. 


Naturally, when one of my college chums, Tom 
Rogers, suggested dinner at his country home I 
jumped at the opportunity. The Rogers were 
socially prominent. An invitation to their home 
meant a lifetime’s ambition to most people. To me 
it meant the beginning of a lifetime of pleasure. 
But what a terrible price I had to pay. 


I had met Rogers downtown and drove up in his 
limousine. We chatted gaily on politics, business, 
sports and our college days. I felt our friendship 
strengthening. This is going to be a wonderful 
evening, I thought, as we approached the house. 
It’s my one big chance to break through my wall of 
seclusion. I felt elated—and just a trifle nervous 
as the car came to a stop. 


A Terrible Experience 


The door opened and we were ushered into the 
drawing room. It seemed like a new world to me. 
Charming women and distinguished looking men 
were chatting animatedly. I glanced at Rogers. 
Was this a joke he was playing on me? I had 
thought this was going to be a simple dinner with 
just Rogers, his wife and maybe one or two inti- 
mates. Instead—this! A cold chill took hold of me. 
I seemed riveted to the floor. What was I: sup- 
posed to do next? Every second seemed like’ an 
age. I began to wish fervently that I had never 
come. 


Before I had completely collected myself Rogers 
began introducing me to the guests. I never felt so 
uncomfortable, so uneasy, in all my life. I actually 
trembled. My voice seemed flat. The words I ut- 
tered sounded stereotyped. A note of surprise 
came over Rogers’ face, but he said nothing. 


That was just the beginning. The worst was 
yet to come. We were hardly through with the in- 
troductions when dinner was announced. And as I 
followed the other guests into the dining room I 
had a horrible panicky feeling as I realized that I 
had never before attended a fashionable dinner. 


With a sinking heart I took my place. I began 
to stare stealthily at the formidable array of 
spoons, knives, forks and other utensils. I played 
awkwardly with the napkin. My collar was be- 
ginning to wilt. Beads of perspiration stood out on 
my forehead, yet all the other guests seemed so 
cool, so composed, so brilliant. I felt that I didn’t 
belong there. I should never have come. 

In desperation I began to eat. Nobody seemed 
to notice me. I was glad. The first course was 
served and then the second. “Not bad,” I thought, 
“things may work out well, after all. I'll just use 


’ S my common sense. 
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Friends 


And that’s when I made my terrible mistake. 
Perhaps it was the beautiful woman opposite me. 
Perhaps it was the brilliant conversation of the 
guest at my right. At any rate before I realized 
what I was doing the catastrophe had happened! 
I had made an awful blunder, an unforgivable 
breach of etiquette! 


Everybody seemed to notice it at once. Rogers 
arched his brows ever so slightly. Nobody laugh- 
ed—but their eyes seemed to understand—oh, too 
well! I began to burn with humiliation and shame. 
I apologized and made matters worse. The guests 
seemed to exchange meaning glances. I felt the 
world sink beneath my feet. I was dismayed— 
terror-stricken. If I could only slink away. But 
no—I had to stay and endure. 


Of course the guests were pleasant to me, but 
I seemed to sense a sudden cold politeness take 
the place of the warm cordiality with which I 
was greeted at the beginning. I had broken one 
of the cardinal laws of etiquette, and as far as 
they were concerned I felt I was ostracized. 


I was glad when the time came to leave. But 
there was little sleep for me that night. The 
shame—the humiliation—the disgrace frayed my 
nerves. Bitterly I reproached myself for not 
knowing better. What good was all my business 
success—when I lacked the grace, the culture, the 
ease of manner that good society demands. “It 
was a bitter lesson to me but I will profit by it,” 
I thought grimly, “I will get a book on Etiquette 
the first thing tomorrow morning.” 


What a Cruel Awakening! 


And I did. I sent for the famous “New Book of 
Etiquette’—and got the surprise of me life! I 
had always prided myself upon being cultured and 
well-bred. had always believed that I knew 
just how to act—that I followed the conventions 
of society to the highest letter of its law. But, oh, 
the serious breaches of etiquette I was making al- 
most every day! 


Why, the first chapter I read proved that I knew 
pitifully little about dinner etiquette. I didn’t 
even know the proper way to remove fruit stones 
from my mouth, the cultured way to use a finger- 
bowl, the correct way to use napkins and many 
other similar points of etiquette. If I had only 
had the book before! 


As I read’ on, a wonderful new world opened up 
for me—a world of culture, grace and refinement, 
of which I too would soon be a part. I learned the 
little secrets of being a likeable guest—how to 
make introductons—how to start interesting con- 
versations after introductions—how to acquire a 
winning manner and a pleasing personality—how 
to avoid the tell-tale blunders that brand one as un- 


cultured. bP LP Fe ap 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


I would rather give up a year of my life than 
live through that mortifying evening again. But 
I must say that it wrought a wonderful change in 
my life by uncovering my great unsuspected weak- 
nesses. And thanks to the famous New Book of Eti- 
quette, my very next venture into society was a 
complete success. For it had shown me the one 
sure way to make friends—it had revealed to me 
the secret of being a good mixer—it had taught me 
how to be at ease at all times in cultured, refined 
society. And ever since then my life has been a 
continuous whirl of good times and interesting 
company, 


Special Examination Offer 
Mail the Coupon 


You, too, may some day be in a position when 
the knowledge of the right thing to do or say will 
be of such vital importance to you that it will act- 
ually mean the difference between happiness or 
misery. Don’t wait until that day comes. Find 
out now, so that when the time does come you will 
be prepared, ready, confident. 


The New Book of Etiquette contains information 
that will give you a charming grace,—a dignified 
poise and ease of manner that will enable you to 
mingle with the most highly cultivated people—on 
a footing of social equality. It tells you precisely 
what to do and say and write on every occasion. 


Add it to your library at once. No money is 
necessary—just the coupon. When the books ar- 
rive, give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents 
delivery charges) in full payment. Read and ex- 
amine the books thoroughly for five days, and 
within that period you have the privilege of return- 
ing them and having your money refunded if you 
are not amazed and delighted. 


You be the judge! Clip and mail this coupon 
NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2911, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2911, Garden City, N. Y. 


I want to see the attractive, illustrated edition of 
THE NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE by Lillian Eichler. 
You may send it to me complete in two volumes, and 
I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents de- 
livery charges) in full payment on arrival, I have the 
guaranteed privilege of returning the books and having 
my money refunded any time within 5 days if I am not 
delighted. 


Name. 





I ccc acca eddies 


Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 

full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. (Or- 
ders from outside the U. 8S. are payable $2.44 cash with order. 
Lea! binding, outside U. 8., $3.44 cash with order.) 
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Editors’ Forecast PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER along constructive lines. Health Post- 
EFORE Christmas is over, the THANKSGIVING PosTER. Ellen I. Tupper—John T. Lemos 29 se magne Phage Ay — 
weary teacher may be grateful SELECTING THE BEST TEACHER. J. W. Studebaker. . 380 land’s Santa Claus Jointed Toy will 
that it comes but once a year. And IMPROVING RuRAL SCHOOLS BY STANDARDIZATION. Edith A. Lathrop___ 31 rejoice thousands of small hearts 
yet, however useless much of the ac- | Ora. LANGUAGE—ParT III. The Use of Charts. Blanche Jennings Thompson 32 Among December stories those car- 
tivity and excitement may seem to an A PAGE OF THANKSGIVING IDEAS. John T. Lemos 33 rying a Christmas message include: 
adult, one cannot forget that among LonG DIVISION IN THE FourTH GRADE. Mildred Holzhauer Springer___..- 34 Age Red Dress”—a story of Near 
children this great festival is sur- Games. Frank I. Solar... : 35 East child by Mabell § & Smith: 
rounded with a glamour that revives THE PiILGRIMS—A NOVEMBER PROJECT. Sallye Jolly - nsnwennen nn - 36 “Pa c G id” y ° de in Sil . 
annually. The luster tarnishes a bit | Happy Hottow Tates. Davy Chipmunk’s Thanksgiving. Virginia Straight... 37 Marne a i. ce gy tl ee 
with adolescence, but interest in hol- | Posect Lessons In GeocraPuy. Lillian Dinius.———— ———-—________- 38 z ma * sg Pad Window.” b Pw hd 
iday preparations may be keen behind THE ScHooL LuNncH. Mary Agnes Davis...  @ waft Kuh Besid v; > bi 
an indifferent exterior. a pany hag ee — — oer or aie - will i - poll er 
. HE VALUE OF GROUP Work. ice Hanthorn..........-...-- u 
Because whatever pertains to NOVEMBER WINDOW DECORATION. Bess Bruce Cleaveland... . 43 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and as 
Christmas fascinates children, itisone | yerpers ro a COUNTRY TEACHER. Mamie Thomson Johnson 44 | one of the primary stories of animals 
of the most powerful motivating forces | quay One Bap Boy. Rose M. Libby 44 | “Little Winnie Woodmouse.” Maude 
at the teacher’s disposal. Therefore, MARK TWAIN—WHOo Mabe Peorte LAvGH. Rebecca Deming Moore... 45 Wood Henry will describe a plan for 
aside from the pleasure that may be MakInG A MovinG-PicTuRE MacHINE Ruby Hard ; “Givin the Birds a Christmas Part ” 
given children and parents throughen- | pow to Be a THOROUGHBRED—VII, Mae Foster Jay The nd artment Primary Methods » 
tertainments and parties, the season | two Warsters: THE MYRTLE AND AubuBoN’s. F. W. Shufeldt a ethene oud other pa nd will contain 
can be utilized to large permanent ad- | picture Srupy—“TAos INDIAN ROASTING CorN.” Miriam LeMay Lemos... dditional material ior the holida 
vantage in a multitude of ways. The Two EASILY Mave CHRISTMAS GIFTS Mary B. Grubb. - Miss yo can will follow her li 
truth of this statement may be verified A Tiny Piece or LEATHER. Lena Carolyn Ahlers ardized School article in the present fo 
>y an examination of the December | 7y5 Luna Morn. Lina M. Johns and May Averill. ‘ cate Sith dat en “tke Teeter te 
ivormal ng sgt Fi er P oo fi DESIGN FoR A NOVEMBER CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.........__ BB the Standardized Rural School.” Miss 
The cover in colors, the central fig- | 4 Capin ror THE THANKSGIVING SAND TABLE. Mary B. Grubb. 56 | Thompson, Miss Davis, and Mrs. Jay 
ures of “The Sistine Madonna,” makes PRIMARY METHODS AND DeEvices—Relating School Work to Fit Children’s In- ill tir thei specti ries 
an ideal picture study subject for the terests; Blackboard Reading Lesson; Tadien Song and Seat Work Device, ph Alia ‘* ° i. Stanley Neill - 
month. In the Christmas Carol Poster Virginia Baker; The Thanksgiving-Christmas Doll House, Mabel R. Good- pero t “Primary N io haa, 
which opens the main reading-matter lander; Worth-while Seat Work, Ethel R. Coon; Making Indian Moccasins, pe il ti ~ a Sails ectishes ‘ond 
section, Mr. Lemos has created a very Ella Cummings; Silent Reading Crayon Lesson, Maude M. Grant; Coloring ee & A ong od ian, oat oe 
beautiful decorative setting for the Card, J. T. Lemos 57-62 ee ee ae eee ra 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Supplemental English Lessons, Olive E. 


text. On a later page the same artist December, is the Entertainment. Next 





































































































































: 4 os 4 Winship; The “Continent of Superlatives,” Beulah Gilmore; Vitalizing ) Ss the A te 
describes. the making of “A Gift, for Fifth Grade History, Emma C. Howell; Learning to Use the Dictionary, month it will include, in addition to 
Your Friends. Miss Grubb’s De- W. Linwood Chase; Ideas for November Drawings, Winifred Uuruh Selby; recitations, songs, and exercises, these 
cember Sewing Projects and Mr. The “Mouse-Bird,” Clyde E. Volkers 63-66 | plays: “Santa’s Workshop” and “San- 
Solar’s “Christmas Presents” will not NOvEMBER SONGS, PLAYS AND RECITATIONS 67-78 ta’s Dolls” (both primary), “A New- 
only help pupils fashion with their | Poems Our Reapers Have ASKED For 80 | Fashioned Christmas,” and “Christmas 
own hands gifts that are acceptable, | TEACHERS’ HeLp-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 82-84 | Gifts.” 
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Order Your Magazines and Helps NOW at Money-Saving Prices--Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient 
. . . e s e e s 
Do not put off ordering the magazines and helps that you will need for Special Money-Saving Combination Prices , 
your year’s work. You oe save a substantial amount by taking advan- 
tage of the special combination prices here offered—AND YOU NEED & 
F AR -Pri 
NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. ia a ee veoeeseeet $390 
4 - : 5 atl fo ada i Any Book in Class “C’.........00. 
° B id with Seeley’s Question Book. ....... 3.40 
Our Credit Offer y way of co-operating with teachers who desire wh da io & Ge A... A lakel tanec 
. to place their orders now for Normal Instructor- with Any Book in Class “B”........ 2.80| Any Book in Class “A”... ........, \g4 00 
Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps offered in com- with Any Book in Class “C”........ 2.50] Any Book in Class “B”..........0- ‘Suis 
bination with these magazines at special reduced prices, and who would ES Be ee ea ae = : 
7 > ° ° - y Plans... Ni 3 is 
find it more convenient to remit later, we shall be glad to accept such orders The Pathfinder ............++.+00. $4.15 ley talk to tee “As — $3.70 
with the understanding that payment need not be made until JANUARY 15th. | Seeley’s Question Book............. ! Any Book in Class “C”.... 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus have the oye Fe squalene oeaeee $3 95 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. 
benefit of the magazines and helps during as large a part of the year as possible. Any Book in Class “A”............ . read er = oe “—ee?*? peer * $3.30 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY Normal Instructor-Primary P lans..) Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. 
ae i oe es ae" eercccceres if $3.55 Any TWO Books in Class “A’”...... $4.40 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers $2.00 ——$$$$— Pri 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on Page 102).... 1.00 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. preg og oe vege gh nn A geal ‘$3.60 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102) 1.75 | ps age mg A al teeeeee $3.25 mal Mteienaae Pim. 0 
_ aaa ats ne ny Book in SBo Me cok eeehes sas r= P a 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES, in heavy paper portfolio, (See Page 99).. 1.50 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans...) ,, ,. |e LO Books in Class “C”...... J $3.00 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102) .......ccccecscsseeee esse 1.50 Seeley’s Question ills $4 60 | THE PATHFINDER 
seass PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102)............... ve eee 1,50 Any Book in Class “A”.........06. za with Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans. ..$2.75 
EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, flexible cloth (See Page 102).......... .... 1.50 I Pri Pl with Seeley’s Question Book...... . 2.40 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102)... | 2 eo et paiel 2 3 ES SS - 
aa — ec ees “ aa eee ee se sr ae 'e i ny Beok in Class “B”...... oe 
“HOW I DID IT”, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102) ......cccccsccccccssssssssssssssssssssssssssssee 1.00 Any Book in Class “B”......... vee) with Any Book in Class “C”.......... 
CLASS } PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102) ..ccscccsocc-weeeo-- 1.00 
B POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102)... 1.00 ~ is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation's 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Book II, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102). 1.00 e fa er poe neve Md os now ba the Sted year of Sassensine saosees end ta 
<ettininrmtananiontnimadinaaal “ vi recognized as e Stcurrent events paper published, 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 102) .60 Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to whatis going on in the world and the PATH- 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book I (See Page 102). 0 | TINDER ip ap don! medium for this purpose. In each week'sisaueallthe important news of the 
r 7 Ss vast amount of gene into ation 
CLASS mt i Saree & one te Page 102)... 660 of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
“Cc” nano Saute Soman a Stab liglin, adh cll.) Pec tee ee ne With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 
LITTLE - oe: (See Page 102)... “ FOREIGN POSTAGE. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c; to Other 
CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 102) 00000 cee! Foreign Countries add 60c. For Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canadas 
ovate gemnaiean PANELED i Mexico and U. 8. Possessions) add $1.00. ' 
4g@- A BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING IS PROVIDED ON PAGE 102 << 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (SEX2,.QRPERS TO 
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Revised again. 















Hektograph Pencil, IIc. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets.....49c 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; _Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box..... 9c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...19c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34c 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 
Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set..29¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, 1 to 5 inches, box, 43c 


J. 











SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 





The sixth edition is 


FREE ! 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


WHY PAY MORE ? 
FREE ! 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Yeduct 25c each if you order 2 or more 
Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2.00 
$1.56 


FREE ! 





















grims Landing; May- 
flower; Welcome; 
Roll of Honor; Pro- 





9x12 inches, contains 320 pages and Latta’s Book fo sacle 
weighs two pounds. It represents the Select one number free with every dollar purchase. Primary Sieumien, 1 seer ae oe $2 00 
efforts of several prominent educators No.1. Name 4 blackboard borders stencils, value..20c Kindergarten and First Grade, 1 yr..$2.00 
who know the needs of rural and pri- No.2. Name 2 blackboard calendar stencils, val...22c Child Life Magazine, 12 issues : ""$3.00 
: mary teachers, Postpaid....... 1.50 No.3. Name 2 blackboard map stencils, value.....20c ane Home Magazine 12 ‘issues. . $2.50 
About two thirds of Latta’s Book No.4, Six Dixon No, 2 lead pencils, 5c quality. ..23c ational Geographic Mag 12 issues. $3.50 
J. 8. LATTA. INC. contains the following: No. 5. Set of 50 assorted drawings to color....... 19c Modern Priscilla, 12 issues.........$2.00 
“BRING ERCETIES J] 16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9..14¢ No.6, 25 outline maps, 84x11, Continents and U.S., 19c Review of Reviews, 12 issues. ... |. .$4.00 
8 Animal Drawings for Toys.......5c No. 7. 50 popular pictures, 2x3 inches......... 24c How to Teach the Primary Grades, 305 pages cloth b 1 $1.25 
44 Large Drawings to Color...... 29¢ No. 8. 42 paper cutting designs, 5x8, assorted.....17c Everyday Plans for All Grades “4 “gy ois. for..$1 74 
16 Mother G 3 42 Paper Cutting Designs, 5x8....17c No.9. 2 quarts good black ink in powder form...24c ca Year's Entertainment, 344 pp., bo Me : te anes te 
lother Goose Drawings to Trace and Color, 6x9 inches......... l4c No. 10. Two sheets pencil carbon paper 20x30..... Real Mother Goose, 300 i red ‘lls gag ae 1.40 
Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for first 6 grades..........22c No. 11. Twelve sheets tracing paper, 17x22....... HV VARUMEMAGIM! Pathfinder, | yr.. $1.00: | oe "Educ by beat - 
16 Landscape and Language Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 14¢c No. 12, Flash number cards, 5x8, for teacher...... the Seeley’s Question Book, $1.75: Sche mares I yr. «$2.00 
Set of 33 Construction Patterns (with 100 brass paper fasteners)....84¢ No. 13. Latta’s Silent Seatwork Language Cards...23c IWAVAAAAE Etude, 1 vear. $2.00: Gu, gt ve hiige Se -3.00 
How ito Teach Reading and Phonics, 32 pages, 6x9 inches......... 29c No. 14, Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards.,.22c Pictorial Review, $1.50: Little. Eathe’ PR ame Ss 
Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 96 pages, 6x9 inches......... seeee-29¢ No, 15. Thirty special day sewing cards for........19¢ For the Children’s Hou b / “B ‘le wt yg po’ 96.00 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9....24¢ 12 Borders to Color, 5 in. high..9c No. 16. Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print. 19c re cee eee a Lewis, 45 
16 Gingerbread Drawings, 4x5. .4¢ 50 Drawings assorted sizes.... 19¢ No. 17. Picture of Lincoln, 16x20, brown print.....19c Marion George Plan oe ~ = 16° school months. $1.75 
6 Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4c 16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...l4c No. 18, Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects. 24c Intermediate Set . . $3 50; ”? ve “i $3.51 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5..4c | 12 Calendars to Color, 6x9..... 9c No. 19. Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for,.24c Story of the Bible ey Ganesis ( ‘eo Pet t. .§3.20 
16 Pioneer Drawings, 4x5...... 4c 30 Sewing Card Patterns......19c No. 20, Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 1I-in. .29c by Chas. Foster 504 rn a Il Stern 
16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 30 New Sewing Cards........ 2Ic NOTE—Buy any of above if you prefer, Size 6%4x9 inches dieth’ beend aceaccrntapees 00 
Latta’s Duplicator Blackboard Stencil P i 
p oa encils _ Paper, Paste, Crayons Rubber Type Printers 
_ Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.14; size 914x12% Borders, each 5c. _Sunbonnet Babies; Overall | Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 13c; ream 6x9, wt. Each set contains capitals ‘z 
inches, price $3.19. Each _ Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Pump- 2% Ibs., 32c; ream 9x12, 5 lbs.......0.... élc wr se aoe pene and small 
complete with sponge, kin; Grapes; Turkey; Oak Leaves; Golden Rod. Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, 25c; same eters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 
inkiaiiddastnictions. Pint New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar STENCILS, 22x34. Set paper, 18x24, asstd, colors, 15 sheets, 2 lbs..42c Complete in 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94. fae nine school months, 74c; each, Ilc; 3 for 29c. Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 18c; ream, fibre box, 
Hektograph paper, 84x ie Ry | eg 22x 6x9, 3% Ibs., 58c; 3/16 inch. .84¢ 
os medium —. kin par be i. IM R ag 9x12, wt. 6% 4 inch. «8 04 
sheets, price 9lc, 00: rf > are e We are prepared to supply Re ebécaucees $1.1 72 inch... 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek auras; Log. Cabin; PORTANT: any books published bythe | Light weight Tinted 7% inch. 
ink, violet or black, 34c. ypical Pilgrims; Cat Ff. A, Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Poster Paper, 50 1 inch 
Tails and Birds; Pil- books and supplies from us you may include any sheets, 18 colors, 


items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 





Calendar Pads for 1926 


9x12, 16c; same pa- 








gram; Santa and Deer. 

Puysiotocy, each IIc; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, 
Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. 

Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Thanksgiving; 
Animals; Children, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for IIc 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, doz, asstd...24¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......... 19c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U.S. A. 


S. LATTA, Inc., 


4 


per, 36 sheets 18x24, Fancy Pads, Ix1%/ i . , , 
» ancy Pads, 1x1% in., dz. llc; same 144x134, 19¢ 
. oe colors, bn i Booklets, small, dz., 24c; same larger, dz. 49c 
. inal + ter eerenes ¢c rinted Candy Box, not cut out, doz........ 17c 
povtteg Dg Sy Smee Saint Mt Juvenile Candy Box, cut out ready to use, dz, 31c 
Oak Tag for Charts on shea a? felt 4c Christmas Candles, assorted colors, 2 dozen..17c 
Crayola, 8 colors, doze cv accs 97¢ j ’ i 
Packs Flour, 1 Ib. Bs Pg on gee | ore? Christmas Supplies 
Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....... 12c Christmas Celebrations, for all grades....... 39¢ 
Sh ths 106 96 ft, 206s B ieasccscnes 24c Christmas Song Book, it has 73 songs....... 34¢ 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for...... 17c Santa Crepe Paper Poster, 10 ft. by 20 in...24¢ 
Bell and Holly Crepe Poster, 10 ft. by 20 in. .24c 
Pine Tree Crepe Paper Border, 10 ft. by 7 in. .9c 
Doz, 3-in, Paper Bells, 14c; Artificial Snow..14c 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 
7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 


18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE: 1 











Red Cross Roll Call 


The annual Roll Call of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, to enroll members for 
1926, will be held this year as usual 
from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
November 11 to 26. With a member- 
ship of three and one-half millions and 
an additional Junior membership of 
six millions the American Red Cross 
has become the recognized agency of 
the American people for extending the 
practical hand of mercy to suffering 
humanity. Need for its service is ever 
increasing. This work is supported 
through the membership dues secured 
once a year at Roll Call time. 

It should not be necessary to urge 
people to belong to this splendid or- 
ganization. Every teacher in the’ 
country should be a member, and 
every school child who possibly can 
should join the Junior Red Cross. It 
is a privilege and4an honor to be in- 
cluded in the great world fellowship 
of those who seek to relieve suffering 
and aid the unfortunate. 


Children’s Book Week 


Children’s Book Week was originated 
in 1919 by the American Booksellers 
Association, the American Library 
Association, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and associated publishers. It has 
become, within the last six years, a 
national annual campaign which 
thousands of communities use to stim- 
ulate interest in boys’ and girls’ books. 
In 1924, 4400 communities made spe- 
cial plans for the Week. Throughout 
the year Book Week inspires a grow- 
ing consciousness of the importance of 
children’s books, of their influence in 
character development and in the build- 
ing of citizenship, and of the contribu- 
tion they can make to the happiness of 
the individual throughout life. 

This year Children’s Book Week is 
November 8-14. Posters, circulars, 
and other material to aid in an ob- 
servance may be had from the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 25 
West 33d Street, New York. 





Safety Poster Contest 


A National Art Poster Contest for 
high school pupils has been announced 
by the National Safety Council. The 
subject is Safety—safety in the home, 
in the street, and in the factory. 
Cash prizes amounting to $500 will be 
awarded the winners of the contest. 
According to W. H. Cameron, manag- 
ing director of the Council, in 60 cities 
of the country safety is correlated 
with the regular courses of the school 
curriculum and in those cities, gen- 
erally speaking, accidental death and 
injuries to children are decreasing. 
The National Art Poster Contest has 
the endorsement of the Eastern and 
Western Arts Associations, and of the 
managers of the 60 affiliated community 
safety councils. 

There will be 49 prizes, the value of 
which ranges from $100 to $1.00. A 
loving cup will be awarded to the high 
school submitting the best group of 
posters. Fifty of the posters will be 
given honorable mention. The judges 
who will decide on the winning posters 
are Albert W. Whitney, secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and chairman, Education 
Section, National Safety Council; An- 
drew Loomis, Chicago artist; L. G. 
Bentley, general safety agent, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway and chairman 
of the committee on publicity and edu- 
cation, Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association. 

For further information on this con- 
test, address National Safety Council, 
168 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men 
should be— 

In all the books on all the shelves— 

But what the teachers are themselves. 





A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been supplying 
schools for the past ten years—given 
FREE for selling only FIVE GROSS 
of our High Grade Pencils. Turn to 
page Seven—now—for full particulars! 













Now ... Visualized 
Geography brings classroom 
success to you 


ODAY...The New Atwood Regional-Political Map 

Series are revolutionizing geography teaching. Correlate 
with the Problem Project Method of teaching geography ... 
make possible visualized geography instruction . . . and class- 
room success. Their reception has been most enthusiastic ... 
their practical usefulness proved. 4,000 maps now in use in 
public and private schools . . . acceptance universal. The most 
dynamic influence ever brought into the geography classroom. 
Geography made live . . . interesting. Teaching made a pleas- 
ure ... learninga joy. You will need and want this new series, 


10 maps designed to meet your needs 





























accompany each major 
map. Ten maps in the en- 
tire series, Colors excep- 
| tionally beautiful and 
harmonious... attractive 
tothe child . . . readily 
seen from the back row 
ts . every detail perfect 
for visualization. Entire 
series or any single map 
furnished, 










The Atwood Regional- 
Political Map Series are 
arranged for comparative 
map study. The four great 
classes of natural regions 
shown clearly. Political 
feature modern...upto 
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date. Four supplementary 
maps, showing relief, rain- 
fall, distribution of popu- 
lation and land utilization 





















Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


“Great World 
Achievement” 


Aninteresting geo- 
graphical discussion 
suitable for classroom 
instruction. Mailed free 
to teachers, principals 
and superintendents. A 
letter will bring it. 





Special Offer 


We will send on approval, subject to two 
weeks’ examination and return, the entire 
series or any single map. If entirely satis- 
fied, send a formal order, otherwise return 
at our expense. Address Dept. I. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Geography, Geology MAPS - GLOBES - CHARTS Astronomy, History 
2249 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HELPS AND SUPPLIES FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


HOLIDAY HELPS 
AND EVERYDAY 
EXERCISES 


Published October 





1, 1925 
A brand new and 
- To, thoroughly practical 
S | aby teachers’ handbook 
Everyday Exercises | of Better Everyday 
Educational Enter- 


tainments and Holi- 
day Helps for all 
Elementary Grades. 











he yo 
scoot SUPPL 
\ 


Partial contents:—Complete suggestions for the 
entire school year, such as Everyday Opening and 
Closing Exercises, Safety Exercises, Songs, Quota- 
tions, Memory Gems, Flag Salute and Pledge, Hal- 
lowe'en Exercises, Columbus Day, Fire Prevention 
Day, and Song—Watch Out. 

Thanksgiving, Armistice Day Suggestions. 

Christmas Material, Recitations, Songs, Carols, 
Hymns, Quotations, New Year Material, Greetings, 
Thrift Exercises, 

Washington's and T,incoln’s Birthdays, Valentine 
Day Exercises, Games, 

Material for Spring, Birthday Greetings, Cards of 
Friendship, Quotations, The May Queen Story for 
Dramatization, Memorial Day Exercises, Pantomimes, 

Vacation Exercises, Flag Day, Material for Rainy 
Afternoons or Rest Periods. 

Per copy $0.60 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


A ae I 1 re ree 40 
100 Stories for Reproduction.... . 039 
Primary Seatwork and Games....................--- é 
Seatwork and Patterns 
With Scissors and Paste.. 
Best Memory Geme............ 
Popular Folk Games and 
Suggestions for Seatwork............ 
How to Manage Seatwork.. 
SE none 
The Art of Story 









shipped at once. 


It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods 
you wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE ON ALL GOODS ORDERED FROM THIS PAGE. 





asking. Send coupon below for it today. 


HARTER’S NEW TEACHERS CATALOG 


A treasury of good things for school and personal use. 
tion of Teaching necessities such as many NEW SEAT WORK devices, SILENT READING pub- 
lications, kindergarten and primary materials, Helpful Hints for Teachers, games, entertainments. 
plays, charts, crayons, and everything for the schoolroom. : 
See opposite page for New Seatwork. 


Contains a complete listing and descrip- 


A copy of this catalog is yours for the 








The Great Cross Coun 
3600 Mile Speed Classic. 


ry Automobile Race 








a ee 


Caw of Wome 
weno 


AUTOS FOR CONTEST 
DOETWEEN TWO GiDES 


COP GH ANG THE WIBTER SCHOOL SUPRY CO 














ers need in every class and ever 


at New York, 
track, 


If the blue team averages 75 per cent, advance the blue car onl 


THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS—Just the thing Teach- 
subject to stimulate and maintain pupils’ interest in every subject, class 
work, studies, deportment, attendance, punctuality, etc, Excellent for school and church campaigns of all Kinds. 
EASY TO USE—For instance, divide class into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. 
If the red team averages 100 per cent the first day, advance the red car 800 miles on the 


Start both cars 


600 miles. _Move cars along as race 

















Picture — wre ey Artists.. 05 progresses, and you find increased excitement and interest among the children towards the close of the race. 
Poems eachers Ss oe . Set also includes 100 tickets as shown good for rides in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along 
Seeley’s Question Book—Que sa track, Full instructions with each set. Size 22x 28 inches,printed ia cclors cn heavy cardboard, Ten rac- 
wers on most interesting subjects 7 7 ing cars with each set. See coupon below. Price per set, complete with instructions, postpaid........ $1.00 
teachers _.......... 
SEX BOOKS MERIT CARDS CALL BELLS 
HERSELF 1.35 | Exchange sfve of Loud, clear tone, nickel plated...................- 40 cts. 
«a 1.35 them for Five Merit MAP GLOBES 
FALSE MODESTY........ .65 | Card; five merit can — . 
THE WOMAN OF FORTY 77" 1135 | be exchanged for na six inch wire stand globe, well —— 





Preparing FOR WOMANHOOD 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 


No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished — 

No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 -inch....... 

No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.. 
GUMMED STARS 








Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
boxes ..... 0 cts. 
PERMOPLAST 
Perfect modelling material. Needs no water. 
Always ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. 
Six colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 
brown. 
Per 2) Ths DOR BAY COM cn nncenccd 40 cts. 
ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools............ 65 cts. 


PICTURE BINDING 
1% in. wide, 6 yds. to rcll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 
CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each...............: 45 cts. 
PRICKED SEWING CARDS 

am ws “i The biggest value 
ee”? rij ever offered and 
+. tented 





a very handsome 
Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
aa interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope ‘with 
directions 30 cts. 
Set B—3% in. square. 100 
ecards in box 
Set C—4 x 5% 
a I i es 
Twelve Familiar Birds, 5 
Twelve Familiar Animals, 


| series, 





Uilyese. 

















Assorted designs. 






in. 


5 x 6% in... ...25 ets. 


cor 


25 merit and these 
for 100 merit. Then 
comes Certificate of uw 
Honor. : 
One Merit Card, per 100............-:000« ieee 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card, per 100........ bes 

Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.. 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz. a 
Certificate of Honor, per dozu.................... 25 cts. 


















dress. 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 
pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
50 pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 Ibs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay. 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs. 100 pencils. 


Panto- 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish 
foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 
work in geography and history. Made in con- 
venient sizes for desk work, none smaller than 
8 x 10 inches, good quality heavy drawing paper, 
surface takes water colors or crayons readily. 
Showing latest geographical discoveries and 
boundary changes. For all countries and states, 


Any 2b............ 25 cts. Per 100...0..0..0........c000 90 cts, 














CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS | 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge, 


[}-—-New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 


{}—-Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of 


every teacher needs. (Free) 


[}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular. 
titles, 
[}-—-Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. 
(}—Circular and samples of diagnostic Testing Pads (See opposite page) 


NAME 


(See page 5 of this magazine). 
good things that 


(Free) 
(Free) 


ADDRESS 








| [}—New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” 
i 








2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 

All of the little things needed by every teacher 
from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 
cludes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 
(Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 
$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of good 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5¢ each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 9—20 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 


copies ‘Golden 
100 pencils. 


“‘Supple- 


Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 


Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple and easily used. “ 
cts. 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils............ 55 cts. 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
No. E1—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per 
dozen $1.40 





BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each............ 65 cts. 
HARTER’S HANDY ERASER CLEANER 
Prevents dusty clothes. 
Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each 30 cts, 
WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 
Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz $1 





IMPORTANT 
We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering books and supplies from us you may 
include any items needed from the Owen _ list 
and thus save the time and bother of making 
out two orders. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY 








HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


A brand new Har- 
ter series that saves 
time and money for 
you—no more leafing 
over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas~— 













no more expensive 

books to buy. Now 

you can_ select only | st: 
those subjects which | 525 
exactly fit your re- | Ea 
quirements — and ap- Err 







ply the best thought 
of practical educators 
and intelligent teachers 
to every one of your 
own problems—at a 
surprisingly low. cost. 

The Helpful Hints 
for Teachers Series contains hundreds of up- 
to-the-minute inspirational, practical sugges- 
tions for class work. 


es, 
nt 


Hf 














Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live 
subject matter. Only & cents per copy. 


The titles listed are indicative of the great variety 
and scope of this new series, Write for complete list. 


122—Combining Silent and Oral Reading; 147-—- 
Whispering, Its Causes and Its Remedy; 154—-H's- 
tory and Geography Games; 162—Ideas for Second 
Grade; 169—Teaching Morals and Manners; 211— 
The First Day of School; 222 History Guessing 
Game; _263 — Suggestions for a Humpty-Dumpty 
Easter Party; 285—-Paper_Folding for Rainy Days; 
289—Twenty Arithmetic Devices; 309—Twenty Si- 
lent Reading Helns; 318—Pleasant Decorations for 
Every Month; 316—Beginners Number Work 
vices; 323—-Six New Spelling Games; 338—Self- 
improvement for Every Teacher; 341—Thirty Ideas 
for Primary Teaching; 346—The Year’s Blackboard 
Calendars; 347—Our Dramatized_ Grammar Lessons; 
850—‘How to Tell Time’; 351—Practical Open- 
ing Exercises; 352—Home Made Busy_ Work Mate- 
rial; 355—tThirty Seat Work Hints; 356—Arithme- 
tic Chart, Schemes and Games; 360—History and 
Geography Through Citizenship; 361—6th, 7th, and 
8t Grade Arithmetic; _ 362 — ‘‘Home-building” 
Project; 363—Fruitful Field Recitation; 364—Six- 
teen Sand Table Projects; 369. utlines that Save 
Time; 373—Silent Reading Tests, and Questions; 
3875—Sixteen Schoolroom Decorations; 376—Pri- 
mary Nature Study; _379—Ninety-five Seatwork Sug- 
gestions; 380—-The How and Why of Story Telling; 
381—Number_Games and Projects; _385—Primary 
Penmanship Hints; 386—Fun for Little Fingers; 
389—Teaching Oral Composition, Price only 5& 
cents each; 60 cents per dozen. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 








BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener..$1.00 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 








loose leaf sheets 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100................-.+ -10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 

100 -20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. 640.. .15 


45 


4 Ib. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 
54 
guaranteed accu- 





Schoolroom Thermometer, 





rate, No. 1402 e 
Dennison Crepe Payer, al! colors, per fold 
10 ft. long, 20 inches wide..................c--00 25 


a0 
No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24 





Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66 each 





Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors, 
No. 45 





CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 











Blackboard Chalk, gross 55 ets. 
Dustless, gross. 65 cts. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes $1.00 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes............ 50 cts. 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made, 25 cts. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
8 x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 





deep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 

board. Each 35 cts. 
PRIMARY RULERS 

No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 


halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in sections to 
be cut out and _ jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 


I JOINTED 
~ 


7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. 
ING. COBO. 20... cccscccecesserosned 40 cts. 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
OR BIRDS 


In natural colors. Cut in- 





to strips. Teacher may cut 

them into smaller parts. 

No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box............ 35 cts. 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box.................. 35 cts. 


WEED PAINTING AND 
DECORATING OUTFITS 
For weed painting, candle decoration and gen- 
eral artcraft work, with bronzing liquid, 
brushes and brilliant color powders, for pro- 
ducing beautiful Metallic effects on weeds, dried 
leaves and plants, ‘‘Dripped Candles,” and for 
producing fancy chinaware or glassware. Full 
instructions in booklet enclosed with each 
Pastel Outfit. 
No. 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors per box..$1.60 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 





Makes teaching and 
Drawing easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges ta 2, or: 4 


times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 


Pencil. Easy to operate. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 


Pupils’ (Small size), each, 


CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























t 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK DEVICES 





MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS to 
Color. New set of Mother Goose 
drawings for Primary Grades. 
Excellent for pupils’ color work, 
and for schoolroom decoration. 
Black and white outlines with 
rhymes printed on good white 3- 
ply cardboard, 9x12 inches with 
directions for crayon or water 
coloring. These same drawings 
are also used in our PATCH- 
ee} 6 WORK POSTER described op- 
"No. 2064 vosite. No. 2064—Per set $0.35 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. Self-teaching arith- 
metie for the 1st grade. Using of numbers from 1 
to 10 is taught by interesting pictures on the learn- 
ing side of the card. For example:—picture of 3 
bears in a row. To o right of the picture is print- 








casein 











ed,—“‘Three bears—3. On the self-testing side of 
card appears “ Three bears,” with illustration. 

ge 16 cards, 6x9 inches, 
No. 2093—Per set $0.40 
FOLKLORE FRIENDS. 





PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
































FATON-WORK POSTERS from 
Mother Goose. Of great educa- 
tioned value in teaching children 
to use scissors and paste. Rub-a- 
Dub-Dub, Little Miss Muffet, Lit- 
tle Tommy Tucker, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Mistress Mary, Old 
Woman ‘Tossed up in a_ Basket, 











See Saw, Bye Baby Bunting, Lit- 

tle Boy Blue, and Sing a Song of 

Sixpence, printed on heavy 9 x 12 

inch ees motne z paper. : = : i 
so a number of brilliantly colorec 

sheets of cutting paper with print- Tears eet fr 
ed outlines of various parts vo i= 
each picture, to be cut apart and No. 2065 
pasted according to complete in- 

structions, No, 20 


65—Per set.............0.00-0-e- 
SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC ;>———— 


—Self-supervised learning of all 
number combinations from 1 to 
10 without help from the teach- 
er. Problems printed on two sides 





Stories to Read and Color. 
For 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
Self-teaching because’ the 
child colors only as a means 
to express what he reads. 
Set consists of eight pic- 
tures _and_ eight stories, 
printed on 6x 9 inch cards, 
Pictures are be colored 
according to the descrip- 
No. 2077 tion given in stories. _In- 

cludes: The Little ed 
Hen, The Seven Little Kids, The Country Mouse, 
Jack_and His Wooden Soldiers, The Three Kittens, 
and Little Red Riding Hood. Provides ample mate- 
rial for eight lessons in a a. oh —_— pupils, or 
four lessons in a class of 32 p $0.80 


No. 2077—Per set. 
THE FOXY SQUIRREL. 


A set of 16 pictures of 
small animals, with a si- 
lent reading story contain- 
ing coloring instructions 
for eachanimal. Size 6x9 
inches. Complete set con- 
tains 160 prints, ample 
material for ten lessons 
in class of 16 pupils, or 
five lessons in class of 32 
pupils. 























No. 2694 
No. 2094—Per Set 











$0.50 


TEDDY BEAR PARADE. 
A new set_ similar to 
“The Foxy Squirrel’ but 
with stories leading up to 
the incompleted_ part of 
each drawing. Child reads 
the stories and draws in the 
omitted portion of the pic- 
ture, and then colors the 
— picture wit 
crayons. | This set includes 
128 drawings, sixteen prints 
each of eight subjects, 














Teddy Bear Parade 
No. 2078 
ineinfing The Lost Puppy, Jocko, The Monk, Stop 








and Go, Ben's Christmas, The Birthday Party, The 
Teddy Bear Parade, Kit and Kat, and Bozo. 
No. 2078—Per set 





utes 





oer WORD PICTURE 
meaning of the printed word in 
first grade by means ¢ illustrated 
posters to be used at the desk, or 
lustrations of ““March,’ 
“Jump,”  ‘‘Flower,” are 
printed in silhouette on 9x 12 
large script below the picture. Ex- 
ceptional value of this set shown 
formerly paid per picture, 
a. ae We now 
No, 2L02 these posters in quantity, 
therefore offer. following extreme 
. 2102—Per set.......... $0.50 


PO RS. For teaching the 
for wall decoration. 24 child il; 
inch cards, with word in very 
in fact that many teachers have 
hand made. 

reduction in price. 
ome - TEACHING VOCABU- 


from Thorndike’s list. One side 
of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, including animals, _ birds, 
toys, etc., with name printed be- 
low the drawing. Pupil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 
each one, then tests self by turn- 
ing to back of card, on which is 
printed name without picture. Includes complete in- 
structions, self-testing, and word games. No, 2066. 





No. 2066 


















































From Thorndike’s list. No. 2109—From first 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2110—I*rom second 500 
Thorndike words, No. 21411—Krom third 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2112—From first 1500 
— words. $0.40 | x: ry Rhymes; No —_ 
rice, per set urse >__NO. 
86—Every Day Work and_Play; No. g8—Paytine 
z Dose. crades Lands, No. Proverbs; No. 89—Songs We Love. Per set......$0.30 
= ade: 
Clo 9x 12 inch color cards with | parRING WORDS AND PICTURES—NO. 2024. 
fe —LIVCOO drawings of good = to| primary Grades, 16 identical cards with pictures of 
Oi), =} eat, animals, birds, etc. «) 1 36 objects familiar to each pupil, name o each ob- 
wie tOork ed pictures, name’ of each ject printed in clear type. Names and pictures | to be 
=)Key\(~ — ‘below on pes tab} cut apart and match 0.40 
o be placed under_corre- 
Ke] 1} || & Cd sponding picture. See il- GOING, THROUGH THE 
'o =<), lustration§ .... ----$0.60 2053. Grades 
.. - NC. nExceptionally 
e200900000 ae page ARITHMETIC useful set’ 0 oo anima 
> st fade up similar to No. drawings to olor, = 
2028 m | left but for pur- verse appropria 
No. 2028 of Primary number animal, On cards 9x 12 
work, No. 2026 Additibn, © No. 2032 Subtraction, inches 
No. 2033 Multiplication, No. 2034 Division. | once TOYS TO CONSTRUCT— 
illustration. Four sets, eac NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 


SENTENCE ARRANGEMENT—No. 2068. sae 
8, 4 and 5. Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 
sentence paragraph with sentences in mixed orders. 
Pupils to rearrange and give story a title........ $0.40 

















> inches, 
=," A group. of ge nt sentences including 11 verb forms of sit, lie and let. 
teaching by samples” sets, each | On the self-teaching side are 20 of these same sen- 
set consisting of 90 cards 2x 3 | tences with verbs omitted. On 8 other cards appear, 
inches, giving self-instruction | in oe verbs oS s and leave. $0.40 
vocabulary of 90 words taken No. 2092—Per < $0.40 





NEW PANORAMA | POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


A brand new and beautiful color decoration for the schoolroom which pupils make up themselves under the 


direction of the teacher, 
poster paper panels size 12 x 36 inches, on which are 
grounds. 
out by pupils, colored, and pasted in correct positions 
makes a striking and attractive wall decoration twelve 


An excellent class project for 1st, 2nd and 3rd Grades. 


Consists of four colored 
printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter back- 


White cards with figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on separate sheets, are to be cut 


on the backgrounds, When completed this project 
feet long. No. 2127—Compiete..... $0.5 











STORY STARTERS — No. 
2086 and 2087. Grades 4, 

and 6. Highly motivated 
Silent Reading. The pupil 
learns by copying sentences 
and writing his own version 
of the climax of the story. 
Two sets, each $0.40 


WHAT HAPPENED’ STO- 
O. 2096 and 2097. 

d 4. Two sets of 

82 stories printed on 4% x6 inch cards, Interest- 
ing Silent Reading Stories of children’s experiences. 
Two sets, each $0.40 


FACTS AND NUMBER VALUES. For 3rd, 4th and 
5th Grades. Set consists of 32 cards, size 4% x6 
inches. Lesson side of card ge for example, 
names of twelve largest U. 8S. cities paired with pop- 
ulation and arranged in random order. | Pupil is to 
put pairs in order, Answer side of ok gives pairs 
in correct order with numbers spelled out. 

No. 2101—Per set. $0.40 


THOUGHT eugene? AND ANSWERS—NO. 




















2003. Grades 1 and Eight new and _ original 
onset question cards with answers to match, Size 
9x12 inches. 63 miscellaneous questions, An 


swers to be properly placed by pupil......s.se----$0.4 


mornen G e ° AA E ae 

S—NO. 8. Grades 1 
os 32 Sitousttes on cards 
9x 13 inches with rhymes print- 
ed opposite each silhouette, to be 
arranged in proper sequence by 
pupil $0.40 
Dagon rive ay a ptr fil 

2004. rades 1, 2 and 
3. NGimilar to our No, 2098 de- 
scribed above but_ including sil- 
houettes of animals, birds, fish, 
etc., instead of Mother ‘Goose 
Characters. See illustration. Sen- 
tences are to be cut and placed by the pupils at the side 
of the proper picture according to context........$0.40 


MARIA L. KIRK PICTURES. two series of Moth- 
er Goose Pictures which you will find excellent for 
schoolroom decoration. or in preparing Seatwork. 
Printed in 7 colors. Each set contains ten pictures. 
Write for descriptive circular, Per sét............$0,40 


VERB DEMONS. By Garry Cleveland Myers. For 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Grades. Two sets each consist- | 
ing of 16 self-teaching from sample cards ae 9x12 
On lesson side of each of 8 cards are 25 














AR pune SEAT ORK 
of Child Life. 


printed" in "ae colors, Size 





Gonpecition, 
Twelve pictures in each 


1 Booklet og 






















2. Sixteen simple construc- 

tion projects. with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and crayons. To follow $5'30 
ed instructions 











ARKANSAS SCHOOL $I SERVICE BURROWS BROS. CO CO., THE EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO. 
Clev 
ANDERSON: T. Qf BUXTON & ng GARDEN city: ED. Co., 
ouis, issourl 
gabe ELW. &. 60 CATARACT BOOK @ STA. CO. | GRAHAM, “JOHN iW, 0. 
cee Sioux 9 
er COLBURN NecHOOL, SUP, CO. HERRICK BOOK & $1 STA. CO. 
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ae. Cae Cienneld Pa” HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Do not fail to send us the coupon on opposite p 


age for our new free TEACHERS’ 


| nation in original drawings. 


ORDER ANY OF ABOVE BY NUMBER FROM THESE DEALERS :— 


CORRECT SPEECH—NO. 
2120. Grades 3, 4 and 5. 
Eighteen sentences on each 
of eight cards 9 x 12 inches 
printed grammatically cor- 
rect and incorrect. Pupil to 
select correct form....$0.40 





ogee Span Take op any card. 

number is on ue Fee one 

ml Read the 

both. One is right, 

wrong. hich do 
you think is Cy 

heads that 

Ge Ley alt ‘the ecards in the 

same we: 











L b~- ue cine done better than 
MIXED SENTENCES— } Your elses aia better than ours 
NO. 2125 and 2126, From Te —o 
Thorndike’s Word List, | % ter ad i themselves and 
Pupil rearranges group of] Es 
words to make complete] , 
sentences. 320 sentences 
on 16 cards 6x9 inches, ~~ 


Two sets, each.......... $0.40 NO. 2120 
CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO, 2008. Grades 2 and 


3. Eight cards, 9 x 12 inches. 288 words to classify 
under twenty- -four classifications, such as a of 
the year, occupations, parts of the body, ete $0.40 


PERCEPTION CARDS—NO. 2014. Grade 30 
cards including one card for figure 1 to 10, card for 
each word one to ten, card domino, one to ten. ‘To 
be used as flash cards or in number games, cue Oe 


2 








games, etc 

PUPILS’  FUN- 
NY PAGES. By 
Garry Cleveland 
Myers. _Excep- 
tionally interest- 
ing and enter- 
taining supple- 
mentary Silent 


reading for 2nd 
and 3rd Grades. 
These three sets 
are a refinement 
of the newspaper 
comic pages which 
so grip the child’s 
interest. Each 
set consists of 16 














cards, 6x9 inches, with from four to six illustra- 


tions, in_color, for the funny story on each card. 
No. 2113. 2114 No. 





Price, per set. 





SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. By K. M. sare 


and Garry Cleveland Myers. For all grades from 
8rd_to Senior High School, Set consists of 16 
“Self- teaching by Samples” lessons in paragraph 
summarizing, which is the highest form of silent 
reading and study, Each lesson includes three sam- 


Re qumenarios and five exercises a. 7) Ra with 
‘eachers Key for verification. No. 2 ‘or. 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Grades. No. Bose eon | 5th and 6th 
Grades. No. 2081—For 7th and 8th Grades. No. 
2082—For 8th con 9th Grades. No. 2083—For 
Senior High School. 

Price, per set $0.40 








READING AND WRITING 
NUMBERS. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th 
Grades. 32 Self-teaching lessons 
in Reading and Writing Num- 
bers. Lessons appear in sequence, 
Each lesson has 12 exercises from 
which child reads, sper example, 
“Seventy -three—73.’ On the 
other side of this card, “Sev- 
enty-three’”’ appears alone. Child 
is to supply 73. Child turns back 
to the lesson_side whenever he 
needs help. Without any assist- 
ance from the teacher the aver- 














age child can, learn roms these No, 2072 
rards to read and wri arge 
numbers accurately. No.2072—Per set........ $0.40 


READING AND WRITING DECIMALS. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th Grades, 16 
self-teaching lessons in Reading and_ Writing Deci- 
ma Lessons appear in sequence. Each lesson has 
12 exercises in reading decimals from which 
child studies. On the other side of the card the dec- 
imal appears alone. Child turns back, to the les- 














fits 
0.40 


of. cards, with answer on one 
side, without answer on other 
side. 100 cards_in each set, No. 
2060 Addition, No. 2061 Multi- 
plication, No. 2062 Division, No 
2063 Subtraction. See illustra- 
tion. Four sets, each........ $0.40 











HARTER FLASH CARDS FOR |= 


NUMBER WORK — Write for yo, 9069 





our Seatwork Catalog. 

WORD CLASSIFYING Motivat- 0 
ed by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and Word Classifying 
4th Grades. Each of 16 self- Stans ty Sate 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 


a fascinating story so written as 
to suggest to the child a flood of 
pictures. Following the story 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or more 











lists adopted to designate high 

spots in the story. These silent 

reading projects appeal to the 

native interests and prompt pur- a Rae Sy > 
posing. They have definite edu-|_. == _... 
cational value, ae 307 4 
No. 2074—Per set.......... $0.40 °, ‘ 


HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS—We 
supply kindergarten and primary grade Number and 
Letter_Cards in two sizes packed in boxes or in strips, 
also Cut-Out Letters 1 inch p———————— 

high, and Color Tablets for 
number work in squares, cir- 
cles, triangles, etc. Vrite for 
our Seatwork Catalog which 
describes all of these numbers, 


DRILL ON HOMONYMS— 
Three sets each consisting of 
16 cards, each card with 4 
pairs of seomnenying and four 
samples foreach. Pupil w vite x 
two more_ sentences. 


2117, 2118, 2119, ea $0. 40 








No. 2117 


EASY SYNONYMS—NO, 2088 and 2089. Grades 
3 and 4, Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate, Two sets, 
CRETE caseccescossosscscoscccescecccsosecssccsscnsscoonsscusscsnsess $0.40 





NOTE:—wWe publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Synonyms, opposites and homonyms which 
heip the pupil master word meanings by himself. 
Send coupon on opposite page for Seatwork Catalog. 





THE GROCERY STORE. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers.  Self-su- } THE GROCERY STORE 
pervised study for 2nd or Srd | ests see: vee 
Grades, Eight cards 9 x 12 inch- 


es with 160 interesting problems 














in buying groceries from pictured 

shelves of Store. One-half of each 

card pictures the grocery store 

shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 

vegetables, etc, all neatly ar- 

ranged and priced, Problems 

printed on other half of each 

card, Set also includes answer 

card, to be placed on_ teacher's 

desk. When pupil finishes lesson . = 
he checks work from answer No. 2067 
card, No. 2067—Per set..$0.40 

THE TOY STORE. [For 2nd or 3rd Grades. Sim- 
ilar to the Grocery Store, above, but picturing the 
toy store, and with problems in toy buying. An ex- 
ceptionally interesting set for aoe, 

No. 2071—Per set.. ay Ao $0.40 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS. May be used either 
with or without the new Seatwork Material described 
on this page, Makes the problem of testing the abil- 
ity of your pupil an easy matter and involves no great 
expense on your part. Tests average 15 to 2U cents 
per pad of 50 sheets. We supply tests covering ev- 
ery department of elementary school work, Send 


coupon page 4 for samples. 


BARTER RIDDLES— 

007. Grades 1 and 
2° i identical cards for 
twelve real conundrums 
and answers to match. 
Answers to be cut apart 
and placed in proper ques- 
tion blanks $0.30 


NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL 





STORIES. Eight Silent 
Reading Cards, tach 
card has an_ interesting 
elliptical story. Missing 
card phrases printed at 


bottom of each card are 





henever he needs help. Without any " Ph) : 

pn Wd ton the teacher the average child can to be cut up and placed by pupils. Per set....$0.40 
learn from these cards to read and write deci- | CHILD DRAMATIZATION, For 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
mals accurately. No. 2073—Per  set........ $0.40] A set of 16 cards, size ? x 12 jre ies, each card con- 
taining two brief episodes in first person, Teacher 

BOTHER GOOSE RHYMES Jerk be a holds card before cee and after reading children 
r set ge a ge | gy | int Inga rer the canto act out story. No, 2070—Per set.................. 0.40 
inch cards, with a Mother U — SrEnene AnD SILHOURTTES——NO. 2016 
Goose rhyme printed in clear ees ng and lack, 084. Grade 1, No, 2015 includes elephant, 
type at top of each card, and ee ee ae ont pk wg dog, buffalo, a pig, shincnenéee horse, bear, 
instructions for original draw- pane “halen on tees rabbit, donkey and lion. No, 2084 includes kitten; 
ing and coloring of the Moth- turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, 
er Goose characters. ‘Teaches z squirrel, pigeon and swan, | Size’ 5 x 7 inches. In- 
pupils to read, and stimulates interest and imagi- | cludes —_ pe of card after cutting or 24 ou 


No. 2076—Per set..$0.30 


in all 
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CATALOG which fully describes over 100 new seatwork devices, and many other helpful supplies and teaching ideas, 
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The teaching and practice 
of First Aid in the school- 
room, has an especial sig- 
nificance because of its di- 
rect application to every- 
day life. 


In such teaching and prac- 
tice, teachers’ throughout 
the country have found 
Johnson’s First Aid Man- 
ual a most helpful text. 
Practical, simply written, 
conveniently arranged and 
indexed, its 144 pages and 
186 illustrations make it 
ideal for teaching or giv- 
ing first aid. It is the 
standard in many schools. 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 
in ten colors, which pupils 
so easily understand be- 
cause of its pictures, is like- 
wise an auxiliary of real 
value. 


Your druggist sells the 
Manual for $.75—the Chart 
for $1.00. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send them 
postpaid upon receipt of 
price. 


FREE 


We will be glad to send 
free, as many copies of our 
Household Hand Book of 
First Aid as you wish for 
distribution in your classes, 
along with a sample of 
Band-Aid, the new-type 
bandage, for yourself, when 
you return this coupon. 


fohnconafpeheee 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


COUPON 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 

New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A. 

Please send full information about John- 
son’s First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 
BOG cacerernsdtagererecsse Household Hand Books of 


First Aid, to 


Name 





Address 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Happy Hearts and Happy 
Faces” 
By Elizabeth Cole 


“Happy hearts and happy faces 
Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages.” 


That is what Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote once (in A Child’s Garden of 
Verses) and we know that he loved and 
understood boys and girls. 

And children grow up to be kings 
and sages nowadays, too, for kings are 
not necessarily the men who sit on 
thrones and wear crowns. They are 
the men who have strong, clean bodies 
and stand out among their fellowmen 
as leaders, regardless of what work 
they do. And the sages, or wise men 
and women, are the people who have 
learned the best way to live. So you 
see happy hearts and happy faces may 
make kings and sages nowadays. 

Do you know one big thing that 
brings happiness to everybody? «It is 
something so very necessary that we 
cannot be happy without it. Maybe you 
are guessing money, but that’s not it— 
nor clothes, nor a fine house. Indeed it 
is something you cannot touch. You 
feel it, though. 

It is health, 

Health is so important that without 
it we cannot enjoy any kind of good 
that may come to us. It is so precious 
that we have to guard it every day of 
our lives. Otherwise, of what use. is 
money, or clothes, or a fine house, if we 
have to lie in bed all the time and be 
sick? 

And do you know some of the ways 
that boys and girls may guard their 
health every day? 

First, have plenty of fresh outdoor 
air—play in it as much as you can, 
sleep in it at night by opening your 
windows wide. See if your schoolroom 
windows are open, too. 

Second, have plenty of sleep, for that 
will make you strong and sturdy—have 
at least ten hours every night. 

Then eat vegetables such as string 
beans, peas, beets, celery, lettuce, and 
carrots, and choose fruit instead of 
much candy. Drink lots of milk, for 
that brings red blood and it will give 
you muscles and a clear skin. Don’t 
forget to drink water, too. 

And keep yourself clean—a full bath 
at least twice a week and teeth brushed 
twice a day. Clean finger nails, too, 
and keeping hands away from the 
mouth will help make you clean inside. 
All sorts of disagreeable, unclean 
things can be carried into the body on 
dirty hands. 

Use your handkerchief when you 
cough or sneeze. It will keep you clexn 
and protect your playmates. 

And finally, have all the play 
can “in grassy places” and laug 
be glad you are living. 

If you will do these things you will 
be a well boy or girl when you grow up 
and a king or queen in your own home 
—and after all one’s own home is a 
pretty nice kingdom, isn’t it? 

There are hundreds of boys and girls 
who have never learned how to guard 
their health. They are sick and many 
of them have tuberculosis. They, or 
their parents, did not know the impor- 
tance of living healthy lives. Steven- 
son for many years was sick with tu- 
berculosis and in a letter he once said, 
“You yneed not pity me. Pity sick chil- 
dren.” That was one reason why he 


- you 
and 





TEACHERS WANTED-=—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 





Needed For Our Calls, Ohio Valley Teach- 
TEACHERS to premmtighr mind St, Gasdenet, 0. 


Way back in 1890 we “started some- 
thing.” We're still going strong— 
with bigger and better offers than 
ever. Page Seven tells the story. 








Craig’s New Gommon School Question Book (with answers 


00 
Henry's New Hi gb S' i) mn Eek with answe: ra) $2,00 
Hathaway's 1001 Questions and ‘Ans swers (11 volumes). ‘each Tbe, 
Shaw’s National Graded Question Book (with answers) 
ril’s New Book (with apsrers) $3. 
English ¢ Classica Briefly Outlined, $1.7 5, Dewey’s How to Ti 
Manners to Schoo) Children Boe, oy s New 8; 
Lind’s *200 Lessons Outlined $ rnold’ 
Methods of Teac! ing $2.00. cksix 3 or vordel r 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, 76 FifthAve.,New York City 





‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 








November 1925 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





For Your Christmas Program 


ie 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 7 50 cents 
St. Francis comes to his “little brothers”, the birds and beasts, 
as they are quarreling on Christmas Eve and leads them to the 
manger to learn understanding and harmony. 
T IS BORN IN BETHLEHEM 50 cents 
Prophets, shepherds, angels and kings seek the Christ Child, as 
the chorus sings familiar carols. The final scene is the Nativity 
picture. 
A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU 
A procession singing carols, approaches the doorway of a church 
when the lights suddenly flash on and disclose the Mother and 
Child. After more carols the procession withdraws, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS 

| Teach your children these old carols from across the seas. 

lightful rounds that children love. 


50 cents 





50 cents 
De- 





THE 
GREAT 


MASTERS 
in full 
colors 


The _ officially 
adcpted picture 
study course of 
the New York 
City Schools com- 
prising 100 prints, 
manual and story 


BROWN- ROBERTSON’S 
MINIATURES 


: of Famous ‘Paintings 
in full colors of the originals 


Each one has particular story telling value. Gummed 
ready to mount. Descriptive story free 3c each 
with order of 15 of any one subject. 
Special quantity rates. 
Send 15 for CATALOGUE of Emery Prints 
for school room decorations, 

























Our Great Master Miniatures, described at book. 
Guht may be purchased individually at 2 each | book. Regular 
Write for Prospectus, | Sample set 












BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York 


$7.00 


Aiea 
post paid 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY wEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
PEL STREET, ALBANY. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS ay nat TEACHERS at GOOD Ay mies™ * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
ae ——__New York 





RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany. N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, duu he eden eee’ 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mar. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 740 SINS. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, 


No Branch Offices, 
b Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY 723 ‘cary Building. "Neinlin Waren’ 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nationauAcency 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE-TO 
TEACHERS 
Read Ad.Below 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— ‘wk 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
_tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
‘important as cleaning the teeth, 
this ad. Mail it at once 




















































We want school teachers to]. 
/ know and value Kondon’s and 











to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 


























parents of your pupils. We will pe de 20 or more names a: 
send you, notasample, buta reg- ‘ toKondon Mfg.Co. 
rm size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 


“Since 1890”’ 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
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aa SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUN 


a 











Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 
















Offers No, 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 27. 








Large 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. 


CAMDEN, N. Y. 


grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


ee a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 


Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 


They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 


There is no 


“extra charge” for this. We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 
As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 


Framed as they receive full value for their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 

Carbon knowing that they are helping a worthy cause. Business Houses and Offices buy them by the 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. Many schools 

Brown carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work, 

Pictures — — pg eg — < several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 
useful articles without any cash outlay. 


of Noted 
Men 


No schoolroom is 
one or more of these pictures. We 


complete without 


furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in v . 
ate g we tanga 8 bg ig dust and described below. Genuine | 
proot backs, Zour choice of any one Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want; fill out the ° 

be i a ce a ee sale coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. We will do the rest. a 








We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 
below. As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any one gross sale or 
over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND 








= 











OUR LEADER - Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


of pencils you desire. They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. i lete, with bladder. Give 

We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. ae yo “ONE-HALF 

— OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. gross, of pencils. See Premium 
oO. 








Model “E” Phonograph 


Given for the sale of only FIVE 
gross of pencils. See Premium No, 32. 








3 Gores eg ee te — hag yo e e 

g) Warten. Harding Abraham iincom | "hage Valuable Premiums Without Cost Basket 

me ees ——, _— Foch Ball 

R . Per P e 

H psec 3 For the Sale of ONLY ONE-HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 

3 E 1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, ‘Reliance Brand’”’ lined complete, with bladder. A good service- A high grade 

a} Large Nine Inch flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed able ball in every respect. , fully guaranteed 

3 stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 6. One Genuine “Tycos Brand” School Thermom- Lay ag aye Pe ... a 
ladder, ace, etc. sive : 2 














Metallic 
Full 


Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 
3. One EIGHT Foot U. 8S. Flag, quality as above. 
4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 


eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 
7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
8. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 


Revolution ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 
Wall Ther- pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches. 
ting as soon as proper point is secured, 9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.”” Base Ball, 


mometer 


Given for the 
sale of only 
TWO gross of pencils. 











5.One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 





fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


10.One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, extra heavy 
“Defiance Brand’ Bunting, SEWED STARS 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 


11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 
12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 


i 3 a Slee Even Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. With Special Attachment 

Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. | 19, One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, Sharpener 75 Seects! Seen 

i ee tk: ee bee See | on eee” mete ee ee ee, | Tent, Gren fee fhe sale of anly 
Br * ed i Be ir ee a ed heeetie 


plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 
15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 


16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ball, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, etc. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 


games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 


sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 





Beautiful 


ei ths as Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.” Base 
ani sever der, lace, etc. Fully guaranteed. Balls, warranted first class and guaranteed. Large 
eo e e 
Large Red Cross First Aid Cabinet For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 16x20 inch 
Given for the sale of only THREE 22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” ily read across the schoolroom 101 
gress of pencils. Contains all things flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed | 27, Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisti Religious 
cao” ge” . en ag cng stars, canvas headings and_ metal eyelets. "a five foot flag, fast ro a oe ke | Pi i 
i -,* greet Rs. ge For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. printed stars, complete with pelehed haré- uctures im 
Raich, Wik Gnaeed duce to ai po 23. One TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag—same quality wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy H 
or can auaeeees. face 4 fe P high as listed above. galvanized holder for attaching to windows, etc. man-4 
by Si, in deem, Sco Prewiten No ge | 24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on | 28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each Wood 
eee Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. A mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- Frames 
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a decoration or use in parades, drills, ete. ing to wall. Beautiful for th hoo] 
Genuine Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. | 29. One Spalding Selected Leste, Pine Geeta and in either carbon brown or col- 
Spaldi 25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- ors, as desired. Your choice of any 
paiaing — Style. , ogg ay net — est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed one of the following subjects for the 
ully guaranteed. ui or Roug sage. 30. O: Spaldi : sale of only ONE gross of pencils: 
Leather 26. One Large Nine Inch Metallic Full Revolu- vou a yen canes ee weight | Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
Volley Ball a ion ermometer. Warranted accurate. Eas- Extra heavy, kest quality, guaranteed. Sse ~~. sivne | pg A 
Fully guaranteed Wan m e ‘ per; Christ in the Temple; Master Is 
and | complete For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils | For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils a 32; Buch ond Resmi: the Goes 
wit est grade 31. One Red Cross First Ai inet. og 9 Sangsie Shepherd; The Guardian Angel; [uv 
bladder, lace, en same cabin gs ae S See, tale ie the | 88. One New Model “E” Phonograph. This is Christ Taking Leave of His Mother; [¢ 
. et we have heretofore given for the the identical machine we have heretof. f 7 Jrucifixi e ‘ami ~ 
“4 sale 0. our gros i i 3 i : a ” y ? ; > ) ‘ ni 
ete Given for the sale of only le of f gross of pencils. See illustration nished for a full TEN gross or caf one the a. ae = nelly, ~~ al 
ONE gross of pencils. and full description at left. ceils. Full description on peunent. ial iaie og aa ih te sae —_ =I 
aa ary; . Cecilia. z 
al 
o e “4 
Special Reward for the Teacher | Special Reward for the Pupil | w.1. nov. -s. : 2. £ 
Every teacher ordering at least one gro: f pencil ° ° 4 eli eae eee ete 2 
ct i ies one eee, en ode —_ pg “ee Selling the Most Pencils The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. S 
g a Sa a tiful string of genuine Gentlemen : You may send us, charges prepaid...............gross of your 
3 Marie Anteinctte Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
Pearls—perfectly grad- lies proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
> uated, iridescent, opal- receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
iy escent, pond indestruc- to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
is tible. ‘u twenty-four To the pupil selling the most pencils in an n 
io = length with Ster- gross sale or over, we will give FREE of pt glenn Teacher’s Name 
F — Safety Rhinestone | this high grade self-filling fountain pen. It is es nin tara yi! S| ae ee 
asp, complete in vel- made by one of the oldest pen manufacturers in Teacher’s Address 
hel sae hog be the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed vy ai ; ) 
1 e n in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- N i ) 
“onus TO ga = i og — These extra premium offers could » clactinaacmelaee ciate 
1e= not be made were it not for the fact that w r- i 
1 that you will chase these articles in very large quantities di. Address of Prin. or Supt... 
enjoy for years. rect from the manufacturer. Name of School or Dist. No 
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NEW HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By Marie Irish, There is nothing to compare to this 
book in newness and variety, There is an abundance 
of material for children of all grades. Contents: Over 
40 recitations and monologues; a pageant; over 20 
exercises, including Greetings, Good-byes, Turkey, 
Harvest, Feasting and Thankful Stunts; a dozen songs; 
By Mare Irish 20 quotations; 4 pengomimes; 6 tableaux; 10 lively 
dialogues and plays: " drills and marches ‘with some 
new ideas. 40 cen’ 


THANKSGIVING 1N THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Mayme R. Bitney. Some of the exercises and dia- 
logues are for boys alone, some for girls alone and 
some for boys and girls together. The recitations var. 
in length from four lines to thirty-two lines, Wit 
this book in hand the primary teacher will have no 
difficulty in arranging a successful program, The 
book contains 54 recitations, 22 unusual exercises, 9 













































either lower grades or upper grades), How Christ- 
mas is Celebrated in Foreign Lands; How to Dec- | short recitations by famous poets and 13 original 
orate the Schoolroom for Christmas; Christmas | recitations; 4 dialogues; 6 drills; 21 songs; 
Quotations; Two Community Christmas Parties. r 


= PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Marie 






Price 40 conte 


she Cheistmas. 10 for the grammar grades. 40 cen 
Entertainment 
B) 


Paine Publishing Co 
Dayton.Ohio 


rains Senet Co songs, 6 marches and drills, 12 dialogues, 1 play, 
tableaux, quotations, etc. cents. 
, MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
Denton, A brand new book to solve the BOOK. By Noel Flaurier. Just published. Wel- 
C oo RR, entertainment problem, The material is come Son s and Speeches; 26 Recitations for Pri- 
varied and full of life. There are numbers for mary, 15 for Intermediate, 4 for Grammar Grades; 
boys alone and girls alone, as well as for boys and 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs: 


girls together. This book will be a real benefactor a8 Novel Acts, 6 for Primary, 6 for Intermediate, 
to the busy rural teacher, especially, It contains 


an abundance of material for all grades and types Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Dialogues, 
of children, Part 1. For lower grades: 34 reci- | etc. 40 cents, 
tations, 5 dialogues, 6 exercises, 2 drills, 6 panto- 


pageant. Pest 2. For upper grades: 


His Mind; Christmas Eve in a Shoe; 


‘and original, This book will satisfy the in- | lights. 40 cents. 
creasing demand for something novel and new for 
the little folks. When the author prepared this ma- CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
te vid il she had in mind the child under ten years of By Marie Irish. For all grades, It will solve your 
The primary teacher will welcome this splen- “what to do for Christmas” problem, 
did book as a solution 3 a Christmas entertain- 50 recitations; 25 quotations; 8 monologues and 
ment problems, Contents: 54 recitations in readings ; 11 plays and dialogues; 19 exercises; 
14 recitations in anal 12 clever exercises; 5 drills and marches; 8 tableaux; 4 pantomimes; 
7 songs ; 6 easy but effective drills; 12 dialogues 8 pantomimed carols: 8 songs; a we come and a 
; 9 pantomimes and tableaux. The ma- closing address. Send for this book and insure a 


te rial offere d is easy to use and requires no stren- successful entertainment. 178 pages. 
uous training. 40 cents. 








CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 
PLAYS. By Marie Irish. A collection of 28 of the 


primary grades; 9 for the — grades and 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 





Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, 
Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for 
Teachers sent on request. Address 


Paine Publishing Company 








1 for entire school; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues; 


8 recits utions, 4 drills, 1 operetta (set to familiar een Pommeel oF pray ook Py Be. 5. 
plays. Part 3: 5 songs (suitable for rades, No other book is so jolly and gay, so brim- 
ul of Christmas spirit and joy. Contents: 


act plays (Santa’ s Surprise; W hy Johnnie 


Santa; Rosetta Runs Away) ; 6 pantomimes; 3 
Not an old number in this book, All are tableaux and the recipe for preparing tableau 





best dialogues ever written for Christmas; 9 for the Price 40cenes 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS 
yer a 


nine Pu BLISHING ca. 


Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton; Ohio vps 
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Colored Chalks 
for the Special Days 


VERY classroom uses dramatization. 
Sometimes it is only astory from a reader. 
Then again it may be a long play. 


Do you know that the most attractive set- 
tings can be made by your pupils? Simply tack 
up big sheets of wrapping paper. Outline the 
drawing with GOLD MEDAL White Chalk 
Crayons and fill in the solid parts with GOLD 
MEDAL Colored Chalk Crayons or Lecturers’ 
Colored Chalks. 


Send for the Art Service Bureau Outline 
which suggests projects for art work in each 
grade, 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


4l East 427° St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





26. Ko bt. Pie it. Ka bt Koi Kae Bt. Ro bt Ke ta. 





i Foe bt Ma bt. Ke ht Ral? Katt Katt Kable Pe bt Kab? Ka! 








could write such beautiful verses for 


all children-—because he had love and 
pity for the sick ones. Children who 
are sick with tuberculosis need the help 
of their well, friends and neighbors. 
They have to be cared for at hospitals 
and have to have nurses and doctors 
and good food, sunshine and fresh air. 
All these cost money. 

Did you ever buy or sell the little 
Christmas seals in December? The 
money that comes from these little 
stickers is used to help bring health to 
sick children and to teach well children 
how to keep well. They are sold so that 
children may be helped to have happy 
hearts and happy faces. 

When you buy or sell these penny 
seals and stick them on your packages 
and letters at Christmas time, you are 
helping, too. 

Ask your teacher in school or Sun- 
day School all about the tuberculosis 
Christmas seals. 





The American Side 


Last month, on page 8, we quoted 
from the London Daily Mail part of 
an article in which that newspaper 
expressed itself as distressed if not 
horrified that London boys had not 
been able to do better on an examina- 
ton testing their “general knowl- 
edge.” That students, even those con- 
siderably older than the London boys, 
are much the same everywhere, and 
London schools not unique in what 
the Mail describes as shortcomings, is 
evident from the results of the fifth 
annual test in current history con- 
ducted by The Review of Reviews. 
The questions were submitted to 1650 
American students in 27 high schools, 
colleges and universites. Among the 
answers it was stated that “Ma” Fer- 
guson is President of Mexico, Teapot 
Dome is a prominent building in 

Weshington, uscle Shoals are in 
Italy, and Japan has been purchased 
by the United: States. 

The questions related to names of 
persons and places frequently men- 
tioned in the news, and in some in- 
stances called for identificaton of per- 
sonal photographs, cartoons, and in- 
dustrial pictures. The average of cor- 
rect answers was 43 per cent. Thir- 
teen per cent of the students could not 
name the governor of their state; 
11 per cent failed to identify a por- 
trait of President Coolidge. 

The most varied answers came in 
reply to the question, “Who is Musso- 
lini?” A few knew him to be Premier 
of Italy. Others, however, identified 
him as Al Jolson, Billy Sunday or Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen. Still other guesses 
made him out to be a sort of prize 
fighter—either Siki, Wills or Bull 
Montana. 

When asked “Do you enjoy reading 
the magazines and newspapers?” the 
reply for many students was frankly, 
“Yes, the funny part.” As illustrating 
the move from country to city, only 
one student in four was able to iden- 
tify photographs of the reaper and 
the tractor in a field of grain. 

The highest record of any school, 
60 per cent, was made by a large city 
high school. It was found the best 
marks were made by classes which 
give attention to courses on current 
topics, regardless of the geographical 
location of the school. One high school 
senior class on current topics averaged 
79 per cent, while one university class, 
which paid no attention to the trend of 
the times, averaged 49 per cent. 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An qqonteniig for you to have this very successful 
school savings aystem in your own schoolroom. A 
oo tly containing directions and supplies for a 
room éufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 








Our new line comprises (9) Valu- 
able Premiums given your school 
FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS! Look them 
over carefully on Page Seven. 


' HAWAIIAN STUDIO No.728, 


} Guin and my first free lesson. Also reserve a 


4 in no way whatever. 
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TEACHERS! 


Among your fils you have sev- 
eral l who ha’ we tal by ag for drawing 







We pay liberal comateaiee 
for enrollments — ded 
by teachers. You ca 

extra money.We hove! twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience. ' 
Drawing taught in own home: 
— spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 
for teachers. to aed Thave taken this course and 


d teac! y in For your own 
sake and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. Gives = ete details 








our apecial proposition to teachers for recom. 7 
‘mending promising pupils. A 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART CATTLE CREE, MICK 


FRE i Raasen 


andBook 
Jo Prove These Professors 
Can Teach Youlowlo 


Play Hawaiian Guitar 









































portunity to prove 
you can play Ha- 
waiian Guitar 
quickly, learn at 
home in spare 
time, even if you 
have never had mu- 
sical training. 
To prove we can teach 
you, we will send without 
obligation your first lesson 
free and our book, ‘‘How to 
S arn Hawaiian Guitar.” 
s When you enroll you re- 
ceive free a beautiful, 
genuine, rofessionai 
size, $18.00 Ha- 
waiian Guitar. Gain 
popularity and so- 
cial success. Soon. 
play_as well as na- 
tive Hawaiians. In 
ij picture two, see 
photograph of Dett- 
born and Howard broad- 
/ casting from WEAF radio 
y ee .Y.C. The peerof 
them Harry J. Clark is 
also at ®, With these ex- 
cng wns you are eure fo 


Free Picture Method Easy 


Hawall Besides f ith th h, 
; esides furnishing you with thoroug) 
Gul tar easy to understand printed lessons, we 
supply, many photographs of our pro- 
fessors’ playing. With our professors 
in action . your guide, it is easy to 
imitate these — Besides 
this, you receive rams, Charts and 
phonograph pec ap P our instructors’ 
playing, practically bringing our pro. 
fessors from our 
~  gtudio to your 
> = =hom 












of New York Academy of Musi 
y 100, sae Avenue, New York. “ones 


se rush your book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
( gift Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me 











Sta 
(Note:—This offer expires in oO peer) 
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I Was Afraid of This 





New Way to Learn Music 


——Until I Found lt Was Easy As A-B-C 


Then I Gave My Husband the 
Surprise of His Life 


66¢T.\ON’T be silly, Mary. You're perfectly 
foolish to believe you can learn to 
play music by that method. You can 
never learn to play the piano that way... 
it’s crazy! You are silly to even think about 
_ 

“But, Jack, it’s...” 

“Mary, how can you believe in that crazy 
music course. Why it claims to teach music 
in half the usual time and without a teacher. 
It’s impossible!” 

That is how my husband felt when I 
showed him an ad telling about a new way to 
learn music. He just laughed. His unbeliev- 
ing laughter made me wonder. I began to 
feel doubtful. Perhaps I had been too opti- 
mistic—perhaps enthusiasm and the dream of 
realizing my musical ambitions had carried 
me away. The course, after all, might prove 
too difficult. I knew that I had no special 
musical talent. I couldn’t even tell one note 
from another—a page of music looked just 
like Chinese to me. 

But how I hated to give up my new hope of 
learning to play the piano. Music had always 
been for me one of those dreams that never- 
come-true. I had longed to sit down to the 
piano and play some old sweet song... or 
perhaps a beautiful classic, a bit from an op- 
era, or even the latest jazz hit. When I heard 
others playing, I erivied them so that it al- 
most spoiled the pleasure of the music for 
me. For they could entertain their friends 
and family ... they were musicians. And 
I, I was a mere listener. I had to be satisfied 
with only hearing music. 

I was so disappointed at Jack. I felt very 
bitter as I put away the magazine containing 
the advertisement. For a week I resisted the 
temptation to look at it again, but finally I 
couldn’t keep from “peeking” at it. It fasci- 
nated me. It told of a woman who had 
learned to play the piano in 90 days! She 
had mastered the piano by herself, in her 
spare time, and at home, without a teacher. 
And the wonderful method she used required 
no tedious scales—no heartless exercises— 
no tiresome practicing. Perhaps I might do 
the same thing! 

So finally, half-frightened, 
half-enthusiastic I wrote to 





was wonderfully rapid, and before I realized 
it, I was rendering selections which pupils 
who study with private teachers for years 
can’t play. For thru this short-cut method, 
all the difficult, tiresome parts of music have 
been eliminated and the playing of melodies 
has been reduced to a simplicity which any- 
one can follow with ease. 

Finally I decided to play for Jack, and 
show him what a “crazy course” had taught 
me. So one night, when he was sitting read- 
ing, I went casually over to the piano and 
started playing a lovely song. Words can’t 
describe his astonishment. “Why... why 
... he floundered. I simply smiled and 
went on playing. But soon, of course, Jack 
insisted that I tell him all about it. Where I 
had learned ... when I learned... how? 
So I told of my secret ...and how the 
course he had laughed at had made me an 


‘accomplished musician. 


One day not long after, Jack 
came to me and said, “Mary, 
don’t laugh, but I want to try 


then write to the U. S. School of Music for a 
copy of the booklet “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” together with a Demonstration 
Lesson, explaining this wonderful new easy 
method. 

Don’t hesitate because you think you have 
no talent. Thousands of successful students 
never dreamed they possessed musical abil- 
ity until it was revealed to them by a won- 
derful “Musical Ability Test.” You, too, can 
learn to play your favorite instrument thru 
this short-cut method. Send the coupon, The 
Demonstration Lesson showing how they 
teach, will come AT ONCE. Address the 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Building, New York 


Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. 
ge S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Pick Your 
Course 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home”, with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and partic- 
ulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 


learning to play the violin by 
that wonderful method. You 
certainly proved to me that it 
is a good way to learn music.” 

So only a few months later 
Jack and I were playing to- 


the U. S. School of Music— 
without letting Jack know. 
Almost as soon as I mailed the 
letter I felt frightened. Sup- 
pose the course proved to be 
horribly difficult ... suppose 





Piano ’Cello 

Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Drums and_ Sight Singing 
Ukelele 








Jack wees right after all! Pay edtees gether. Now our musical eve- 
Imagine my joy when the Howsilen Steel Calter nings are a marvelous success. E ‘ 
course arrived and I found that Mandolin = Harp Every one compliments us, and Have you above instrument?............ 
it was as easy as A.B.C. Why, a aaa we are flooded with invitations. 
a mere child could master it! cations Silas Music has simply meant every- ee — on 
While Jack was at work, I Piano Accordion thing to us. It has given us a 
started learning. I quickly saw Voice and Speech Culture Popularity! Fun! Happiness! EE Le 
how to blend notes into beau- a See % * * * 
tiful melodies. My progress If you, too, like music... Sh sitatatalbeshiesiiscuiaamai a 
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The Books You Want Now! 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s en- 
tertainments of every description for this special occasion including 
50 recitations, 14 dialogues, exercises and plays, 5 drills, 6 tableaux, 
5 acrostics, 13 songs, etc. 


Christmas Plays and Comedies (40c) 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill and others. 106 pages. Just published! 25 
of the cleverest Christmas plays and dialogues for children of all 
ages, 13 plays for children in grades 3 to 8. 10 plays for young 
children with older ones, 2 plays for the littlest folks. 


_ Bright Entertainments for Christmas (40c) 


eee By Joseph C. Sindelar. 124pages. New material prepared especially for 
this book, including 39 recitations, 15 dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 6 drills, 
3 motion songs, 5 tableaux and pantomimes, and facts about Christmas, 


Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. 45 recitations, 15 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays, 9 songs, 7 drills and marches, 10 acrostics, motion 
songs, and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For all grades. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. 32 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 
monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and mo- 
tion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 14 facts regarding Christmas. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 




























Bec Kley- Gandy Company 


CHICAGO 

































































Dev ices and Diversions for Vitalizing Easy Drawings for the Geography Class— 
Serene pti TT: ‘ Augsburg .. 45 
ation Re eyeapaoey hv pak vp ; : eet gg we ¢ 

a ak a Activities for Rural 4.20 Primary Seat . ork, Sense Training and 
“a S——Metea neeteeeeeetneneneeseseeeeeezeee : SONI TUIINIIE  uscicstnisitiotasiinddiemennmicineimitian 85 

Practical Projects, Plays. and Games for a engl 25 ime tre ar 
T’rimary Teachers—Calmerton ene 1.20 ee aor Celery Wieneae—aeae 85 

P ri m : ry Games to Teach Phonetics— Number | Stories——Deming ‘35 

Simpler nT rh eae y+ Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 

Two Hundred Games That Tea Smith” 4!00 _in the First Four Grades—Deming seeenaien 85 

anag by ey, in the Primary Schools—Bridg- kagpmes ond Composition by Grades— 4.00 
BE WOME, ocncnecnsoceceucenoceseceres AMMONG — ~..0002--00ees--oeeeeneesssseeeeseree sense . 

Practical and Artistic. Basketry——insiey... 4.00 | Language Games for All Grades—Deming 

Methods and Material for Composition in ——Book | only.. 80 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades— With Cards....... : 1.20 
Re a ciaeT SA AE ES ELITR 4.20 One Hundred Stories for Reproduction— 

How to Teach Phonics—Calkins................. .80 RUD: oropsisnpsonbense -30 

One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study— Primary Language Stories—Deming.......... -50 

9 PAINE neveerencoosasooerntessnsenrercesseccseessscccsces SOD Best Memory Gems—Sindelar............----.--- “ 

Number Teaching in the Primary Grades— Morning Exercises for Al! the Year—Sindelar 1.00 

_ Seeley ...... eR CO! Art of Class Management and Discipline— 

Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg 45 Taylor 1.00 














Popular Children’s Books, Cloth Bound, Illustrated in Black and Colors 


Animal-Land Children——Flora Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar....$0.70 










Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik..... e BS Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—Sindelar .70 
Cheerful Children—-Edmund Vance Cooke  .70 Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories— 

A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida.............. 65 Deming 65 
i — and His Animal Friends— 79 Story of the American Flag——Fallows bilan “70 
Sindelar_ .......... cn At ; ; r . . 

ike-To-Do  Stories—-Smi K The Teenie Weenies—Donahey-Baker......... .70 
ame See rete mere —~ a R44 Teenie Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker........ 7 








Nixie Bunny in_ Manners-Land—Sindelar.. .70 4 + -70 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—NSindelar.. :70 | Two Indian Children of Long Ago—Taylor .70 


Books sent postpaid at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your 
money. ur 1926 Catalog of Books, and School Materials is now ready!—the complete standard 
teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. {-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 













It solves the problem 
for both teachers and pupils! 


What to do to keep tiny hands and little 
minds occupied—a problem alike for teacher 
and pupil has been happily solved by 
Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work. 


Particularly is Busy Work helpful to the 
teacher since it conserves her time and 
strength and makes teaching easier. ‘The 
children enjoy it and learn so much quicker, 
because learning with Dobson-Evans’ Busy 
Work is more like playing a game than 
school work. 











TO MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER 

















Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work includes almost every- YF , 
thing you can think of to make school work easier man étttaben the 
for the teacher and more attractive to the pupil. circular forms, 
: 120 triangles an 
Number and sentence builders, cut outs, colored 190 equares in tab- 
pictures, toy money, fables retold, fit-in-forms, sew- let form. Very 
ing cards—an endless variety of helps are found in ee nambarn te 
the Dobson-Evans’ catalogue. Hosts of new ideas primary grades. 
free. Send today for your copy. ied price 40c 
\ 
@ 
INDUSTRIAL 
WEAVING 


Made of tinted construction 
paper. Strong, durable and 
artistic. Paper is heavy 
enough to be woven with- 
out the use of a needle. 
Mats are cut; fringes are 
solid. Guide lines show 
children wheretocut. Price 
25 mats and 25 fringes as- 
sorted in a package 35c. 


THE DOBSON -EVANS CO. - «+ Columbus, Ohio 























Educational Notes 


One person out of every 138 of the 
whole population of Nevada is a full 
time student at the State University. 


All applicants for teachers’ certifi- 
cates in Wyoming must pass an exam- 
ination on the Constitution of the 
United States and of the state. 


Ernest A. Smith, superintendent of 
schools at Evanston, IIl., has~ been 
elected president of the state normal 
school at LaCrosse, Wis. 


The Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley has opened a course in jani- 
tor engineering in which the janitors 
of the college buildings are instructed 
in sweeping floors, washing windows, 
and tending furnaces. 

A trade school for girls which will 
accommodate 1,500 students, is to be 
erected in Brooklyn. The building is 
to be four stories high, of modern fac- 
tery type, and will be fitted with shop 
and special equipment for the instruc- 
tion of girls in numerous women’s oc- 
cupations. 


During 1924, 864 individuals from 
33 different countries received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation some 
form of fellowship stipend, either di- 
rectly through a board or division or 
indirectly through an independent ad- 
ministrative agency. 


We read of a very unusual town 
in Oregon, Malin by name, in which 
the boys in the public school outnum- 
ber the girls, and where the last grad- 
uating class was composed entirely of 
boys. Every boy in the school but 
one took the agricultural course 
offered, 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association is 
to be held in Washington, D. C., from 
February 21 to 25, 1926. Headquar- 
ters, registration, general sessions and 
exhibits will be in the Washington 
Auditorium. No hotel will be selected 
as general headquarters for the de- 
partment. 


At the close of the summer term at 
the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, one master’s degree was 
conferred, and nearly 70 students re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree. The 
total number graduated was 10 per 
cent more than were graduated in Au- 
gust, 1924. The college now runs on 
a quarter-year basis and has graduat- 
ing’ exercises four times a year. 


Courses in rural education ‘were 
given in 77 colleges and universities, 
52 teachers’ colleges, and 70 normal 
schools during the school year 1923- 
24. The courses given most often, as 
described in Rural School Leaflet No. 
87 of the Interior Department, Bureau 
of Education, were called Rural Educa- 
tion, Rural School Administration, 
Rural School Management, and Obser- 
vation and Practice Teaching. 


The Geographic News _ Bulletins 
(thirty issues during school year) 
which are published by the National 
Geographic Society are prepared by 
the Society for the benefit of teachers, 
and any teacher may have them for 
the year’s cost of mailing, 25 cents. 
These Bulletins, illustrated as they are, 
prove valuable aids in the presentation 
of geographic subjects. 

Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools in Rochester, N. Y., has again 
declined a call to a larger city, at an 
increased salary. Several years ago 
he was offered the Philadelphia super- 
intendency, and there have been other 
tempting offers, among them one from 
a large western city. Recently Balti- 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 





Double Entry Bookkeeping Fess, juss 


g Institute, Dept. 105, Springfield, Mo. 





Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. 
prepared to order. $2.50 per1,000 words. Outlines $1 each. 
MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 0. 


Your Boys can get a Genuine Spal- 
ding Leather Foot Ball Free of all 
cost by selling ONLY HALF GROSS 
PENCILS! Read them our remark- 
able offer on Page Seven. 
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Why Educators 
MUST Know 


P_PUCATORS, above all other people, 
must know the basic principles 
and truths regarding broad cultural, 
scientific and social subjects. Every 
teacher wants to know. It is not 
simply a question of personal pride. 
It is much more an earnest desire to 
help along and satisfy the eager minds 
of students by guiding their thoughts 
and questions with intelligent and un- 
derstanding facts and answers. 


Authentic Treatises on 
Popular Subjects 
in “Nutshell”? Form 


Geo. S..Clason, editor, has pub- 
lished the Nutshell Library, covering 
an astounding list of interesting and 
useful subjects, in a form which is 
surprisingly inexpensive, brief and 
complete. One evening. of reading 
with one of these books will give you 
more authentic knowledge on the sub- 
ject of your interest than 9 out of 10 
people possess. Trained writers and 
research people have prepared them. 
Each book is illustrated and presents 
up-to-date information. 


FREE INSPECTION 
Before You Buy 


No need to take our word for the 
value of the Nutshell Library. Send 
in. the coupon and the books will be 
delivered for your inspection. Keep 
them seven days after you receive 
them. Examine them _ thoroughly. 
If they are all we claim—send us 
your check for $2.70, payment in full, 
Otherwise return them to us prepaid 
and without obligation. 


Special Offer 


Special rates upon any volume in 
quantities for school use. Write us 
for rates, stating quantity desired. 





NUTSHELLLIBRARY 





I2 NEW BOOKS ° 270 


ZEAE (LLUSION 
: MA 











them to you postpaid. 
Name 
Address........... : : ATER ENT eee 


NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
230 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


Please send the 12 books from the Nutshell 
Library at your expense. If, after 7 days, 
I decide to keep them, I will send you $2.70 
as payment in full. If not, I will return 
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zm Perfect Voice Institute 








Discovered! 
“ [he Scientific Secret of 






A postmortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 

‘oving the soundness of 
Eugene Peaks whee 
heories of voice produc- 
tion. 


‘ston oo 


Diagram of the throat showing she superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power under 
broper direction. 


ETHER YOUR VOICE IS 
strong or weak, pleasant or 
unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can _ have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home, 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his wone 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% {Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture method 
will improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge—take this 
training—if your voice is not improved 
100% in your own opinion, we will re- 
fund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you FREE this valuable work on 
Physical Voice Culture. Prof. Feuch- 
tinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do 
yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying it. It may be the first step 
in your career. Do not delay. 





1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-28 Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book, ‘Physical Voice Culture’’.” 
I have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most. I assume no obligation 


whatever. 
DSinging [Speaking (] Stammering [] Weak Voice 


Name. 








Address. 
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more tried to secure his services at a 
salary of $15,000. In Rochester he re- 
ceives $10,000. Dr. Weet said that he 
considered the cooperative harmony 
and possibilities for further service in 
Rochester more important than a 50 
per cent greater salary. 


Loans granted to students on a char- 
acter basis and for purposes of study 
are reported by the Harmon Founda- 
tion to be good pay. More than 40 
per cent of the $26,385 loaned to stud- 
ents during the year 1922-23 has been 
paid, though according to agreement 
only 29 per cent was due on February 
1, 1925. The foundation reports that 
pain single account is likely to de- 

ault. 


Higher education in Kansas will be 
administered in future by a board of 
regents, consisting of nine persons, ap- 
pointed by the governor without re- 
striction as to political affiliation, res- 
idence, or connection with educational 
institutions. Previously the control 
of the 27 state institutions—penal, elee- 
mosynary, and educational—has been 
in a board of administration, of which 
the governor was chairman. 


Knights of Youth, a new order 
whose purpose is the ethical training 
of school children, has been introduced 
in 12 public schools of New York City, 
and about 1,000 children are enlisted 
in the ranks of knighthood in a single 
school, No. 15. The order acclaims 
character as the knight’s noblest quest. 
It was formed to retard the increase of 
juvenile crime and is sponsored by the 
National Child Welfare Association. 


That some teachers in the grade 
schools of smaller districts in Yakima 
County, Wash., wear $15 shoes and 
silk stockings was claimed at a recent 
meeting of the Yakima County School 
Directors and this was said to indicate 
that the teachers of that county were 
being overpaid. A minimum of $900 
for grade teachers was proposed to the 
association. A committee of five was 
appointed to study teachers’ salaries 
in the rural schools of the county. 


An interchange of teachers at home 
and overseas for the current year has 
been arranged by the president of the 
Board of Education of Great Britain. 
The governments of the Dominion of 
New Zealand; the Provinces of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan; the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia; and the Province 
of the Transvaal participate in the 
scheme, which was recommended by 
the Imperial Education Conference. 


“Women teachers must not be dis- 
missed merely because they are mar- 
ried,” is the gist of a decision recently 
rendered in a test case brought in an 
English court. The plaintiff had been 
an assistant in a council school since 
1914. She married in 1921, and in 1924 
she and other married women em- 
ployed as teachers by the same local 
education authority received notice 
terminating their engagements. The 
court decided that the notice was in- 


valid and ordered the corporation to |. 


pay the costs. 


A World Hero Prize Competition 
open to the pupils in the secondary and 
higher elementary schools of the world 
was announced in July at the Edin- 
burgh Conference of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations. 
Twelve $100 prizes will be given for 
the best short essays on the twelve fig- 
ures in human history deemed most 
worthy of remembrance as the world’s 
greatest heroes, giving due considera- 
tion to (1) nobility of character; (2) 
fearless and self-sacrificing devotion 


FREE TO TEACHERS cro Sfamyes £5 
Copy of “Our Young Girls” and also ‘‘Humanity's 
Call’’—Young Girls Protective League-Box 460-Salina, Kans. 








C ‘AES AR Gallic Wars, Cicero’s Orations, Inter- 
linear translations, Latin and English 
word for word. Postpaid, $2.10 each, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


715 Baltimore Building, - - Chicago. 





Thousands of letters in our file from 
teachers in all parts of the country 
testify to the merits of our School 
Pencil Premium Plan. Many new 
offers for this year on Page Seven!’ 














Teachers | Specials 








We endeavor to handle every article of merit which the teacher may need. Many of these have been 
improved, refined, are time tested for satisfaction and sold under the ESCO Label. Others are nationally 
known lines which, when ordered thru us, you are sure to receive promptly aud in good condition. 


When you need School Supplies of any kind or description, consult our new 1925 Catalog or write us. 


Every order is given personal attention, 





FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
Hundreds of teachers take advantage of the 
ESCO Premium Offer to secure their schoolroom 
necessities without cost. 
The pencils we send you are sold at Sc each in 
every retail store. 
Tell us the premium you want. We will send 
you the correct number of pencils to sell, Have 
your pupils distribute them at 5c each, remit 
the money to us, We will then send you abso- 
lutely free of charge the premium you have 
earned. We pay the postage. It costs you noth- 
ing but the effort in directing the children. 
If you want to pay cash and get the premium 
and pencils in one shipment a cash discount of 
5 per cent will be allowed. 
Premium No. 41—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Regu- 
lar price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 2—Two dozen Podson, Animal and 
Bird Pictures in natural color. Regular price 
$1 Free for selling five dozen pencils, 
Premium No, 3—One 3x5 flag, moth proof, 
sewed stripes and stars. Regular price $1.80. 
Free for selling eight dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 4—Five pounds of Modeling Clay. 
Regular price 40c per lb. Free for selling eight 
dozen pencils, 
Premium No. 6—Blackboard Pantograph for re- 
producing any picture on blackboard. Regular 
price $1.50, Free for selling six dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 6—Accident Cabinet with, com- 
ete First Aid Kit, Regular price $5.20. 
Free for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 7—One eight inch Globe. Regular 
= $5.25. Free for selling twenty-four 
ozen pencils, 
Premium No. 8—Regulation size Basket. Ball, 
complete with bladder. Regular price $6.00. 
Free for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 9—One dozen four inch school scis- 
sors. _ Regular price $1.25. Free for selling 
five dozen pencils. 
In sending your order be sure to tell us the 
School Dist. and Grade in which you teach. 





KIT NO. 565 
This kit, carefully se- 
lected, is made up of 
the following items: 
tube paste 
Blue pencil 
Red_ pencil 
Penholder and Pen 
1 Box g.per clips 
1 Box rubber bands 
1 pair 6 in. scissors 
1 Box Gummed 
Patches 
1 Ink and Peroil 


Fraser 
1 Box Gold Stara 
Price Complete Post- 
paid only...... $1.00 
LIBRARY RECORD SYSTEM 
Card No. L333 is the office record card and while 
books are out should be kept on file in the tray 
No. 583. Cards kept in such a manner will show 
at a glance all due books. Size 3x5, printed on 
white card board, No, L333 per 100........ $ .60 
DUE SLIP NO. L222 
This slip is printed on good quality paper. Itis to be 





either pasted in back of book or inserted in book 
pocket, It indicates to the book borrower the due 
date. No, L222 Size 8x65, per 100.......... $ 46 


BOOK POCKET NO. 602 
Good quality manila stock, This envelope should 
be pasted in back of book to hold Card Ro. L333 
when book is in. No. 602 Per 100..........8 .60 


INDEX TRAY NO. 583 
This tray takes care of Cards No. L333. It is 
made of Oak, well varnished and has a hinged 
cover to keep dust out. 
(ae Uk 
No, 5253 
No. 3153 Daily Guides 
No. 1 








PRINTED STATIONERY 


STATIONERY is high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 


200 SHEETS will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends 
y ) yp 4 B Ay) St disc 4 y 6 
1 ae The Type we use on our special printed Stationery is a plain Gothic- 
ADDRESS PRINTED ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
IN BLUE (Specimen) —printed in a rich dark blue, 
$1.00 Just send us a one dollar bill and this fine box of stationery will be sent 
POSTPAID. to ‘yout by return mail. Print your name and address clearly to avoid all errors. 





PLAYS AND DRILLS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
The Favorite Christmas 
Book Contains 37 Recita- 
tions and Monologues, 23 
Songs, Exercises, yrills 
and Dialogues. Price $ 40 
The Days We Celebrate. 
Dialogues, entertainments, 
recitations and drills for all 
Holidays, with an especially 
fine list for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Years and 
Washington’s Birthday. 
(gE SRE RE $ .40 











Good Things for Thanks- 

giving. Fifty-eight _ orig 

= inal Recitations, Mono- 

EEDENISON © COMPANY logues, Dialogues, Songs, 
Drills and Plays, Price 

$ .40 


SHORT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

Mrs. Jenkins’ Brilliant Idea. Fight females. 
Time, 35 minutes. A scheme to raise money for 
the aid society by having a sale of their useless 
Xmas_ gifts. A social upheaval nearly follows. 

real comedy. Price $ .25 
Too much of a Good Thing. ‘Three males, Six 
Females. Time, 45 minutes. Scene: A Parlor. 
Tom Perkins will bring down the house with 
laughter, Price 25 
America In the Making. One Act. About 40 
Boys and Girls. Time, 1 hour. The story of 
America from its beginning up to ten o’ciock last 
night. It may_ be — either in or out doors. 
Easily produced. rice. 2 


IDEAL HOLIDAY DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
Ten designs have been prepared to cover the holi- 
days of the school year, Charming designs for 
Christmas, Thanksgiving and other holidays, Sim- 
»le in drawing and easy to color, 

No. 503 Per set of 


$ .20 
No. 503 100 of any design, or assorted.... 1.80 


SEWING CARDS FOR HOLIDAYS 
Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou- 
venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, (Christmas, 
St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, East- 
er; size 5% x5: 12 different designs. 

BO i SW iccnhtententcateteencencceceiescasescosenss $ .35 
DENNISON DECORATED CREPE PAPER— 
For Holiday Decoration—Especially 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Decorated Orege Paper has unlimited uses in the 
schoolroom, tirds, butterflies, flowers and other 
objects are cut out and used as aids in nature 

study and for poster work. 

No. 10—Birds, No, 17—Animals. _No. E-730 
—Bunnies and Chicks, No, H-845——-Cat and 
Pumpkin, No, -847-——Witch and Moon. No. 
T-859—Turkey. No, X-961—Holly Border. No, 
X-971—Santa and Children, No. X-972—Santa 
in Chimney. No. X-976—RBells and Holly. No. 
369—Children. No. 378—Mother Goose. 

Put up in folds 10 feet long, 20 inches wide. 
Price per fold scenceee- 0.90 
Price per dozen folds. ---- 2.80 


























WATER COLOR POST CARDS 
By Penny Ross 

These outline drawings for coloring are printed on 
heavy water color board, 3% x 6 inches, and on 
the reverse side is a post card form for addressing 
and mailing. 

Christmas Cards 
No, 550 Per set of 12 designs 
No. 550 Per dozen sets... 2.16 

Thanksgiving Cards 

No. 551 Ver set of 12 designs 





No. 551 Per dozen 6 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS— 
For the Holidays 














1 Calendar Stencil for each school 
month of the year with an ap- 
propriate border surrounding it. Set of 10, 
Wadia, Sails tetesadeninsnnssediunvaniinedoabadendiine ae Ree $ .60 
1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders appro 
priate for Christmas, New Year's, and Thanks- 
i Y 599 26 


giving. “Se Rae neem ‘ 


COLORED CHALKS 


No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 
box. The colors are Phe brightest ob 
tainable including purple, orange, 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright rei, 
medium green, brown, black and 
crimson, 


BO BOG Fee BoB iccccccescisctctcesees $ .65 
WN GOUNE  cccistatbicicccdsdsbicinenecit 5.80 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

This carefully selected set of juvenile books should 
be included in every primary school library. The 
right kind of books will cause most any child to 
form the good habit of reading. These hooks are 
educational as well as interesting, About 300 
pages to book, size 6x8%, 

Books in Series 
The Arabian Knights Grimm's Fairy Tales 
Robin Hood Treasure Island 
Lambs ‘Tales from Heidi 





Shakespeare Bible Stories Everyon 
Alice's _ Adventure in Should Know 

_, Wonderland Pinocchio 
Kidnapped Robinson Crusoe 
Hans Brinker 
Dr ONIN cicicactesiiseddaistdbdadndedabponbaoweasidoatel $ 1.25 
The Complete Series of 12 DbOOKS.......20-000« 13.40 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

Sensible Seat Work. Full of suggestions for mak- 
ing and using seat work and busy materials. 
Price < 4 
Active Ga . A new 
school room and playground................cceses« ° 

Poems Teachers Ask For. ‘I'wo hundred and four- 
teen pages chuck full of poems that are most 
DOI FBO eccnccictitonsaccocctesconsenseesentahiat 1. 

Naturo Study. <A_ book that tells children in an 
interesting way what they want to know about 
birds, animals, flowers, étc...................... i 






















A nominal handling charge of 25 cents Is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 


Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere 
Prices are 


in the United States. 


ased on cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders. 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Order NOW Pilgrim Pic- 
tures for Thanksgiving, and 
pictures for December Pic- 
ture Study and for Christ- 
mas Gifts. 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Ibe PerrPictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 









Really great pictures tell an 
impressive story with an in- 
terpretation - differing with 
each individual.- Let chil- 
dren have good pictures. 






















Tv 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%4 
For 50 or more. 970 
subjects. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 534x8 
For 25ormore. 2250 
subjects. 


TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12 
For 5 or more. 225 
subjects. 


Send 50 cents for 
Christmas set of 25 pic- 
tures, each 514x8, or 
for 25 Madonnas or for 
25 Pilgrim Pictures. 
Send 50 cents for 50 
Pilgrim Pictures, etce., 
each 3x34. 











of us all, 





To see the beautiful 

k appreciation 
To appreciate the beauti- 
ful ennobles the soul of 
man. 














By Bodenhausen 


Heaven which is their home.” 





By Ferruzzi By Sichel 


Christmas Pictures 


HE Birthday of the Christ-Child is the great Children’s Day. 
son says of children, “Trailing clouds of glory do they come from 
The clouds of glory are the peculiar love 
for little children, first in the heart of the Mother and then in the hearts 


2250 Pictures listed in 64-page Catalogue. 1600 miniature illustrations. 
The paintings are listed by Schools and Painters. 
collection of portraits of Poets, Painters, Writers, Statesmen, Scientists, 
and Musicians. 

Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for Catalogue. 


‘She Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 





There is a marvelous 























Large Pictures 
for Framing 


Artotypes 


22 x 28 inches including the 
margin, 

$1.00 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for 
one. 

Send $2.00 for any 
two of these pictures. 












Tenny- 






Hand colored, same 
size, two for $3.00. 













A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever. 






—Keats 


























In Commercial Art! 


Dependable 
Method Used by the Washington School of Art 


You learn at home yet your work re- 
ceives the personal attention and criticism 
of one of America’s most successful art- 


—Since Completing the Easy, 


ERE’S positive evidence that success- 

ful artists can, week in and week out, 
52 weeks in the year, earn $125 and more 
in this pleasant, big-money work. 

Not only men are making huge successes 
in Commercial Art—but women _ too. 
Here’s a letter from Miss Louise H., a 
Washington School of Art graduate, who 
writes— 

“J just want to write you a few lines to 
let you know of the wonderful success I 
am having. 

“T now have my own studio and have so 
much work that I contemplate putting on 
several additional artists to help me out. 
My work has been published in a number 
of the leading magazines and newspapers 
and my income now averages $125.00, or 
more each week. 

“This seems truly wonderful in view of 
the short time I studied with you. I start- 
ed selling my work immediately after com- 
pleting your course.” 


Become An Artist 
This Easy Quick Way 


Thousands who never dreamed they 
could draw can now easily become artists. 
You too—without any previous training— 
and no matter how little apparent talent 
you have—can now easily learn Illustra- 
ting, Designing and Cartooning through 
this amazingly easy home-study method 
which has been tested and proved by hun- 
dreds of successful Washington School 
graduates, 






Averages 


125 aWeek 





ists. Many students actually sell enough 
work during their training to pay for it 
many times over! 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


A new handsomely illustrated book has 
just been printed, which gives all the most 
up-to-date information on the thousands 
of wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art and shows how this startling new 
method easily enables you to enter this 
field, It tells about our students—their 
success—what they say—actual reproduc- 
tions of their work—how they made big 
money while studying. This attractive 
book will be sent without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send for it. Mail coupon now. 
Washington School of Art, Room 4211-C, 
1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Washington School of Art, Room 4211-C, 
1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
your new book on Art, “New Easy Way to Be- 
come an Artist,’ and details of your special 
offer. 


Name 





Please write plainly Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address 








City State. 




















LA yourjetters and year in one g 
Ofmore colors gf idard Enamet Mt/ 
iA Ay No. C1 Each Cozen /; N AT 
Ussey Sil, Plate .121-2 $1.25 POX NW) 
4 Gold Fill .22 2.20 GRAG267 
terl. S : 


ri. ou. . 
Roll Gold _.45 4.25 
10K.Go 





Id 1.45 14.50 
No. C 125 Each No.R1 Eac 
Gold Filled - .85 | SterlingSilver $1.25 
Sterling Silver -50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
RolledGold- 75 | 14Kt: Gold 4.78 








No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.00 each. 
10 Kt. Gold $4.50 each 
14 Kt. Gold $5.50 each 





Samp.es LOANED upon your Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


@ 


R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





No. N907 No. N894 . NB2S 
luk. Golds. toh of Gold $2.65 08s NERS 0 
Ster. Silver 75cj14k. Gold $3.39/14k. Gold $7.95 
TEACHERS! 


CLASS P 
Buy Direct from the Pa oe ot 


janufacturers. 





ings. Med-| NGA G0 
Wedoengrar-| preety 
prepay transportation charges.\ Ster. Silver $1.45 
very Quaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS.S.STIFFT manuracturer 
MEDALS RJ 


Showing vour own Letters & fear 








Silver plate 20c. $1.75 | Sterling Silver...§2,25 each}siiver plat : 
Silver Pier 30c 3.00] 10Kt Gold,.... SOn m% Powe stiece aoc; 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75) 14 Kt Gold---+. 6.00 4 [Rolled Gold SSe ; 
Bolid Gold ,$),50 15.00 lid Gold $1.60 1600 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 
CLASS 25¢2!N 
r— : 


any 3 letters and 
igures 1 or 2 colors enamel. Silver plate 25 
ba. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 do: 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 4 
627 Bastian Bidg.,, Rochester, N. Y. 












Our“On Time” and Honor Pins are popular. 
Milustrated eatalog free, Buy Pins or Rings 
direct from maker. Save money! 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
orth Attleboro, 





14 Bruce Aves N 
CLASS RINGS & PINS a, 
Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. 


order for ci Whe: A eyed 
.,80C! , cluD e 
= Bt oF Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, WY. 


CLASS PINS SiScuteion. rwocataloes 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg,;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO. 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 
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to a great cause; (38) constructive 
work for humanity of. a permanent 
character. Rules of the competition 
and directions for principals and 
teachers may be secured by writing the 
National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 17th St. N. W., Washington, 


John Enright, who has retired as 
commisssioner of education in New 
Jersey, had completed 54 years of con- 
tinuous service in the public school 
system of that state. He began as 
teacher of a one-room school. 


Music for Schools 


The imprint of M. Witmark and 
Sons, New York, has been for years a 
familiar one on music publications and 
the firm has been recognized as one of 
the leading producers in that line. 
Their products have included sheet 
music, choruses, cantatas, operettas, 
comic operas, musical sketches and 
collections. The announcement that 
they are now, with all of their expe- 
rience and facilities, specializing on 
material for schools will be of partic- 
ular interest to our readers. This 
material will embrace a great variety 
of compositions including their “Black 
and White” series, already so favor- 
ably known. We have just received 
a few of their new publications which 
are worthy of special attention. These 
are: “Under the Sea,” a musical play 
for children, in two scenes, lyric and 
dialogue by Evelyn Haydn, music by 
Jessie Mae Jewitt; “The Flowers That 
Bloom in the Spring,” a one-act oper- 
etta, in two scenes, for girls, by Ar- 


thur A. Penn; “Joyous Moments,” ten - 


little two-part songs with lyrics by 
Laura Rountree Smith and music by 
Anna Heuermann Hamilton; “A Song 
of Sixpence,” a semi-humorous can- 
tata for boys and girls or adults, by 
Arthur A. Penn; Volume I of “Four- 
Part Songs for Male Voices,” com- 
piled especially for schools, colleges, 
glee clubs, etc., a collection of twenty- 
one songs by different writers and all 
of fine musical quality. All of the 
firm’s publications are issued in sub- 
stantial form and they will be found 
to constitute a real treasure-house of 
musical features. 


Toothbrushes and Advertising 


In sending the new advertisement of 
the Rotary Tooth Brush, and the 
offer to furnish them to school chil- 
dren, which appears on another page 
in this magazine, Mr. J. H. Nortridge, 
president of the North Ridge Brush 
Co., tells of the experience of the com- 
pany in connection with a similar offer 
made through this magazine last year. 
He writes that it was a new venture 
for this company, adding: “We real- 
ized that school children were in need 
of a sanitary toothbrush that would 
thoroughly clean their teeth and we 
knew that we had the kind of tooth- 
brush that would do this work in the 
right way; but we did not know how 
kindly the teacher would take to a new 
style of toothbrush and we had to de- 
pend upon the teacher to collect from 
the children and send for the brushes.” 

The results of the announcement 
were so much larger than expected 
that the company was unprepared to 
fill all orders promptly. But this was 
overcome by extra efforts, and nearly 
50,000 toothbrushes were finally sent 
out. Naturally Mr. Nortridge wished 
to hear from teachers and pupils who 
had received them, and ke says, most 
appreciatively, “I want to tell the 
readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR that the 
letters we received from_ teachers 
meant far more to us than the money 
we received for the brushes. To know 
that thousands of children were sup- 
plied with brushes that pleased them 
and that the teachers had taken so 
kindly to the proposition and helped 
us so much and were so well pleased 
with the results was very gratifying.” 

The offer is again made with the 
statement that the manufacturers will 
supply to the children as many tooth- 
brushes as they can make along with 
their other brushes. 
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Actual Size of Book 


8% inches x 10% inches 




















HAT was the secret of Elbert Hubbard’s 
genius? What was it that enabled him 
to become one of the world’s most prolific 
writers? What was it that enabled him to 
hold thousands spellbound by the clarity of his 
thought and freshness of his vision? What 
was behind his tremendous success in business? 
Early in Hubbard’s life he began the prep- 
aration of a scrap book. He 


Elbert Hubbard's Source | 
Book of Ideas- Now Yours /| | 
His Private Scrap Book Published at Last! 


Here they are—for you to use as your own—the golden nuggets of wisdom that inspired 
Elbert Hubbard, the Genius—that enabled him to reach such glorious heights of achievement 


served and used by Elbert Hubbard him- 
self. His scrap book is, in truth, a liberal 
education condensed into one beautiful and 
unique volume. It is a whole glorious library 
in itself! 

Inspiring? How could it be anything else, 
this golden scrap book compiled from the best 
writings of the best thinkers of all ages! 


A Treasure House of Ideas 





kept this scrap book faithfully 
thru the years. He preserved 
in it the thoughts that inspired 
him, the ideas that gave him 
vision, the beautiful passages 


Choice Bits From 
These Great Writers: 


You can not imagine what it 
‘ will mean to you to own this 
extraordinary Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book. Each selection is 


that set his pulse to beating, the H. G. WELLS F 

bits of wivéom that made hes a MAETERLINCK a: eee ye cw — o 

better business man. Thru the HELEN KELLER em 58 8. age tage ard 

world’s vast store of knowledge GEORGE ELIOT an inspiring idea. — oe 
DANTE only to glance thru this great 


he waded, seeking, finding and 
preserving the ideas and 


OSCAR WILDE 


storehouse of beautiful thoughts 
and sound wisdom to _ under- 


: SHAKESPEARE 
a a ae eee DICKENS stand how Elbert Hubbard be- 
studied carefully, separated the ARISTOTLE came so versatile and prolific, 
? GUIZOT why he was able to talk and 


gold from the dross—and each 
flash of brilliance that solved 
some problem, went into his 
private scrap book. 

Slowly but surely this scrap 
book grew with the passing of 
years—and became at last Hub- 
bard’s chief source of inspira- 
tion. It was to his scrap book 
that he turned constantly for 
ideas. In this scrap book he 
preserved the rarest and choic- 
est selections from the world’s 
greatest masters. And he was 
well qualified to judge what was 


HUXLEY 





DANIEL WEBSTER 


FRANCIS BACON 
MADAME DE STAEL 
JOHN RUSKIN 
CHARLES DARWIN 
CONFUCIUS 

DISRAELI 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


—and hundreds of other 
great minds from everyage, 
every country, writing on 
almost every subject of 
general interest. 


write so well on so many sub- 


jects. 
® Hubbard’s Scrap Book makes 
it unnecessary for you to wade 
thru tons of literary rubbish to 
find one golden idea. For in 
this amazing book you will find 
—waiting for you—the very 
thoughts, ideas and inspiration 
you need to help you in your 
daily work all thru life. It would 
take you a lifetime to prepare 
a scrap book of this kind for 
yourself, yet here is a scrap book 
—collected and preserved by 








worth while preserving. 

And now this scrap book is 
available to you! Between these two covers 
you will find an unbelievably wide range of 
subjects. Art, poetry, finance, economics, 
philosophy, history, conduct of life, ethics 
of business—his keen mind overlooked noth- 
ing. There are choice selections from more 
than 500 master thinkers and writers—brief, 
clear, condensed—as they were clipped, pre- 


one of the ablest minds of mod- 
ern times, all ready and waiting 
for you to use! 


Not an Ordinary Book—— 
Unique and Beautiful 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine 
example of Roycroft book-making. The type 
is set Venetian style—that is, a page within 




















a page—and printed in two colors on fine tint- 
ed book paper. It is bound in scrap-book style 
and tied with linen tape. The covers are made 
of cloth-lined butcher paper, reproducing the 
binding of Elbert Hubbard’s famous maga- 
zine, The Philistine. 

We would like to have you see this Scrap 
Book, examine it, read it—judge it for your- 
self. May we send it to you on our special 
five-day approval plan? You need not keep it 
unless you are delighted. The Scrap Book 
will be sent to you direct from The Roycroft 
Shops, but to save time it is best to send the 
coupon to Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Dis- 
tributors, New York City. 


Send No Money Now 
Five Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon today. It will 
bring to you immediately Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book for five days’ free examination. If 
you are stimulated and inspired by the first 
page you read, keep it for your own and send 
$2.90 plus a few cents postage in full payment. 
If you are not delighted, return the book to 
us and owe us nothing. 

We want you to be sole judge. Please don’t 
hesitate—clip off this coupon now and mail 
it at once. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft 
Distributors, Dept. 1911, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 








| Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 1911, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send to me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap book in the cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period I 
will either return the Scrap Book without obligation or 
keep it for my own, sending you $2.90 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. 








RR iar 5 a hk re ae TE 
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A few copies are available in de luxe binding of semi-flexible 











basket-weave buckram for only $l additional. Please check 





in the square at the left if you want this deluxe binding, with 
the same return privilege. 
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BRADLEY’S 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


FOR HOLIDAY BUSY WORK 





- 


QC) CURATION for little folks that provides worth-while fun in 
cutting, coloring and simple construction work. Outline designs 
of familiar objects, all in sections cut out and joined together with 
tiny brass fasteners, supplied with each set. They are then colored 
with crayon or water colors. When finished the design has been 
transformed into an attractive paper toy, with movable parts. 
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PILGRIM VILLAGE 


$306 Nine sheets of designs with directions for coloring. The subjects include 
figures of the Pilgrim men, women and children, Indians and squaws, wigwams, 
log cabins and stockades, canoes, trees, and the good ship “Mayflower.” These 
various figures are cut out, colored and made to stand erect by means of a 
standard pasted on the back. When the pieces are assembled a most attractive 
Pilgrim Village is formed, Price, each, $0.60 postpaid. 


THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


8362 Eight plates of designs representing the people and incidents associated 
with the landing of Columbus. Here are the ships, the Indians, the Knights in 
Armor, the standard bearer of the Castilian flag, the cocoanut and banana trees, 
ete., all well drawn, and making a most impressive picture when cut out and 
colored, Complete directions for coloring accompany the set. 

Price, each, $0.60 postpaid. 











SANTA CLAUS 


8363 A most attractive set of designs relating to Santa Claus and the Commu- 
nity Christmas tree. They include the village church—a wonderfully effective 
bit of paper construction—the sleigh with reindeer, the glorious Christmas tree, 
the snow laden hemlocks, happy children and their toys, the village houses and 
all the incidentals to create the atmosphere of Merry Xmas, 


ESKIMO VILLAGE AFRICAN VILLAGE 


8303 People of the North faithfully 8305 Native huts and palm trees, ele- 
represented, with their snow houses, phants and lions and the people them- 
dog sleds, and other objects associated selves make this an unusually attrac- 
with them. Full directions and sheet tive set of material. Directions for 
of color suggestions. Put up in at- constructing and sheet of color sug- 
tractive portfolio printed in two col- gestions. Put up in attractive port- 
ors. Price, each, $0.60 postpaid. folio in two colors. 

Price, each, $0.60 postpaid. 


L 


BRADLEY'S STRAICHT LINE 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


MOTHER GOOSE 











MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Springfield 
Masrocharetts 














MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUTS 
8215 Representing twelve of the heroes and heroines of Mother Goose, this set 
is of valuable aid of familiarizing the child with his first nursery rhymes. _ 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40 postpaid. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
8214 Twelve characters made famous by Louis Carroll’s classic of childhood, 
interpreted with intelligence and real artistic result. An excellent means of il- 
lustrating this popular story as it is read to or by the child. : 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40 postpaid. 


TOYLAND SERIES 


8216 Twelve sectional outline pictures of miscellaneous characters, and ani- 
mals identified with childhood interests and association, . 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40 postpaid. 





Write for complete illustrated circular of Bradley’s Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicaog: THOMAS CHARLES CO, 








The Attitude of Teachers 


An editorial entitled “Evolution and 
the Public Schools” appears in the 
September issue of The Colorado 
School Journal. Previous to publica- 
tion it had been mailed to a number of 
teachers and students of biology in 
different parts of the country, and 
criticism was invited. Aside from 
comments on the editor’s views, the 
following, by an unnamed scientist, is 
worthy of wide circulation as a search- 
ing statement of the situation to-day. 
Note that it points the way to an in- 
creased appreciation of religion 
through science and other subjects, 
provided the teachers of those subjects 
realize their responsibility. 

“If I should personally express an 
opinion as to the reason for a good 
deal of the flippant agnosticism which 
we find among some of our young in- 
tellectuals, I should not lay it to the 
theory of evolution, but to the fact 
that many teachers of science and his- 
tory, of politics and sociology, have 
themselves reached no new and pro- 
found orientation of their own reli- 
gious lives amid the maze of discov- 
eries which physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, psychology, geology, anthropol- 
ogy, and astronomy have given to the 
world. Unfortunately many teachers 
have not seen the enormously enhanced 
religious life which a true orientation 
of the human spirit in the new uni- 
verse which science has given us offers 
to man.” 


Education has long been over- 
organized. Too many persons are en- 
gaged in supervising, in inspecting 
and in recording the work of other 
persons, There is too much machin- 
ery and consequently a temptation to 
stress form rather than content. The 
too intense study of method in educa- 
tion will quickly sterilize the whole 
teaching process. It is partly through 
the exaltation and exaggeration of 
method that present-day education in 
elementary and secondary schools has 
been so wasteful and inefficient. The 
one effective method in teaching is 
thorough understanding of the subject 
matter to be taught. Education can- 
not dispense with scholarship.—Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. 
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Boy Scout Leaders Wanted 


The Boy Scouts of America will 
need, during the next twelve months, 
at least three hundred men to serve 
as full-time, paid executives and as- 
sistant executives, in connection with 
the operation of the 606 first-class 
councils now operating and the new 
councils to be organized during the 
coming year. To meet this need, plans 
are being developed for a series of in- 
tensive training courses of thirty days 
each, to equip these workers for ef- 
fective leadership in local Scout coun- 
cil activities in varous parts of the 
country. : 

The course will be restricted to men 
with such educational qualifications 
and general aptitude as will reason- 
ably assure their success in this par- 
ticular field of educational work. 
Persons interested should communi- 
cate with Mr. Judson P. Freeman, the 
director of the course, at the National 
Council Office, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The council particularly desires to 
convey this information to the educa- 
tional field. In that field are numerous 
men of quality who have made Scout 
work stronger and more efficient by 
their leadership and interest. It is the 
hope that this leaderhip may be con- 
stantly increased. 

The summer season just closed has 
been one of the most successful in the 
history of the Scout Movement. Ap- 
proximately 300,000 boys received the 
benefits of the Scouting Program in 
Scout camps. The membership has 
increased during the ast twelve 
months by over 100,000. It now num- 
bers 789,894 men and boys. This 
total includes 91,689 members of the 
Lone Scout Division. In the Scout or- 
ganization 160,000 men are now giv- 
ing volunteer service. Less than 1,000 
men are employed professionally. 


During the past five years Massa- 
chusetts has expended over $40,000,000 
for school buildings. Over half of 
this has been for junior high school 
buildings. There are now 155 junior 
high schools in Massachusetts. 


“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 











water to make it pliable, 





DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, Itis ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, 


Puryear, Tenn. 











How I Acquired Poise 


and Popularity ¢ 


Here’s a new fascinating way to quick- 
ly overcome timidity and to get out of 


the “wallflawer” class, 


N° wonder I was always a social wall- 
flower—no wonder I had few chances 
to meet attractive girls—was seldom in- 
vited anywhere—never got any real fun 
out of life. At the few parties or dances 
where I was present, I was always timid 
—afraid to “mix-in.” Everybody seemed 
to know all the latest dance steps but I. 
I was clumsy and awkward—in every 
one’s way. 

Now—well, it’s different. Today I have hosts 
of friends—I am invited to parties galore and 
always feel sure of myself in a group or on the 
dance floor, What is the secret? I took a 
friend’s advice and learned dancing from 
Arthur Murray, America’s foremost ‘dancing 
instructor. In one evening I learned the one 
great secret of popularity. 


Have Confidence in Yourself. 


There's no reason on earth for any fellow or 
girl being a poor dancer or poor mixer, Over 
250,000 people have learned to dance and have 
gained self-confidence through Arthur Murray’s 
learn-at-home method, So can you—without 
music—without partner—right in your own 
home. To prove it, Mr. Murray is willing to 
send his new illustrated booklet, “The Short 
Cut to Popularity,” which describes his unique 
method in detail and, in addition, a special test 
lesson from his famous course—absolutely 
FREE, Just include 10c ‘with the coupon to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. Don’t put 





it off—surprise your friends—clip and mail 
this coupon now. Arthur Murray, Studio 540, 
801 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 540, 

801 Madison Ave., New York City 

Please send me your 32 page book and Spe- 
cial Test Lesson. I enclose 10¢ to cover post- 
age, printing and mailing. 


Name 
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“pentaL NURSE —~ Waly 


& ce 
Women! Girls? Earn Bee 
$30 to $65 a Week! © 


Ideal profession for women of all ages. 
Trained Dental Nurses earn $30 to $65 a 







Learn at Home? 
I will train you at home during spare 
ou can qualify in a few 

or a steady dmg at BIG 
Pay. aa 
clear you cannot 

Big Demand?! 
Hundreds of splendid positions now] ratory 
open for trained Dental assistants in! materialeveryeh rytting” to 
Say ene ‘atieeaa 
1 e. in 

new, uncrow id. 


Get My Book—It's FREE! 
t me tell you alla! the fascinati: 
of the Dentai N Get 
oy ee ‘ed pian which Erie: salary increase 
8 n’t fa - 
ite today —it’s free I ee week’ Mrs. Steele. 


McCARRIE scnoet, 1338 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.97-W, Chicago, 2 


>100 Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for full information and free 
book “Short Story’’ writing, telling 
how Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest 
authority of them all’, will teach you 
by mail. His students have made 
thousands from their stories. Story 
writing is a fascinating, profitable side- 
: = for teachers vd the’ sh education 

and spare time, an e short cut, at 
Dr.Burton present, to success in Photoplay writ- 
ing. Hereis areal training course with individual criti- 
cism and grading of lessons and written exercises. Our stu- 
dents are making good—a woman student recently received 
$300 for one story. Write today, special low rate in effect. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 324 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 























10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of =: now studying 
the Bible under com 


uidance. 
COURSES wentiot e. New 
ine? *“JESUS’ WAY OF 
LIVING.’ — Bible study 
tive feorature 


pegio now. (Dera URSES. 5c 

Sor moretoone address 60c en 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 457, Chicago, fll. 





















FORTUNES are beingmade in Tea Rooms and 
Motor Inns everywhere. You can open one in 
your own home—city, town, country, or resort, 
and make money hand oyer fist or manage one 
already going. Big salaries paid to traine 

agers; shortage acute. e@ ~ teac 


Be independent, Write for Free 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Ma: erine Director 
Dept. ¥-1013 “Washington, De Ce 





malice Bradley, famous expert, 
on usthowtomake home-cook- 
cake-making, candy - making 
ve bi; OMS, How to cater, run 


i 
‘own bi business or Dositio ns. 
il, booklet ond Boe for Profit,’ 
"School of Home Economics, 341T, Geum St.Chicape 


GOVT. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


ST-STU.T.T-TERING 2% S222 
instructive booklet FREE. Walter “McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Brighten the schoolroom 
with Christmas colors 


Maketheschoolroomthecenterof holiday happiness. 
The children will have heaps of fun helping to deco- 
rate. It is easy and inexpensive with the help of the 
New Dennison Christmas Book 
This 24-page book (26th edition just out) illustrated 
in colors,contains a weajih of information on Christ- 
mas decorating. It shows you how to make wall 
borders, posters, banners, window decorations, It 
illustrates many little gifts which children can make. 
Get this valuable book from your stationer, depart- 
ment store or druggist, where you can also get Den- 
nison’s Christmas goods. Or send the coupon with 
ten cents (fifteen in Canada.) 
DENNISON’S, Dept.7M, Feonshaghemn, Mass. 
I enclose ten cents (fifteen in Canada) for the new 
(26th edition) Christmas Book. 


Name 
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Children and Books 


All the best teaching is done uncon- 
sciously. _Too frequently in books 
about children’s reading, there is a 
ge of teaching instead of the spirit 
0 

Hasiaee the first thing necessary for 
a grown-up who wants to encourage a 
love of reading in children is that he 
rid himself of the idea of teaching boys 
and girls to enjoy books. The child’s 
moods should be respected, in all our 
endeavors to bring children and books 
into natural and intimate asssociation. 
Sometimes a child will enjoy an imagi- 
native book, at other times he will 
long for a more realistic type of story. 
Let children make different kinds of 
book friends. 

The supreme test of a child’s book 
is: Has this book come out of a rich, 
full mind, with a true understanding 
of childhood? Or is it merely the best 
that can be done by a mediocre person? 
Far too many children’s books have 
been written out of empty_minds. 

Children do not want to be bored by 
having books forced upon them: just 
because some grown-up has _liked 
those books. They want to be allowed 
to find things for themselves, to exer- 
cise their own choice—Anne Carroll 
Moore, Supervisor of Work With Chil- 
dren, New York Public Library. 


An Improved Blackboard 


It is scarcely a hundred years since 
a Vermont schoolmaster used the first 
blackboard in an American _ school- 
room. To-day blackboards are almost 
as indispensable as windows, and their 
use rivals that of pencils and _ pads. 
Naturally this increase has challenged 
the best efforts to produce something 
better than has been in use. 

At Chicago Heights, Illinois, the 
Weber Costello Co. have been making 
good blackboards in vast amounts for 
forty years, but this challenge stirred 
all their inventive genius, aroused 
them to start a series of experiments 
in physics, chemistry and mechanics 
which have eventuated in their Ster- 
ling Lifelong Blackboard. This black- 
board is a combination of two time- 
tested materials, which only after in- 
finite care, patience and experiment, 
ccupled with large expenditure of time 
and money, has been developed to its 
present state of perfection over nat- 
ural slate. It took eight years to com- 
plete experiments. This was followed 
by a three year actual test in public 
and private schools. Only after this 
exacting test proved satisfactory, did 
science announce that it had developed 
a better and more economical black- 
board without the use of natural slate. 
Longer slabs of greater durability and 
elasticity, finer, blacker and more uni- 
form writing surface, fireproof, back- 
ing properly seasoned to give lifelong 
durability, immunity. from warping 
and buckling, and minimum upkeep are 
some of: the. good points claimed for 
this newly developed “Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard.” 


A New Music Magazine 


Music and Youth, “the first music 
magazine for young people in Amer- 
ica,’ makes its bow with the Octo- 
ber number. Its contents are varied 
and worth while, it is attractive in 
make-up, and it seems to present musi- 
cal matters in a way to appeal to 
young students. The magazine has 
received a warm welcome from music 
teachers and supervisors. The pub- 
lishers are Evans Brothers, Arlington 
— 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 

ass. 





Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You: can get them free! 
Read Page Seven. 





Address 


If you wish the catalogue of School 
Supplies, check here ( ). 

















——P LAY S— 


Our List K of Playsfor Young People and 

our Library Service will help you select the 

right play for class-room or public perform- 

ance by your School. Send for particulars. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 

59 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


| 























Christmas Cards 





Everyone Uses Them. Your Pupils Want Them 





Take advantage of this demand. Let your pupils sell 
them and make money for your School. 


OUR ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


are put up in packets containing seven beautiful engraved cards with 
tissue lined envelopes, retailing at 25c each. Actual value 35c. 


You receive our dealers’ discount enabling your pupils to earn 10c for 
your School on every packet sold. 


Use the profit for your School to buy the special items you so much desire. 





Start at once. Use the coupon below either 
for a sample packet or for a trial order. We 
allow 30 days for payment. Each pupil can 
easily sell at least three packets. You can then 
re-order additional packets as you need them. 


We havea very attract- 
ive opportunity open 
to teachers to represent 
us On our entire line of 
genuine steel die En- 
graved Greeting Cards 
and Stationery. A pleas- 


The Forman-Bassett Co. | nt, permanent and 
profitable connection 
1427 W. 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


with a house having a 
91 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


record of 91 years of 
clean business. Write us. 








The Forman-Bassett Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please Send Me 
Please Send Me 


a Sample Packet to look over. 





Packets at L5c each as a trial order. 
‘Teacher’s Name 
School 
Mailing Address 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


U. S. Government Jobs 
MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your County) _/Fralim Inauax 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. ff Dept. J246, 

POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS Fee sepeetie 

ndly send me, entirely free 

(All Postal Salaries Just Raised) - of ies (1) 4 fll denerigtion 

uit) Specispen exer ; 

BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS Pg Bree cony. of ‘ilustr ‘ 

These portions, are net | hard for Jrachers to get. Country Pa ettatanle MO U- 5. Gove rnment Jobs now 

t t ts st rt l ch - ; 

ous is woul tote Mansoor ee political influe mse . net nae ” ‘Sen t noice Clerk: ($1700. $2700) 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS oy” City Mail Carrier. . . ($1700-$2100) 

Rural Mail Carrier. . Ph -3h $3300) 


Fill out the coupon, Clerk at Washington, D. CG. ($1140-$1860) 
today—now, at once, Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$39000) 


—This investment of two cents z 
00 IT NO for a postage stamp may 4 I EOE ECU T CTT CCUTLC LORETO TCC 


result in your getting a big paid United f Mrini ns eisadecdes aadeen ciueedsweenes 
States Government Job for life. tS t= This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 


Tear it off and mail it y 
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Seat Work 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Every Teacher Knows That Her Success 
Depends Largely on Just How Interested and 
Busy She Can Keep Her Pupils. Our Ma- 
terial Will do this for you. 











CUT-UP RHYMES FOR SEAT WORK 


FLASH CARDS OF THE 
COMBINATIONS 











TH , ' . 








the rhyme-card, 

ingly illustrated, 

envelope containers for the words, ~~ 
G3013. Mother Goose. Jack Horner, etc. 
G3016. Mother Goose. Jack and Jill, ete. 
G312. Rhymes from Christina Rossetti. 
G313. Stevenson Verses. (Child's Garden.) 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Teachers appreciate the 
value of outline maps in 
the study of geography 
and history. These maps 
are on good paper, 8% 
x11 inches. Order by 
number. Per dozen, 12 
cents. Fifty for 40 cents, 


M801. World, Mercator’s, 
M803. United States. 

M805. North America, 
M806. South America, 
M807. Europe, 

M808. Asia, 

M809. Africa. 

M810. New England States, 











Tlevense Farell. 


Adapted for early first grade. Each set consists of six 5 0738. 
different rhymes in large type, and the same rhymes in 
print and script in form for cutting up into words. 
pupil builds the rhyme with the cut-up words, guided by 
The Mother Goose rhymes are charm- 

Each is a six-pupil set, with twelve 


30 cents. 








For use on the Plymouth Chart. 
or for inde- 
pendent use as 
flash cards. 
Heavy Manila, 
3 in. wide, 
round corners, — 
C720. Addition within 10, 45 

CATAS ccccccccccvcccccccces, 
C727. Subtraction within 10, 
GE CATEBanr cc ccccccccesecces 
C732. Multiplication Tables, 
1x1 to 6x6, 36cards.....+. 
- C733, Multiplication Tables, 
1x7 to 12x12, 108 cards.... 
Even Division within 
table of sizes, 36 cards...... 


“HOW MANY?” 






















The 

















. 






30 cents. 
30 cents. 







30 cents. 














Simple number exercises in silent 
reading requiring attention to number 
and counting. The answers are written 
on the pupil’s paper through perfora- 
tions in the folder. All answers are 










keyed. Six “Perfo”? folders, all differ- 
ent, each with 23 questions. Adapted 
to grades 1A and 2B. 






75 cents. 













NOAH’S 
ARK 


Silent reads |: 
ing seat 
work for 
second 
grade in fole 
lowing di- 
rections. Pupils put animals in the 




































M811. Middle AtlanticStates, 
M812. North Central States. 
M813. South Atlantic States, 














ark as the cards tell them to. With 
self-help dictionary cards, The latest 
in silent reading. Set of six, all differ- 
ent, 75 cents. 
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The above offers are only a few of the hundreds 


consequently we shall de our best to satisty you. 


We know that if we succeed in pleasing you with your first order, you will be our regular customer, 
ynseq Send us your trial order today and try our material. 
We will send you also our complete Catalogue, full of silent reading devices, and other new materials. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, 7854 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





that we fully describe in our 36-page Catalogue. 









The School Teacher 
Who is Astounding 


America! 


Once earning only $600 a year teaching school— 
now America’s foremost lecturer and authority on ap- 
What has raised this man to his 
present position in life? What is the mysterious pow- 
wields—a power which he can cee, 

ou- 
sands of despairing persons on the road to health, 


plied Psychology. 


er which he 
ers how to use—a method which has started 
happiness, and prosperity. 


HOUSANDS upon thousands have been_ turned 
sreat theatres and auditoriums _in Chicago 






the gr 

San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Boston, and practically 
every great city in America where Dr, Bush has been lec- 

These vast halls could not accommodate half of those 

who heard of his wonderful powers and had heard how he dis- 


turing! 
closed the secret of his powers to others! 


AN ASTOUNDING NEW POWER 


This force can be harnessed in such a way as to 
bring us the MATERIAL things we want—money, 
power, influence, no matter what it is, And Dr. Bush 
has harnessed this force; has proved its value in 
his own case; and has proved time and again that 
he can show others how to use this power. 

Reports began to come in so_amazing that they 
were instantly investigated by Newspapers, Scien- 
tific Bodies, and Societies for Psychological Re- 
search—and found absolutely true. 












away from 
New York, 







America’s fore- 
most lecturer 
and authority 





HIS TEACHINGS NOW IN 
BOOK FORM 


Partial List of Contents 
Psycho-Analysis and the Subcon- 
scious 





on psychology 
will realize, pays only for the 
co of printing, advertising 


8 
and _ distributing 





To reach still more people Dr. u oa 

; as inc ate ; lec- | Howto Have Amazing Memo the 540-page » Z 
fires it an absorbingly jnterest. | Howie Destroy Fear Mens Worst | book, Other ¢/Zagdlly 
ing Book, “Applied Psychology,” What is Love and Howto Keep It = pistes ‘ge eri oot 
which will_ be aot. . a How to See Personality—How itself with- —— pe? rou 
TRIAL, Luther Burbank says, nd Ad. se 2 o{T 0 ic 
“Applied Psychology’ appears to | Mowse Overcome, caqure ® wea wilt not ren 


me the most practical and useful 
work which has been published 
on these and similar subjects. 


terious Forc 
Vibration—How to 
How to Kill Wo 


WHEN YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


Are you nervous or depressed? 
Do you feel old? Have you lost 
your grip? Have you a person- 
ality that fails to attract others? 
Are you timid? Are you misun- 
derstood? Do others seem in- 





How to be Beautiful Through Mys- 


How to Conquer Iliness 
Poverty ‘a Disease How to Over- 


come It. 
How to Double Your Efficiency, 
iow to jake 
e 


e 
Lawin t 






PYA\: G 
owe a penny. oi 
But begin. to 
enjoy the bene- 
fit of this new 
force at once, 
Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


Win Success— 


. and’How | DAVID V. BUSH, 


Dept. 6511, 
226 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








clined to give you always the 
worst of everything? Do you 


lack the aggressiveness necessary to bring you_pos- 


ition and power? Are you in ill health? Have 
ou any chronic disease? Is anyone in your fam- 
ily or among your friends so affected? Are your 


children willful and disobedient? 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


Mail the coupon. This remarkable book will be 
sent at once, Read it for 5 days. At the end 
of that time, if you find it the most inspiring, 
the most. valuable means to obtain health, wealth 
and happiness send us only $3.50-——-which, as you 





DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher, 
Dept. 6511, 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11. 
Please send me a copy of “Applied “+o 
agre 








to 7 an oS yy ie approval ‘five days. 
Name 

Address 

City 





Remittance by International Money Order 
must accompany all foreign orders, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


English in New York Schools 


Improving the spoken language of 
New York’s population through the 
public schools of the city is the purpose 
of the oral English plan adopted: by 
the board of superintendents. Every 
school will participate in the plan, 
from the elementary grades through 
the high schools and training schools. 
Every lesson is to be a lesson in Eng- 
lish, and the objective is that preci- 
sion in speech, exactness of statement, 
and elegance of form may be made 
common among the children of the 
city. The use of correct English will 
be required not only in English classes, 
but habits of precision in the use of 
words and accuracy of statement of 
thought must be stressed in every 
classroom and upon every occasion. 


A Teacher’s Profile 


This generation is not so familiar 
with the Bland silver dollar as was its 
immediate predecessor, It was first 
minted 46 years ago and was then as 
common as is the paper dollar to-day. 
But it never was a popular coin in this 
section of the country. The retirement 
of a schoolma’am brings to mind this 
“dollar of our daddies.” 

The silver coin bore the Goddess of 
Liberty in the beautiful profile of Miss 
Anna W. Williams, who for 40 years 
taught in the Philadelphia _ schools. 
George Morgan, the designer, pro- 
nounced Miss Williams’ head the most 
perfect he had ever seen. Miss Wil- 
liams’ glory goes beyond her physical 
aid in embellishing a piece of silver. 
Her fame as a kindergarten instructor 
spread beyond the confines of the 
Quaker City. Her services have been 
of value to thousands upon thousands 
of pupils as a director in their early 
education. What she has  accom- 
plished, millions of those clinking coins 
could not have purchased if the apti- 
tude and cheerfulness necessary in this 
grade of the school system had been 
lacking.—Boston Post. 


“The Nutshell Library” 


An unusual group of small educa- 
tional books in a variety of fields is 
“The Nutshell Library of Recent 
Thought and Knowledge,” put out by 
the Nutshell Publishing Co., 230 West 
Superior St., Chicago. In compact 
form each contains the most impor- 
tant facts regarding some subject of 
current or permanent interest. <A 
surprisingly large amount of worth- 
while information is presented in a 
way that makes the reading a_pleas- 
ure. Among the twelve individual 
titles we note: “Evolution of the 
Earth”; “Astronomy without a _ Tel- 
escope”; “Everyday Miracles of Mod- 
ern Chemistry”; “The Nine Great 
Religions”; “Evolution of Architec- 
ture.” Illustrations are used where 
they would prove helpful. Each of 
the books contains 64 pages, bound in 
heavy paper. Price 25 cents each. 











For the past eleven years Page Sev- 
en has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 
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kind 
Morthand 


EASY TO LEARN—AMAZING SPEED 

At last! The perfect system of shorthand—SPEED- 
WRITING, Anyone can learn in short time; amazing 
quickly developed, Qualify for best paid positions, 
tediousstudy, nosignsand symbols. Just useordinary 
letters of alphabet. Write in pencil or on typewriter, Une 
der supervision of the New York State Board of Regents, 
Adopted by leading business concerns. For beginners, 
experienced st ti reporters, pro- 
fessional men and women. 

FREE BOOK tells all about SPEEDWRITING, the 
natural shorthand. Send for it ay. 

BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC, Dept. 811 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 





es, 








ARE YOU TEACHING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 

If you are not teaching that period of American 

History, I have outlines that cover the period 

you are teaching. 

SAMUEL 0. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


' 
f) 1 
] 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dicti y published, including the well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 


TheKiddies’ Christmas Book 


This is just what its name implies—a book for 
the kiddies under 10 years of age. It contains 
cute little recitaticns, dialogues, songs, drills, 
exercises and everything that the primary 
teacher needs. A wealth of material of just the 
right kind. You will be pleased with this book, 
Price 40 cents. Send for FREE catalogue “The 
Cream of Entertainments.” 

THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 









































TEACHERS’ ATTENTION | 


Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 
special catalog of School Pictures, 
which will be credited on your first | 
order for $10.00. 

THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 


Westerville, Ohio. 
OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers F R EE 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. rite 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


UBURN, INDIANA, 
Published in the Interest of the Public Schools, 
10 MONTHS ONE DOLLAR. 

For all progressive teachers, 
EDUCATION AT COST. High School, Story Writing, 
Public Speaking, complete Commercial Courses, Special 
Teachers’ Courses. Positions secured. Degree on gradu- 
ation. Home Study. Peoples College, Kansas City, Mo. 
P LAY, Goods, Wigs, etc., ete. CATALOGU! 
ques of the World’s Best Plays FREE. 


BANNER PLAYS, 1061 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



































MUSICAL COMEDIES, Minstrels, Mono- 
logs, Vaudeville Acts, Songs, Make-U, 








FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year. 


We Will Gladly Tell You 


How YOUR Class Can Do This 





M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State College 


for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book 
the most concise and yet complete compendium 
of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irre- 
spective of grades.”’ 





Write for information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4710 South Parkway, 





Dept. E, Chicago, Iil. 
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Here's the 
Answer! 


to one of the most urgent 


ef the upper grade teacher- 
“tea, 








need 








Beey 
Be Peeve, 


n Plotted y.. OY Aon. 





Here is something new, something different in publications—a “living weekly textbook”’ edited ex- 
clusively for classroom use and supplementary reading in upper grades and high schools. After travel- 
ing thousands of miles, visiting nearly every state in the union, securing the approval of educators in 
forty-seven states, and testing his plan upon twenty-five thousand pupils, Herbert Askwith presents 
THE WORLD REVIEW to the teachers of America. Everywhere this well known editor-educator 
found teachers asking for this new teaching material. Everywhere he found educators enthusiastically 


urging and pledging co-operation for such a publication. 


A 3 Weeks’ Subscription 
for Every Pupil in Your Room 


THE WORLD REVIEW presents current topics specially 
prepared for classes in English, Civics, History, Geography, 
and Nature Study. It provides interesting material for 
themes, allurements to the study of literature and language, 
drawing upon the finest scientific and literary sources of 
today. It presents new lights on history, makes geography 
human as well as physical, pictures the romance of indus- 
try, and gives practical help in choosing vocations. 

Test THE WORLD REVIEW in your class, without 
risk, without obligation, without expense. The Experiment 
Blank explains our unique offer. After you have had a copy 
each week for three weeks for every pupil in your class, you 
then decide if you wish to continue, in which case you pay 
the special school rate of 75 cents a semester (half year) or 
5 cents a week for each copy for your students. Your own 
personal copy comes free with our compliments. 


Thousands Ordered 
in Advance of First Issue 


Already THE WORLD REVIEW has been adopted as 
the “living weekly text book” in scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. Several states have 
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: Free Scholarships 
to Teachers 


THE WORLD REVIEW is your publica- 
tion, prepared exclusively for you and your 
pupils. Our Research Bureau will give di- 
rect personal aid to every teacher who 
wishes it. We will prepare bibliographies, 
give special references, suggest sources, 
maps, texts, etc. and work up projects. 
Every teacher and educator in the United 
States will be given the opportunity during 
the year to suggest material desired. 


More than this! THE WORLD RE- 
VIEW will award free tuition scholarships 
at any Summer School you may select, if 
you make complete, consistent use of THE 
WORLD REVIEW in your classes and 
furnish detailed reports of the methods 
employed and the results. Write for full 
information on this offer. 


Teaching Helps Free 


We have a plan whereby we will supply 
reference books, maps, charts, globes, stere- 
opticons and slides, motion picture ma- 
chines and reels. and complete radio sets 
free of charge. Write us for full details. 


Nationally Known 
Advisory Board 


THE WORLD REVIEW is edited by Her- 
bert Askwith, whose outstanding achieve- 
ments as an editor-educator insure to the 
teaching profession the supreme usefulness 
of this publication. Assisting him are 
teachers who also tour the country, keep- 
ing in constant touch with actual teaching 
problems and methods and learning new 
ideas. Associated with them is an Editorial 
Advisory Board selected from the most 
prominent educators of America—men 
and women whose creative ideas and effi- 
cient administration are “high spots”’ in 
our school system. Among them are: 


J. F. Bailey, Principal Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Frank W. Ballou, Supt. Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. Lynn Barnard, Dir. Social Studies, Penn. 

John H. Beveridge, Supt. Schools, Omaha 

Luther Burbank, Naturalist 

W.W. Charters, Prof. of Education, Chicago 

M. G. Clark, Supt. Schools, Sioux City 

RandaliCondon, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati 

William S. Gray, Dean School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 

Howard C. Hill, University High School, 
Chicago 

Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Penn. 

R. G. Jones, Supt. Schools, Cleveland 
Charles H. Judd, Director of School of 
Education, University of Chicago 

E. E. Lewis, Supt. Schools, Flint, Mich. 

A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Connecticut 

M. V. O'Shea, Head of Dept. of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 

Harold Rug@, Teachers Coliege, Columbia 

Hendrik Van Loon, Author 

Setqne 5. Wilson, Asst. Supt. Schools, 

oledo 

Will C. Wood, State Supt. of Instruction, 

California 


Features for 1925-26 


A dominant feature of THE WORLD RE- 
VIEW this year is aseries of weekly lessons 
in patriotic citizenship training which will 
really hold the pupils’ interest —a course in 
American Ideals. Other features will be: 
“Know Your City’”’—A project for the 
study of your own city. 
“Writers of Today’’—Studies of contem- 




















recommended it in the prescribed course of instruction. 

Dr. Benj. M. Steigman, head of the English Depart- 
ment of Seward Park High School of New York, placed an 
order for 3000 subscriptions upon seeing advance proofs of 
the very first number—enough copies for all the pupils of 
the 48 teachers of English in his department. 

A few days later came a wire for 1500 copies from Miss 
Garrigues, head of the English Department of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York. On the same day nearly 
5000 subscriptions were received from the schools of Flint, 
Michigan, including a 100% enrollment of the three Junior 
High Schools. 


Endorsed by Leading Educators 


Two of the best known educators in America, Professor 
Judd, head ofthe SchoolofEducation 
of Chicago University, and Professor 
O’Shea, head of theSchool of Educa- 
tion of Wisconsin University, have 
written warm words of approval of 
THE WORLD REVIEW’’s pro- 
gressive program for helping teach- 












porary authors with selections. 

“The Romance of Words’’—Fascinating 
studies in the life-history of words com- 
bined with original projects. 

“Making History Graphic” —The study 
of history pictorialized. 

“Pleasure Island’’—A course in civic 
hygiene. 

“What I Want To Be’’—A series on vo- 
cational guidance. 

Projects and problems on interesting 

topics in the above subjects will be out- 

lined frequently. Every issue contains ques- 
tions and topics for study and discussion. 


Mail the Experiment Blank Now! 


THE WORLD REVIEW, 
160 E. Erie St., Chicago 



























ers with their class work. 


Mail the Experiment Blank Now! 
Address 160 East Erie St., Chicago 


TheWorld Review 


The Living Weekly Text Book- 





I am willing to experiment with The World Review in my classes. If I 
decide not to continue using it and notify you before receiving the 
fourth issue, I pay nothing for the copies sent to me. Start with ...... 
copies, to reach me (date)....................0--000- « I may increase or reduce 
order at any time. If I reduce this order before the fourth issue, you 
will charge me only for the smaller order fromthe start. If I increase this 
order, I pay only for the actual copies received from the start. In any 
event, I pay at the special rate (Sc per week, or 75c per half year) only 
= case I continue to use The World Review after experimenting with 
three issues. 









Sid dt 

MII acc iseccsadarntuncgaiiisanhdniiapadansininetee’ 

A A Noda sicccnccadehe stares ceidunscicasdschanpssaneainccdbbbiiiorenacnesntl 
Address of School ne oe oom 
If in a hurry for first copies, WIRE us collect! Then mail this blank! 
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Handsome Holiday 


She Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas 

















[Wikats thislittle booklet bx? 
Surely youcan guess— 
Its just fowish you Chnstmas 
And years of happiness. 
—from your teacher. 






















Coasting Design No. 31 





Shere Sere 





[jth your leachers 
best wishes for the 
most joyous Christmas 
and the happiest New 
Year you have ever had. AY 















Your leacher’ wishes fond and true, 
For Christmas happiness and cheer 


Alalgodig scigy 




























Y Mile remembrance 
from your teacher to 
wish you avery happy 
Christmas anda bright 
and joyous New Year. 






















~~ Snowman Design No. 34 














1 igee'y your pupils happy at Christmas time this year by presenting to each of them one 
of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 

These Souvenirs are the finest we have ever offered. Their beauty of design and coloring, their 
appropriateness and personal appeal and the good taste and careful workmanship displayed in their 
production all combine to make them the best School Souvenirs obtainable at a moderate price. 

Special Printing and Photograph Feature. When so ordered, your souvenirs will be supplied with 
special printing of your name as teacher, the name and location of your school, the names of all 
your pupils and school officers and the date of presentation, also with a photograph of yourselfe@f¢ 
or your school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so¥ 
acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. S 


Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs as described below. When order- 
ing either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the eight handsome cover designs 
illustrated on this page. These designs are beautifully reproduced in full colors from water-color 
paintings and the séntiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Booklet Souvenirs described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles With Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches. Cover of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on the sides of this page, 
beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be 
specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teach- 
er, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. Photograph 
of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 

BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as Booklet Style 
“A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside , 
pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, nameRf 
of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages¥ 
in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him 
as they would in an autograph album. The five other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 
Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES for the Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with each order at NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 
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Our Calendar Souvenirs are exceptionally attractive 
and will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils, 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white 
pebbled bristol, one measuring 3144x514 inches and the 
other 4x7%,4 inches, and as many inner pages of a 
good grade of paper as will be required for the 
special printing pertaining to your school. 

Our Calendar Souvenirs are exceptionally attractive 
and will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils. 
ing the teacher’s good wishes for the pupil. (The four 
designs illustrated above are supplied assorted unless 
otherwise ordered.) This card and the inner pages 
are tied with a silk ribbon to the larger card which 
has a border design richly stamped in gold and on the 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1926 
calendar pad. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A Christmas poem is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 


Special Discount on Club Orders W ‘ve 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. ‘ 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


age | number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess. 


RISTMAS 
TREE 
DESIGN 





Souvenirs, it will be mounted in a neat panel on the 
first inside page. 

Without Special Printing on Inner Pages. If the 
Calendar Souvenirs are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on the inner pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat insert containing a poem appro- 
priate to Christmas and spaces in which may be writ- 
ten the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade 
and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14 cents each. 
Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional 

ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 


With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Adaitional ones 
ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 
Without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity.QQ 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Sou- 

p venirs described and iliustrated on this 
page, together with proofs in colors of our Christmas 
designs, will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 








When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 


oflicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to if Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
location of your school from the name of the place at which are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs om! wrapped 
you may happen to date your, letter. Give clearly the name and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them_correctly. nder- Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, any errors occur order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
without. further charge, aim to fill all orders promntly, we urge that you send us 


your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 





s Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 
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Wa Jest wishes fra 
LP°9, Christmas and 
a Ffappy Mw Year 


Pom your teacher 








Landscape Design No. 25 
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Holly Design No. 21 











JKrvery Merry 


Christmas 





teacher || 














Poinsettia Design No. 22 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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afountain pen that 


Wont Szak! 
Wont Break!!! 
Wontar Cut!!! 


Handsome, smooth-writing, non-leaking, 
unbreakable — the perfect fountain pen 
for Home, Office, School, Sport an d 
every occasion requiring superior writ- 
ing service. 

Areally dependable DOLLAR Pen with all 
the est features of pens selling for $2.50 to 
ty $50.00—including 14 t GOLD Point and 
M4 Hard IRIDIUM Tip. 


Designed, Manufactured and 
GUARANTEED by 


Chath fngeroctl 


Of DOLLAR WATCH 
FAME 


Ask Your Dealer—if he cannot supply 
you we will fill your order, charges pre- 
mm paid, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
b& Specify model—Mens, Womens, Juniors. 
Deal The I: 1 Dollar Pen can be 
PY relied upon to give satisfaction to your 
“& customers. Ordera dozen at trade price, 
guaranteed to meet your approval, or 
write for details of liberal proposition. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co. 


911 Astor Street, Newark, New Jersey 

















Square Root and 
Cube Root 


“*Aunt Mary’s Memory Formula.” 
Every teacher should know this easy way to 
extract square root and cube root. Enter- 
taining as well as educational. Every child 
willenjoy itand can never forget it. Place 
your order now. Special price for limited 
time only, 16 page booklet, 25 cents. 

P. O. Box 29, St. Paul, Minn. 














a You've heard 

= your neighbor praise the 
153 . old reliable Pathfinder, the 

Se wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million peopleread You 

can t is unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle, The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading- the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 

health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $iforfull year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Matin Diplumay 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poems, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, Ete. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements, 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905, 


























Students--Teachers Free. 


Handy Directory of translations, dictionaries, question and 
answer books, outlines, speakers, etc. ee of Study 
Secrets by Richt r. Address Dept 

HANDY BOOK CORPORATION, Harrisburg,Pa. 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. Read our offer on Page 


Seven. 
TIVE articles, etc., are wanted 


STORI for publication. Submit Mss or 


write LITERARY BUREAU, 555, Hannibal, Mo. 





POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIP- 
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Earn a Diploma 


Program for American Educa- 
tion Week 


November 16-22, 1925 


The following program for the ob- 
servance of American Education. Week 
this year has been agreed upon by the 
Bureau of Education, the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion, under whose joint aus- 
pices American Education Week is 
promoted annually. The week will 
start on Monday, November 16, and 
end on Sunday, November 22. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


Monpay, Nov. 16—“The Constitution 
is the bulwark of democracy and op- 
portunity.” 

1. Unity, justice, tranquillity, de- 
fense, welfare and liberty. 
2. Our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. 
8. Our Constitution is the expres- 
sion of the will of the people. 
4, One Constitution, one Union, one 
Flag, one History. 
Slogans—Ballots, not bullets. 
Know the Constitution. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 


TuEspay, Nov. 17—“The Flag of the 
United States of America is the 
symbol of the ideals and institutions 
of our Republic.” 

1. Our Flag insures the sanctity of 
life and the security of property. 
2. Quicken the sense of public duty. 
8. Voting is the primary duty of the 
patriot. 
4, Our national honor must be pre- 
served from unjust attack. 
Slogans—America first. 
Vote at all elections. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


ScHOOL AND TEACHER Day 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18—“It is not too 
much to say that the need of civili- 
zation is the need of teachers.”— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

1. The teacher is a nation builder. 

2. The school is the foundation of 
democracy. 

38. Provide for the needs of your 
schools. 

4, Trained teachers require adequate 
compensation. 

5. The teaching of patriotism is the 
duty of all public servants. 


Slogans—The better the teacher the 
better the school. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


CONSERVATION AND THRIFT Day 


TuurspAy, Nov. 19—“The forest of 
America, however slighted by man, 
must have been a great delight to 
God.”—John Muir. 

1. Conserve our national resources. 
2. Prevent forest fires. 
38. Industry and thrift spell pros- 
perity. 

4, Saving insures: happiness. 
Slogans—Plant a tree. 

Work and save. 

Visit your schools to-day. 


Know Your ScHoot Day 


Fripay, Nov. 20—“Progressive civili- 
zation depends upon _ progressive 
education.” 

1. Schools must progress with the 
times. 

2. Preparation for modern-day life 

demands a broader course of 

study. 

. The “school must be kept abreast 
of science and invention. 

4, A little invested in education saves 
much expended on crime, poverty 
and disease. 

Slogans—Good schools for all com- 

munities. 
Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


CoMMUNITY AND HEALTH Day 


SatTurDAY, Nov. 21—‘Physical educa- 
tion means health and strength.” 


i) 





1. The school is a community center. 

2. Equality of opportunity for every 
American boy and girl. 

3. Public library service for every 
community. 
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Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically 
and at the same time financially as well? Will you take advantage 
of our free offer for four lessons which we offer to readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of charge in the hope 
that they may be the means of starting you upon a career which 
will pay dividends in increased cash earnings, earnings which you 
couldn’t possibly obtain under your present condition? 

Weare purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have started 
thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity— 
became intensely interested when they saw how practical and how 
extremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they were 
proficient musicians and—they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN 
THEIR PROFESSION. 


A graduate writes— 


“I am indeed proud of my diplomas from your Conservatory. They have 
been recognized by the State University and a life certificate issued me. 
Through them I have secured a position with an increase in salary of $50.00 
per month. I will be glad at all times to endorse your course in Public School 
Music.” (Name and address furnished on request) 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal PianoCourse [.2.73°°3°."%. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
eaOn Soe rere no 
Public School Music. by Frances E. Clark. 
Sight Singing and Ear Training sector of music, Un: 
Choral Conducting  »y Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


versity of Illinois. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by authority of the State of Illinois 








GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


— 

| 

uN NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 

Dept. 197, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lesson 
| of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course 
| 

= Ave 

| Street No., R. F. D., or P. OQ. | 

| Town... State 

I am _interested im the.......... (Course} 
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HOWw 
MANY 


You can now have school maps 
ef your own home county in- 
cluding a section of all bound- 
ing counties and showing names 
and lecations of towns, town- 
ship boundaries, lakes, rivers 
and mountains, 


HOW MANY CAN YOU USE? 


For Geography, for Tests, for Coloring 





I ‘I] 


Each map is 8%x11 inches in size, 
printed in black on a fine grade of 
white paper. Let your scholars have 
definite information about their home 
county in picture form, the exact lo- 
cation of each town whether in the 
county or over the line, let them 
point out the centers of population 
and of industry. Many other uses 
will suggest themselves to you. 
NOTE:—In addition to the number of 
maps you will need for school work, large 
quantities can be sold by your pupils at 
10c each as. a’ means of earning money 
for other school needs; everyone will want 
a map of the home county and we will 
send them to you postpaid in any quantity 
at little cost. 














c,d 


peat yNion 
Ly 














200 each, 2 cents, 
II inci ianhisdesnhbdes\isiece:diseiacau baie each, 2% cents. 
50 each, 3 cents, 





each, 4 cents. 
each, 5 cents. 


The Charles D. Hevenor Co., Inc. 
Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, New York 





Small lots. 

















Teach The Thanksgiving Story With 
Paper Dolls 


THIS Puritan man 
and maid can be 
used on the sand 
table in posters or 
for school room 
borders, Plan your 
»November ART 





, periods with: Su 


‘HOW THEY DRESS” By Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 

8 doll patterns—64 IDEAS on 6 large sheets 12x19 in. inattractive 

orange folio, Detailed instructions for the use of paper dolls 

in all phases of school work. 60 cents postpaid. REMIT BY 

MONEY ORDER. Send for FREE Outline Pattern of Santa Claus, 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173¢d St, New York City 


omy wae 
































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 24x34. Free Samples. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich, 














Don’t waste your time or that of the 
Children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 









Hi +r air rifle for eelling 8 
Gone Masethe Sieve Salve at pi cents. WS 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.(-327, GREENVILLE, PA. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


4. Proper food and rest for chil- 


ren. 

5. A health officer for every com- 
munity. 

6. Adequate parks for city, state 
and nation. 


Slogaxs—A square deal for the coun- 


try boy and girl. 
A sound mind in a sound 


y. 
Visit your neighbor to-day. 
For Gop AND CouNnTRY Day 


Sunpbay, Nov. 22—“Religion, morality, 
and education are necessary for 
good government.” 

1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 

Slogans—A godly nation cannot fail. 
Visit your church to-day. 


Persons preparing programs or ad- 
dresses may obtain from: American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind., suggestions 
for speakers and other material; Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a Research Bulletin giving 
facts on the program; U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., broad- 
sides and other material on Education 
Week. 


Safety Education 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters during last 
summer offered for the academic year 
1925-1926 three graduate fellowships 
of $1,000 each for the study of special 
problems in the field of safety educa- 
tion. The subjects were: 

1. The grading of subject matter 
for safety instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

2. The preparation of a course of 
study in safety education for the use 
of Normal Schools. 

8. A study of the relative import- 
ance of positive vs. negative methods 
of instruction. 

These fellowships were offered in 
order to secure expert solutions of 
problems which confront the educa- 
tion section of the National Safety 
Council in its work. The first problem 
is that of adapting the subject matter 
of safety instruction in detail to the 
needs of the elementary schools: the 
second is the general problem of or- 
ganizing methods of teaching safety; 
and the third is a psychological re- 
search into the question of how far 
there is danger of developing a fear- 
complex in the child, and into the more 
general question of the relative desir- 
ability of positive and negative meth- 
ods of approach in this field. The 
Bureau bases its offer upon the belief 
that the introduction of safety edu- 
cation in the schools is now so well 
under way that it will eventually find 
a place in the curriculum of every 
progressive school, and this research 
has been undertaken in order to make 
sure that the work shall be done along 
fundamentally right lines. 


Rosenwald Schools 


Rosenwald Schools for Negroes, con- 
structed on a cooperative plan under 
the stimulus of aid from Julius Rosen- 
wald of Chicago, now number 2940, 
according to an article in_The_Chris- 
tian Science Monitor by Dr. Francis 
W. Shepardson, acting director of 
the Rosenwald Fund. Their total 
value is $12,400,000. The teacher ca- 
pacity is 7404 and the pupil capacity 
333,180. All the southern states co- 
operate in promoting these schools, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
leading last year in the number of 
new schools built, the former with 86 
and the latter with 79. 

Each school has at least two acres 
of land as a site, providing play- 
grounds and room for some elemen- 
tary work in agriculture. Each has, 
in addition to its schoolrooms and 
cloakrooms, one or two rooms for in- 
dustrial work for boys and girls. Each 
school building is constructed from 
carefully prepared plans embodying 
the most modern ideas regarding light- 
ing and seating. Each is painted or 





stained, inside and out. 
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Lowest Priced and Most 
Popular Song Books for 
School Use 




















Because this song book was edited by 
an authority on the teaching of prima- 
ry music, it contains all the best time- 
triedsongsthathaveprovedinvaluable 
for teaching in the lower grades. The 
care with which these songs have been 
graded, the helpful teaching sugges- 
tions, and theprogramsoutlined greatly 
simplify the work of the teacher. The 
number of musical gamesincluded ap- 
peal especially to the children. 





, SONG BOOK PRICES 
7c each in 100 lots f. o. b. Chicago. $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 














% | 101 Best Songs 


The most popular song book for 
school use published today. Con- 
tains athoroughlyrepresentative 
collection of the best standard 
songs and sells for less than any 
other song book on the market. 
Compiled to meet the needs of 
the progressive music teacher in 
4\\ every school, the “101 Best 
4 \Songs”’containsschool, patriotic, 
4 \ folk and religious songs for class- 
4 \\ room singing and for many spe- 
\ cial occasions. Every song in- 
\) cluded has won a permanent 
= ~——_ose place among the world’s best 
Te ag 22 loved music. 
7,000,000 copies have been sold. 


Everyday Song Boo 


That’s why over 


For Primary and 
Lower Grades 





One Hundred and One Famous Poems 


A book of poetry that contains the most 
popular poems in English literature, an- 
cient or modern. A splendid text book for 
all classes in English because in addition 
to an excellent collection of standard 
verse, there is included a picture of each 
author with the dates of his birth and 
death. ‘One hundred and One Famous 
Poems” contains the poetry that stirs the 
heart with its universal appeal. It will 
develop in your pupils an appreciation 
for the best in literature. 


25c per copy 
NO Free Samples 


THE CABLE COMPANY 








. 











Book Division 
1216 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO 
a=: Mail This Coupon Today 
N.LNov. 
THE CABLE COMPANY; 
1216 Cable Building, Chicago 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a free sample copy of 
eecenapeecanrecieaeer eee 101 Best Songs...................-......-.---Everyday Songs. 






































Herewith $. by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
Copies “101 Best Songs”  - - - @$ $ 
Copies ‘Everyday Songs” - - - @$ $ 
Copies ‘101 Famous Poems” - - @ 25ceach _ RRPEREIER Unter cre 
Name. 
Street Address 
Town State 
School. 
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GET THESE PREMIUMS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Mail us coupon at bottom of page and we will send 
you postpaid one gross of high grade lead pencils to be 
sold by your pupils at five cents each. Send us the 
proceeds of the sale ($7.20) and we will immediately 
send you postpaid your choice of one premium and 
extra prizes to teacher and pupil as shown below. 
















BASKET BALL 
FILLED WITH BEST RUBBER BLADDER 





VOLLEY BALL 
GENUINE COWHIDE LEATHER 















FOOT BALL 

























| PORTRAITS PORTRAITS’ OF 
in Beautiful Coolidge 

4 Circassian Harding 
Walnut Frames Wilson 
14 x 20 inches Roosevelt 
| ready for Lincoln 
hanging Washington 





TO THE i=aerenre 


for taking charge of 
the sale we will pre- 
sent, instead of the 
desk calendar if de- 
sired, an attractive set 
of six perfumes (nar- 
cissus, violet, rose, 
sweet pea, lilac and 
jasmine) in individual 
bottles as illustrated. 





TO THE TEACHER 


for taking charge of the 
sale we will present, im- 
mediately upon receipt of 
order, this beautiful com- 
bination desk calendar and 
pin tray finished in oak. 


































Cotton 
i || Bunting 
H!||Sewed Stripes - 
| || Printed Stars 

























SPECIAL TO THE 
For the sale of 132 gross (216 lead pencils) PUPIL 





which amounts to $10.80, we will give you  sejjing the most pencils 
your choice of TWO premiumsandextraprize. y. wil! present this 


EXTRA SPECIAL beautifully fitted pencil 


For the sale of two gross (288 lead pencils) case. This also will be 
which amounts to $14.40, we will give you your sent immediately upon 
choice of THREE premiums and extra prize. receipt of order. 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPAN Y 








































From New York: Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FOR IVS FOCRS , From South Dakota: 
“Received the picture to- “ : ‘ 
day, it is all O. K. We re- Me Scns cose ccotanas cssasnocasectasrateasess 192.. | Mee te ay tie 
=“ ceived the volley ball and | | ey ball and pencils and here- 
encils some time ago. REM Sec ae Bac gees Dae a an ad cas with express our sincerest 
he children are delighted | | appreciation for the same. 
with the premiums which i sshd apig hn niinesnieabhasesonknuiscenbelcaeseabinaneomeat The children will be de- 
they earned and wish to | | lighted with the ball and I 
sage their thanks to you ONIN estes e cetacean cocoa n aac case as ehces sret satccseaedaokieu ase essivelssassdasbsenctihcasenesenasssssésaconidestvn | am sure they will be ready 
or the opportunity to earn | to sell some more later on. 
such valuable premiums.’ | ee teen yn | Chilis ese alwase clad 
id ‘ . to earn thing. Th 
From North Carolina: | gers Fg at once postage prepaid, estas — of lead pencils, to | confidence Wy Sagictoenen PN “ 
« : be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive a ; 7 
aaa tae uaa aoe | ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the premiums | G ohea ‘ heron L a 
ed with them, so much so | you offer, also additional prizes as illustrated. l ra r pe "ane 
that I am sending another ours $9 , 
order, coupon is enclosed.” State Premiums wanted <e y ° 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Write To-day for Our Special 


Prices to Teachers and 
Our List of Free 
Premiums. 


dei fiont RNDUPLIC AYo 


SOLE MFGAS 


DURRIN REEVES $C 


THE “MODERN” 


This perfect duplicator is offered for lim- 
ited time to teachers at our regular whole- 
sale price, $6.60. Be sure to mention 
the Normal Instructor, Use it 5 days 
and if not entirely satisfied your money 
will be refunded. Complete outfit shipped 
promptly, All charges prepaid. 


| 

Like Writing With Fifty Hands 
The“Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music, Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost 
of only 3cts. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., says, ““I can not do without the “Modern’ 
Duplicator.” The “Modern” entirely eliminates all 
the detail and drudgery of copying and making extra 

copies needed every day in the school room. 
No Gelatine—No Curling Copies 
—Easy to Operate 

_. It is so easy to operate! Any school boy can operate 
it. Simply write or type one original, put it on dupli- 
cator, transferring writing to duplicator surface. 
Take original off and put on blank sheets one at a 
time. Perfect duplicate copies of original will be 
printed. Prints sheets 9)4x14 inches or any size 


smaller, 
No Muss—No Trouble 


School Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
the “Modern’’. 68in use in Pittsburgh schools alone, 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


Ridgway, Penna. 








HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25 CENTS. 
12 BOXES OR LESS, 20 CENTS A BOX. 
18 BOXES OR MORE, 18 CENTS A BOX. 


HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35 CENTS. 
8 BOXES OR MORE, 30 CENTS A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 55 CENTS. 
5 BOXES OR MORE, 50 CENTS A BOX. 
‘““MERRY CHRISTMAS’? engraved on 3 


Pencils, 15 Cents a Box; 
Box, (25 boxes or more). 


a 


io<] 

= | | | | 
> 

co<] 
es 

> a 

PSs 

DoS ePebedele 


NAMES ENGRAVED ON PENCILS 
IN 22 KARAT GENUINE GOLD 


(One name to a box) 


6 Pencils, 25 Cents 
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=") FOR YOUR 
PUPILS AND FRIENDS 


OUR XMAS NAME PENCILS 
are the, Highest grade pencils 
made, contain No. 2 _ soft 
smooth lead (lead that will not 
break), have long brass tips 
with red Para rubber erasers 
and come in 8 beautiful colors: 
yellow, red, green, lavender, 
blue, purple, maroon and black. 


OUR HOLLY BOXES are very 
pretty, being lithographed with 
poinsettias, holly leaves and 
berries in natural colors. 


HOW TO ORDER: Use but 
one side of paper; write names 
plainly in a row down the pa- 
per; write your name and ad- 
dress plainly; enclose check or 
Money order. We pay the 
postage and guarantee you 

. prompt shipment. If you are 
not more than satisfied we ‘will 
return your money. Order 
early, 





tial 


The Dayton Pencil Co. 131 S. Jefferson St. Dayton, Ohio 


“HEALTH HABITS’ 


of interest to every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 
teaching with other subjects. 


This outline of twenty-two 
complete teaching plans, in- 
cludes stories, games, object 
talks and project suggestions 


with patterns for handwork. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of:a: pro- 
gram already in operation. 


National Dairy Council Dept. N.I, } 
910 So, Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 
send me Health Habits. 


: H : : 
— i oe 





OR HEAL 


'Brush te e 





5 Use at least four 
| —- 
6 OPlay part of fy 
OS step 
7@\ Take abath 

Sr raeph oneee eck 
8 
Sleep mai he i 

open 2 o,° 























‘Nee Laghand Dery ond Food Couneal 


‘Health Habits” will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 


National Dairy Council 





910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Rodeos 


By Alice Park 
American Humane Education Society 


- Besides the cruelty to animals (un- 
avoidably a part of every rodeo), the 
money loss of stock destroyed in prac- 
tice, the risk of physical injury to hu- 
man performers—there is the delete- 
rious influence upon the whole commu- 
nity. It may undo in a few days all 
that the best schools and best teachers 
can do in a year! “Every spectator is 
the worse for being one, a little harder, 
a little more ruthless, a little more in- 
different to the suffering of other crea- 
tures, a little more reconciled to in- 
justice, to cruelty, to the pain and 
blood of helpless creatures,” is the 
comment of E. K. Whitehead of Denver, 
who asks, “Why patronize the rodeo 
in America and condemn the bullfight 
in Spain?” 

Frequently high officials lend their 
names and presence to rodeos. This is 
a clever trick on the part of the pro- 
moters. It hoodwinks the thoughtless 
public so that parents allow their chil- 
dren to attend the performances. 
Rodeos have been condemned by many 
humane organizations, local and na- 
tional. Within the present year, many 
people in England have condemned 
the exhibitions given there by Ameri- 
can rodeo performers. The programs 
were advertised as true pictures of 
life in western America. What must 
foreigners think of us if they judge us 
by such programs? And what must 
we think of ourselves when such pro- 
grams are our standard of public 
amusement? 

It is high time that the educators of 
all communities recognize the true 
character of “rodeos” and “roundups,” 
and oppose them. Opposition should 
be voiced while local chambers of 
commerce and merchants are rejoicing 
over the spending of money «| rodeo 
crowds. Public opinion must be edu- 
cated until the rodeos stand condemned 
and unprofitable. 


It is because the brain is developed, 
while the muscles are allowed to grow 
flabby and atrophied, that the de- 
plored chasm between knowing and 
doing is so often fatal to the practi- 
cal effectiveness of mental and moral 
culture.—G. Stanley Hall. 








Can Anything Outlast Wood? 


Nothing in the world of living 
things has greater endurance than 
wood under certain favorable condi- 
tions. Even in the field of inorganic 
things it is probable that man can 
manufacture nothing that will last 
longer than wood, says the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, in a recent bulletin. It 
gives the following interesting facts: 

We have wooden buildings in the 
United States that date from the be- 
ginning of our Colonial history, but 
we must go to older countries to find 
the best examples of the long life of 
wood structures. There are sacred 
temples in Japan built of wood 1,300 
years ago. The timbers in Westmin- 
ster Hall, London, have endured for 
1,000 years. The well preserved wood- 
en articles found in King Tut’s tomb 
date back at least 3,500 years. An ex- 
cavation recently made in Washington, 

. C., disclosed cypress stumps not 
less than 20,000 years old and perhaps 
having an age of 200,000 years. 

C. L. Hill of the district office of 
Products in California connected with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
sent a sample of wood to the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, where it was identified as be- 
longing to the famous Sequoia tree 
family, the giant trees of California, 
a species of tree that at one time grew 
in the forests of America from coast 
to coast. This piece of wood was dis- 
covered 500 feet underground during 
the digging of a tunnel in 1920. The 
log was buried in gravels of a Ter- 
tiary stream bed about 12 feet under 
the lava cap of the great flow which 
terminated the Tertiary period. The 
wood, therefore, is at least one mil- 
lion years old and was remarkable for 
its state of preservation. Except for 
the lighter springwood or sapwood on 
the outside of the log it had not ma- 
terially deteriorated. 


There are three things to which man 
is born—labor, and sorrow, and joy 
..«-e Nor can any life be right that 
has not all three.—Ruskin. 





We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 





The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


followed with FIDELITY, eliminates poor handwriting in schools of all classes. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY teaches free each year more teachers how to 
demonstrate and teach successfully Practical Penmanship, than are taught this 
important branch thru all other agencies combined. 


We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting to all 
teachers in public and private schools—no matter where located—whose pupils 
have been provided with our penmanship textbooks, who enrol with us and spend 
an average of twenty minutes a day in study and practice. If you do not know the 
FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY to GOOD HANDWRITING, let us 


enlighten you. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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of Before Sterling Lifelong Blackboard was offered to the ‘ Uj 
: e e - \ Y 
vd public we experimented for 8 years. Then a 3-year test v E 
or e @ e tJ e { 
d- in publicand private schools. And behind itallwas40 = = 
X= e e e e = 
t years of specialized experience in blackboard manufacture. BEE 
: Then we announced Sterling Lifelong quickly. In 8 months’ time we shipped 
0 
th Blackboard... the ultimate... the what weatfirst had figured would bea Time-T 
: -Tested <> Product 
bs final blackboard achievement. A finer whole year’s output. Now ... we have yy pers mang 
» writing surface...andalwaysuniform. speeded up production 50% and in- ig iad oe ala 
2e Blacker . .. and black all through. Fire- creased our manufacturing facilities so Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 
a, * perience. 
Ww proof... warp-proof and buckle-proof. that we can make delivery promptly. Pe Sr 
A more durable and more elastic prod- Ww. h dard. S ented 1882. 
ig uct . . . a product which improves ,\Y° C@0MOf Change our standard. oter- Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 
. with ee. Esaily installed and with ling Lifelong Blackboard... every inch —31 years, 
_ P of every piece . . . bears our double Andrews Dustless Eraser —48 years; 
h practically no upkeep cost. een patented 1877. 
e guarantee. We are shipping just as Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 
. The response berthenes0~g We ex- quickly as our modern plants produce. Alpha Dustless Crayon—56 years; 
rr pected that Sterling Lifelong Black- Weare building for a future that means panini 
. board would be acknowledged as a ch to you... and us. The more recent additions are: 
great achievement. We were sure that Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 
our judgment . .. which has led us to And so we suggest you place your or- — cea ieee tee a 
“ invest $100,000 in special manufactur- der now. Figure your Sterling Lifelong Ulsivened Sireee~30 veene 
t ing equipment for Sterling Lifelong Blackboard requirements, or let us send Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 
" Blackboard .. . would be vindicated. a distributor’s representative to figure —- Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 
wiindies . acon Standard Series Wall eo 
: Weknew we had developed something with you. Please send the coupon for Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
e which schools needed and would want. a sample of this perfect blackboard. Pe ty nome | 
Orders from Boards of Educationcame Address department N. 11. Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’d. 


Send 
th 


is 














WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


y77 Coupon y77 _— 
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Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
full information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
sample andthe name of the nearest distributor. Also prices 
and information regarding products checked above. 


Coupon 
If you want the facts and 
ices of other items than 
Sterling Lifelong Black- 
= anaes, em onthe 
list ve the n 
clip ous the list end mall Name 
to us, with the coupon, 


| us i | 
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Project - Problem 


Prepared by 
rof. L. O. Packard of the 
Boston Teachers’ College 


Maps 

















The Newest Art 

For Primary and Kindergarten 

A wonderfully instructive art teaching 
line and color combination. Stimulates 
the creative faculty. Indispensable in 
art training of children. 

22 original art subjects and package 
of shapes $1.25 postpaid and insured 
(send money order). Order from us 
direct. 





Large Size 17x11 Inches 

each carrying instructions for pupils’ use. 

Send 20c, stamps or coin, for set of 

7 covering the continents. Postpaid. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., (N.L-P.P. 11-25) 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I enclose 20 cents. Send 
Problem Maps per your special offer in November 
issue of the Normal Instructor-Primary Plgns. 





me 7_Project- 











SRNR anrarenoneonnnsoncowsesrnnvnennecennsenrenenenenncseneneeneannt “It’s the endless pictures the child can make.” 

er spyrneenntensentnencernstin NEW MOON CHILD ART, 

Town P. O. Box 265, Seattle, Wash. 

State. Agents wanted to sell this art to parents, It 
os gives an instant appeal, 
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New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 


This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 


schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (Aé2s, Oyice 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 
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School. Here is your 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard | 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get .“¢ 
your flag this month. Yo 

Send us your name enly and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag’”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” - oe 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. ¥ 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana —- 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
@ will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
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Without Cos 
to You 


You want an Amer- 
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RITE YOU! Ee 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P.O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 





oe 
Embl tic Flag Buttons which Pupils will sell at 
toe’ a The proceeds willbe sen tto you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencilsharpener checked below. 
{ ] 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
{ ] 5x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons, 
Check svuare for Flag you want) 


[ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 





By Ella 


Beginning the Child’s Education. 
Frances Lynch, Author of “Educating the 


Child at Home.” Cloth. 202pp. $2.00. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

With the best of intentions, mothers 
often make mistakes in the training 
of young children just because they do 
not know how to do better. The per- 
sonal letters of Miss Lynch to a moth- 
er were so helpful in showing this 
mother wherein her methods could be 
improved, that their correspondence 
has been published in this book with 
the hope that it will be of benefit to 
other parents. Miss Lynch’s theory 
of education is that the pre-school 
child should not be taught a great 
mass of unrelated facts, but that the 
effort should be made always to lead 
out and develop the child’s inherent 
possibilities. ow to do this is the 
difficult problem, the solution of which 
is set forth in these letters that give 
practical advice about work, play, and 
discipline. 

The Hale Literary Readers. By Edward 
Everett Hale, Professor of English, Union Col- 
lege, Author of “Constructive Rhetoric,” etc. 
Illustrated with portraits by Mary E. Schanck. 
Cloth. BOOK ONE, 244pp. BOOK TWO, 243pp. 
BOOK THREE, 244pp. Each 60c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, Y. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in A Gos- 
sip on Romance said, “In anything 
fit to be called by the name of reading, 
the process itself should be absorbing 
and voluptuous. We should gloat over 
a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, 
and rise from the perusal, our minds 
filled with the busiest kaleidoscopic 
dance of images, incapable of sleep or 
of continuous thought.” One does not 
read for the mere purpose of conquer- 
ing words, but for the enjoyment of 
the subject-matter. Most people en- 
joy exciting incidents and dramatic 
scenes, but there comes also a time 
when these scenes are not sufficient, 
when we desire character and conver- 
sation, thought and eloquence. It is 
the purpose of the Hale Literary 
Readers to show these different inter- 
ests in literature and to supply to boys 
and girls the types of reading which 
will meet their needs for present en- 
joyment and will also cultivate their 
taste for essays and other literary 
types which are not usually read to 
any great extent in the grades. These 
books contain selections from what is 
recognized as the best in literature; 
but this does not mean that they 
“preach.” It is a mistaken idea that 
a story must teach a moral in order 
to be classed as good literature. The 
selections, both prose and poetry, show 
great variety in style and _ subject 
matter. They were chosen by a distin- 
guished scholar and critic. 

Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. By 
Anna Eliza Sample, Primary Teacher, Frank- 
lin Schcol, Palmerton, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
96pp. §0c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Devices and _ Diversions. For Vitalizing 
Teaching in Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
A Handy Handbook for Teachers. By Alham- 
Deming, Principal of the Washington 
Winona, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

These two little books, one for lower 
and the other for intermediate and 
upper grades, contain a wealth of 
varied helps. The primary book is, as 
its title indicates, limited to phonetics, 
but it has a flexibility that is worth 
noting. It does not have to be corre- 
lated with any special system of read- 
ers; the teacher may use whatever 
phonograms or sounds she wishes to 
emphasize; and the same games may 
be utilized in different grades by sub- 
stituting the desired phonetics. There 
are games of dramatization, competi- 
tive games, = of skill, and sing- 
ing games. There is activity in all the 
games and often they contain all the 
elements of play. The games are ar- 
ranged according to months, utilizing 
the natural schoolroom interest in 
seasons and special occasions. Al- 
hambra G. Deming’s Devices and Di- 
versions is the sort of book one. looks 
for from this experienced principal 
and teacher who has already passed 
on to others a multitude of excellent 
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Keep abreast ‘ 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
chology.” “Story Telling 
Yad ellin, 
in Priswa Grades,” “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


pathic Child 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
«‘Blementary School Ad- 


Stud 
ome 


Courses in 40 





ing credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards aB sion,’’“‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


ATHOME2°okk ceria: Shorthand, 
MLSalesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
atesearn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown's 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
ear. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
- 284 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, (il. 

















—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. _ High school ploma or 
equivalent required for admission. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write. for free Book of Facts, 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 5., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 































fovernment Positions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, etc Life positions. Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon school education required. 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington. D. C. 


High Schoo! Course 
TAD CETRM You can, comnlete 


this simplified 
1 Course at 















Meets all irements for en- 
@ professions. This 





to and the leading profess 
Free Bulletins Bend fore TODAY. me ered io our 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 









Depte 1-867 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE., Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 













your wrlang in fow Gaye. Bis rarement i Gee 
rite C. J. Oxment, Dept. 24 Bt. Louis, 





Mo. 








Complete Your Education 


by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washiegten, D. C. 


DUPLEX, An Improved Shorthand 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, FIVE PARTS. Each sent 
on approval; pay if satisfied. Address 
National Shorthand School, Lakeland, Florida. 




















Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 
SSursent Younced not pay us untiiwe piace your Get Free booklet, 
Greenfield Business College, Dept.11, ° Greenfield. Ohio 








Boys—Just think of it! A Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball given 
FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS of our High Grade Pencils! 
Read all about it on Page Seven. 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


. aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 

uestions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. jorsed by educators and used in schools 


i 

@ of all states. a. ~ yaa 
~heeeere . =. she —Gramne S Composition age 
—Beokneoping - 48° —Ortho; - . 38¢ 
=Sravine ne 48° Beyaisioay” =~ = 98s 

@ —Geography - 40c —Reading - - 40c 

Special Club Rates 

Ag many schools now want a complete set of. Warp’s 

Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 

@ lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 

4or more copies, 85c each. 12 0rmore, 338ceach. 25 

or more, 380¢c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or 

more, 25c each. Have pupils club together and get 

the lower price. 

TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 

Weare sure these books will please y. 

if heck. 
mea tI of 10. caer are not fully “satinfied, you 
, may return the books and we will gladly refund 

































A) WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MUNIN DEN, NEBR. 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 
3 the best for schoolroom use 
ty No.2 because they outwear any two 
: ordinary pens. ‘They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 
For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 





school pens, Twelve school 
pens—three of each number— 
and our hand writing booklet 
by mailon receipt of 10 cents. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, 
excellent for bookkeep- 


ing. 
No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastio. 
No. 47—Intermediate, 
— point; stiff ao- 
jon. 


“A 
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EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


Four new live wire books, for Busy Public Speakers: 
Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers, 50c. 
Spice and Pep for Public Speakers, 50c. 
aad _ 4 mnd = —— ‘ ag a 
na} tories for Busy Speakers, ° 
SPECIAL OFFER—Al! four for $1.50. 
y 








Mone: seturned grom tly if not more than satisfied. 
Ww FREE CATALOG. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, Ridgway, Pa. 























ENTERTAINMENTS 


Hi Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
PLAYS wot wo Monologues, Folk ces ttas 





Pageants, Mi Songa, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

Make- 


‘Up-Goods. | New Minstrel Shows, 

vasa, suitable for high schocl 
° or 

623 So. anesn, 58 sad collage Srsacebation. 





















jews | for in finest 
assorted lig ‘at oc bottle, Send for 30 pottiee and 
Be PERTUMIECO Lee act, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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ideas. Her “sugar-coated pills,” as 
she calls them, are sure to be liked by 
children and to be regarded as a boon 
by the teacher who seeks means to 
make her doses of instruction as pala- 
table as may be. The contents are 
grouped under the heads of “Reading,” 
“Geography,” “Language,” “Arithme- 
tic,” “History and Civics,” “Use of 
the Dictionary,” ‘Proverbs,’ and 
“Sentiments for Inspiration.” At the 
end of each chapter are blank pages 
for additional devices, clippings, etc. 


The New Merrill Speller. By Sterling An- 
drus Leonard, Assistant Professor of English, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
and Edith A. Winship, Joint Author of “The 
Merrill Speller.” Advanced Book. Cloth. 
isin. 52c. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 

There are several unique features 
that mark this speller as different 
from the ordinary list of words that 
is often called a spelling book. The 
book contains complete spelling courses 
for seventh grade and eighth grade, 
and emphasizes the attainment of a 
perfect record in learning the mini- 
mum list of required words, rather 
than less perfect results with a longer 
list. The words have been so arranged 
as to make clear their meanings and 
to connect in the child’s mind related 
words. In the text are incorporated 
practical ideas for making spelling in- 
teresting, and for increasing the vo- 
cabulary and improving the choice of 
words in both oral and written Eng- 
lish. Suggestions are given to lessen 
the pupils’ work by helping each one 
to discover what particular words he 
needs most to drill upon. 


The Normal Course in Play. Practical Ma- 
terial for Use in the Training of Playground 
and Recreation Workers. Prepared by the 
Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America, under the direction of Joseph Lee, 
President. Cloth. 261pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

Individual and Mass Athletics. By S. C. 
Staley, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; Author of 
“Games, Contests and Relays,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 257pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

Intramural Athletics. By Elmer D. Mitchell, 
A.M., Director of Intramural Athletics and 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan. Illustrated. Cloth. 
191pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 


Clog and Character Dances. By Helen Frost, 
Author of “The Clog Dance Book”; Instructor 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1917-1924. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 65pp. $2.60. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 

National Dances of Ireland. Containing 25 
traditional Irish Dances collected by J. M. 
Lang. With full directions for performance 
and numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
Edited and Described by Elizabeth Burchenai, 
Chairman American Folk Dance Society, Au- 
thor of “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” etc. 
Piano Arrangements by Emma Howells Burch- 
enal. Cloth. 136pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

Here is a varied and notable group 
of books in the field to which A. S. 
Barnes and Company especially de- 
vote themselves—that of recreation 
and physical training. The Normal 
Course in Play has to do with com- 
munity recreation in all its phases. 
It is a well-organized and detailed 
text, the purpose of which is “to give 
the spirit of play value as a philosophy 
of life; to give a conception of the 
— of play and its influence which 
wil challenge the student, as well as 
to give practical information.” To 
mention but one feature, the “Sources 
of Information” with each chapter 

rovide a mine of reference material 
or the recreation worker. Individual 
and Mass Athletics and Intramural 
Athletics are companion volumes, each 
written by a man who has had years 
of experience as a physical director. 
Both books are indicative of the con- 
stantly broadening program in this 
field. Where, not so many years ago, 
the development of teams to represent 
schools and colleges was the ultimate 
aim, to-day a more sensible and benefi- 
cial policy aims to develop latent phy- 


‘sical abilities (besides providing com- 


petition) in as large a proportion as 
possible of a given student body. In- 
tramural athletics has, as its goal 
“sports for all”—many participants, 
few if any onlookers. The volume on 
this subject is most timely. That ath- 
letic events of the track and field 
variety are not necessarily limited to 
those most commonly featured is dem- 
onstrated by Individual and Mass Ath- 
letics. The author covers over two 
hundred “irregular” individual events, 





Bright Eyes Are Eager! 


HE classroom is a magic place now. Little eyes 
eagerly pore over beautiful DODSON NATURE 
PICTURES. ‘Thousands of teachers win high suc- 
cess because children are fascinated with Visual Edu- 
cation. It is a joy to learn their lessons. Give your 
students hundreds of nature picture subjects for just 
a few cents. Order liberally today. You will find 
them your greatest help. 


ature 
ictures 


BIRDS Maybe your students see the birds and 
(In Beautiful should learn to know them—or maybe they 
NaturalColors ®®Vvet bad a chance to enjoy many of the 
7x9 inches) beautiful songsters. In either case you 
need our Bird Pictures, the finest in the 

world. There are hundreds of them. Ex- 
quisite in color. Each a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the living bird and personally en- 
dorsed by Mr. Dodson, President of the 
American Audubon Association. We will 


Age 30 for $1 make a selection fqr you or you can name 
om the birds you want. 





LUMBERING 


Let the children learn with 

(Black and their own eyes about the 
White—6x lumber camps—how the trees 
8 inches) are sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for their 

use in their homes. Here 

is the entire story in wonder- 

12 for ful pictures, with descrip- 
25c tions. Complete group of 


12 for 25c. 
COAL MINING 


(Black and How few people know how 
White—6x coal is mined. These pic- 
8 inches) tures contain the entire story 
and are really very valuable 
for Visual Education. Coal 
is by all odds the most valu- 
12 for able of Nature’s gifts. Com- 
plete group of 12 pictures 
25C for 25c. 










MINERALS 


(All in Color 
7x9 inches) 


Precious stones are fascina- 
ting to little folks. Quartz 
is something they should 
know. And marble and cop- 
per and lead. Order a few 
for every child. Twenty-four 
different studies. 


Each 3c 


[Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 








INSECTS 


(In Colors— 
7x9 inches) 


18 for. 55c 


What child does not love 
the Butterflies, and all the 
lovely, downy Moths. This 
group is one of our best. 


JOSEPH H. Dopson, INC., PusiisHER 


905 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon 
Association and is the Original Bird House Man, 


“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 2 si.zrge"ssu"pn.e Gigs 
[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois, | 
I am enclosing $ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 

| Number Pictures 

of MINERALS | 


of INSECTS 


Pictures Number 


of BIRDS 
of COAL 
of LUMBERING 


| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys | 














and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 


| Name. | 
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The Material You Need 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


for Silent Reading 


The fresh, well-organized practice material which teachers are look- 
ing for to use in teaching silent reading is now obtainable in ONE 
HUNDRED WAYS OF TEACHING SILENT READING, 
by Miss Nila Banton Smith, Assistant Supervisor of Research in 
the Detroit Schools. 


This book is filled with suggestions and with a great variety of 
exercises ready for your instant use in the classroom. It shows 
how to give extensive practice in silent reading, how to motivate 
the work, how to prepare for blackboard work, how to determine 
progress and have each child keep his own record, and how to deal 
with other practical everyday matters. 


The one hundred different methods or devices are all carefully ex- 
plained and an abundance of practice material for all grades is 
included. Miss Smith knows what the children need, and what 
you, the teacher, need in order to put the theories of silent read- 
ing into actual practice. You will find in this book the ideas and 
helps that you need to supplement any basal reading method, to 
round out the instruction, and to make your work most effective. 


The book is cloth bound, contains 159 pages, and the postpaid 
price is $1.40. Use the order form below today. 





YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK or 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Gentlemen : 


Enclosed is $1.40 (check or money order) far which please send me post- 
paid a copy of Smith’s One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading. 


Name 


Address 


City 








State 
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Don’t Wait 


until the last minute to prepare your 


Christmas Program 


Get a set of 


Churchill-Grindell 


Rote Song Books and you will have plenty of material for your 


Christmas and Thanksgiving Programs 
Special Days Program 
Every day in the year 
Songs for each month 
Songs for general use 
Songs to be given in costume 


All for Primary and Intermediate Grades—Six Books in the Series 
(Not numbered with regard to difficulty) 
PRICES : 


35c per copy 
45c each per copy 


Book No. 1 - 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 - . “ 





Recreation Songs for Upper Grades and Junior High. 
Price 50c per copy. 


The authors have had but one thought in mind in designing this 
book—that of making it as attractive to the Upper Grades as 
the Rote Song Books are to the Lower Grades. 


Published and for sale by 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, 


Platteville, Wisconsin 
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besides the usual ones, and describes 
eleven methods of conducting a compe- 
tition. A classified index groups 
events suited to students from inter- 
mediate grades through college and 
lists also events for picnics and out- 
ings. Miss Frost’s earlier Clog Dance 
Book was warmly received and many 
have been the requests for publication 
of her later original work. The aim 
in both books has been the same: “To 
give only dances which have grown in 
response to a definite rhythm, called 
forth by a particular melody,—music 
that has endured.” A _ second time, 
Miss Ruth Garland provides musical 
arrangements. The name of Eliza- 
beth Burchenal has become _iden- 
tified with the popularizing of folk 
dances. Americans are diverse in 
their tastes and are quite willing to 
welcome the dances of any other na- 
tion. But as Miss Burchenal points 
out in her Preface to National Dances 
of Ireland, the Irish have had so large 
a share in the making of America, and 
their folk-music is already so popular 
among us, that it is to be assumed the 
Irish group dances, in square, circle 
and longways formation, would, if 
known, be enjoyed. All except the 
first of the five books here noticed are 
abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams that enhance 
their practical value. 

An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
By Ellsworth Collings, Professor of Education, 
University of Oklahoma. With an Introduction 
by William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 346pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

A child whose objections to attend- 
ing school are met with the argument 
that he must study in order to be suc- 
cessful in later life is usually dissat- 
isfied with this reason. He wishes to 
live now and enjoy life. The future 
is a hazy uncertainty that offers but 
little of interest. It is advisable, then, 
to make the school work so interesting 
that he will want to do it. In accor- 
dance with the idea of helping chil- 
dren to learn through doing the things 
they like to do, Mr. Collings decided to 
experiment with a project curriculum, 
letting the pupils choose their own 
lines of activity and, so far as possible, 
methods of procedure. It was the part 
of the teacher to incorporate in these 
activities the regular school work, a 
task which proved remarkably easy 
because of the broad field covered by 
one project. This school proved suc- 
cessful, and the results, when compar- 
ed with those of a school of the old 
gyn were found to be in favor of 
the project curriculum. An Experi- 
ment with a Project Curriculum is Mr. 
Collings’s report of his reasons for mak- 
ing the experiment, method of proce- 
dure, and its results. Practical re- 
ports of the projects worked out are 
given, and should serve as helpful sug- 
gestions to teachers, whether they use 
the project method entirely or only 
to supplement work definitely assigned 
from textbooks. 

A History of English Literature. By Edward 
Albert, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh. With Index. Charts, Bibliography, etc. 
Cloth. 632pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

In the opinion of an authority on 
English literature, A History of Eng- 
lish Literature is “far and away the 
best” book of this type that has been 
published. Its scope is, without doubt, 
the widest, for it embraces the earliest 
crude attempts, modern writings, and 
all intermediate stages. Every period 
is represented, from the Old English 
Period with Caedmon as the first 
writer of whom direct mention is made, 
to the Post-Victorian Age with Arnold 
Bennett as one of its latest con- 
tributors to literature. Mr. Albert is 
an authority on English literature 
and has had access to many early 
manuscripts and original documents 
in England, thereby being especially 
fitted to write such a book as this. 
He has neglected no phase of the sub- 
ject, but gives a history of each liter- 
ary period, representatives of each 
type of writer, examples of literary 
types, quotations, discussions of de- 
velopment of style, and exercises to 
“enable the student to work out for 
himself some of the simpler literary 
and historical problems.” The ar- 
rangement of material is such as to 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
— year. Profusely illustrated. 
cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 
Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child's attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 


















HELP FeX"YOu 


Hyou need help 


in any of your 
art yo in 
problems ~~ 


j WRITE TO 


Che AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA ° 
Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CoMPANY 
“YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 

















HELP 
Save 
Lives 







Hesolve this school year to cut down \ 
your pupils. Littlelives “SS 


mn ~ 
and limbs are precious . Most ——— 
le. Children should be taught to be care- 
accident prevention, 
ly tochildren. That’s why 
iges his word to follow the 
b and receivesa Membership 






wal je 
n earn 
honor, which in ti e 2 
Buttons and. other valuchie aiftes Keggripr ress reat 
Send for full information at once, Join this splendid move- 
Everybody paysin eratindes nee Svold 
CAREFUL CHILDREN’S CLUB 
























3006 Monument Avenue Richmond, Va. 
The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written letters, les- 
sons or drawings in ten minutes, 
ag Simply and easily. Postal size, 
Printing surface, 414x7, $1.25, 
Note size 6'4x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12%4, $4.00. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Larg- 
ersizes. Alsosent CO. D. 
Circular. Special Offer to Teachers. 
After 30 days trial, and you are not satisfied, mone id will be 
refunded. ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


=e 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


yours. 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Gest. [327 Greenville, Pa, 


A Large FIVE, SIX or EIGHT 
FOOT U. S. Flag given FREE for 
selling only ONE HALF GROSS of 
our Pencils. Our Remarkable offer 
appears on Page Seven! 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to dey. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35. cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ryt tg aeeee 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEET: 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 74x4 
inches. Price, 12c per dozen; 38 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








|COSTUMES 
scat PLAYS 








Music Teachers 


Teachers interested in Band or Orchestra music 
are invited to send for our latest catalog of red 
music, suitable for schools, convents, and other 
amateur organizations, 

The following popular collections from our cata- 
logue are used extensively by public and private 
schools throughout the country, 

Root’s Beginners Orchestra Books 
Root’s Beginners Band Books 
Stuber’s Instrumental Mu Music Course 


For further information write direct nd the publisher. 
E.T.ROOT & SONS, 1531 E.5SthSt., Chicago, Illinois 


Hows Chalk Talk 


Easy to Learn 


crowded with new 
4 clear ideas, 52 full page 
—- show you how 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 
ys up-side-down and 
ictures, landscapes, 
a ull of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 


1.$.Denison &Co., Dept. 93 623S.Wabash Ave. ,Chicago 
in an ungraded School, 


EVERY TEACHE should have “‘PHONICS”, 
a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. 
This is a booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individual 
instruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

















Every pencil we send out tells its 
own story—just what it is being sold 
for—in Gilt Lettering. This insures 
an easy sale! Experience has proven 
that it’s a mighty hard matter for the 
children to sell cheap, plain pencils. 
Read Page Seven. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Books 


make easy either topical ante or study 
by periods. A very complete index, 
and a bibliography "Sf books that are 
inexpensive or easily accessible through 
libraries and reading rooms, will be 
appreciated by the reader. 


Wood-Finishing. By Harry R. Jeffrey, M.A., 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 177pp. $1.50. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. Jeffrey’s text is adapted to the 
needs of the average school shop, be- 
ing sufficiently selective and yet pack- 
ed with definite directions. The au- 
thor’s laudable aim is to promote 
wood-finishing as a fine art, and 
counteract the tendency in much ‘school 
manual work to overstress the prac- 
tical. Among the chapter headings 
are “Preparing the Wood for Finish- 
ings,” “Staining, 4 “Varnishing and 
Polishing,” “Enameling.” Of partic- 
ular value in the home are the chap- 
ters on -“Refinishing Old Furniture” 
and “Finishing Floors,” and the sSec- 
tion on “Automobile Refinishing.” 


Other Books Received 


The Correction of Speech Defects. By Helen 
M. Peppard (Mrs. Emmet King Moore), for- 
merly Director of Speech Improvement, State 
Department of Education, Pennsylvania, With 
an Introduction by William C. Bagley and 
John A. H. Keith. Cloth. 180pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Northward Ho! An Account of the Far 
North and Its People, selected from the Writ- 
ings of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and adapted 
for Boys and Girls by Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 18lpp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 


Singing Games and Drills. For Rural 
Schools, Playground Workers, and Teachers, 
Prepared by Chester Geppert Marsh, Director 
Westchester County (N. Y.) Recreation Com- 
mission. Illustrations from photographs by 
Edward Watson. Cloth. 162pp. <A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 


Charlie and His Coast Guards. By Helen 
Hill and Violet Maxwell. With many pictures 
and a map by the authors. Cloth. 184pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Social Problems of To-day. By Grove 
Samuel Dow, Head of Department of Sociology, 
University of Denver, in collaboration with 
Fdear B. Wesley, Head of Social Science De- 
partment, University City (Mo.) High School. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 400pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y¥. Crowell Company, New York. 


Social Pathology. By Stuart Alfred Queen, 
Ph.D., and Delbert Martin Mann, A.M., De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Kansas. 
(In “Crowell’s Social Science Series.’’) Cloth. 
Wl4pp. $3.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


A Manual for Hand Woodworking. Book 1. 
By DeWitt Hunt, B.S., Head of Shops Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma A. & M. College. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 14lpp. $1.00. Harlow Publishing Com- 


pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Myths and Legends of Greece and Rome. By 
Cora E. Miley. Illustrated. Cloth. 146pp. 
— Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 

a. 

The Did and Didn’t Book. For Boys and 
Girls Who Should but Don’t. By Paul Wing. 
Illustrated in color. 29pp. With The Magical 
Does It Box, containing 1 cake soap, 1 wash- 
cloth, 1 toothbrush, and 1 tube of dental cream. 
$2.00. C. E. Rock Company, 245 West 55th 

» New York. 


The Christmas Book. Paper. 89pp. 35c. 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Paintings of Many Lands and Ages. An In- 
troduction to Picture Study and Art Apprecia- 
tion. By Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in 
Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Special Lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Illustrated. Paper. 63pp. 
The Art Extension Society, 415 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Greek Memories. An _ Original Historical 
Drama written and produced by the Sixth 
Grade, Milwaukee State Normal _ Training 
School, under the direction of Lou MacKenzie. 
Illustrated. Paper, 28pp. 45c postpaid. The 
Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Making a Movie. A Second Grade Project. 
By Ethel M. Green. Illustrated. Paper. 21pp. 
With Record of Procedure for the Entire Class. 
45c postpaid. The Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 

Giles Recitation Score Card, with Manual of 
Directions. By J. T. Giles, State Supervisor 
of High Schools, Madison, Wis. Paper. Pack- 
age of 25, with Manual, 50c. Specimen Set, 
10c postpaid. World Book Company, Yonkers, 

The Pathway to Reading. By Bessie Black- 
stone Coleman, Specialist in Reading; Willis 
L. Uhl, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and James Fleming 
Hosic, Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, formerly 
Head of Department of English, Chicago Nor- 
mal _ College. SECOND READER, 186pp. 
THIRD READER, 248pp. Illustrated in color 
by Eunice and John Stephenson. Cloth. 
TEACHER’S MANUALS FOR PR 
FIRST Ae and FOR SECOND AND 
THIRD READE 8 vols. Paper. 97pp., 
79pp., and iia. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Physiological Chemistry. A Textbook and 
Manual for Students. By Albert P. Mathews, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, The Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fourth, 
edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 1. ~ $6.50. 
William Wood and Company, New Yor! 





ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just published. 111 selections. Contains 
11 stories, 10 plays, 29 recitations, 15 
songs with music, 46 quotations. 
wealth of material of the best assortment. 
Arranged to meet every need of the pri- 
mary, intermediate and gr: r grades. 
$.40 Postpaid. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
300 selections—the newest, biggest, and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays $.40 Postpaid. 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Contains 145 recitations, tableaux, dia- 
logues, exercises, etc., for all grades. 

$.40 Postpaid. 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children of ail 
grades. $.40 Postpaid. 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Contains recitations, songs, 
dialogues, and exercises for May Day, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, 
Lincoln and Washington Days 

$.30 Postpaid. 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLIDAYS, 
or WRITE YOUR OWN HOLIDAY PRO- 
GRAM. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for celebrating the holidays, 
$.40 Postpaid. 


KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
157 selections of new and choice Christ- 
mas entertainments. Contains 16 plays, 
14 songs, 70 recitations, 2 stories, 55 quo- 
tations. Surprisingly fascinating and 
diversified. Suitable for yy ages. 
$.40 Postpaid. 
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THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Contains 113 drills, pantomimes, parties, 
plays, readings, and recitations. Of the 
widest possible variety, designed to employ 
the most diversified talents of almost any 
set of pupils. $.40 Postpaid. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A 
Christmas play—delightful humor 


pretty sentiment. $.25 Postpaid. 





CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for boys and girls of 
all ages. $.40 Postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An 
entertainment in prose and verse, Simple 
aaee scenery and costumes, $.25 Post- 
paid. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book cf 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
pl ty dances and pageants. ....$.40 Post- 
paid. 


THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs (some with 
music, others adapted to favorite tunes) 
5 —_—— 4 pantomimes, etc.....$.40 Post- 
paid. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. A de- 
lightful two-act play............. $.25 Postpaid, 





ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 73 dialogues, 
recitations and monologues. $.40 Postpaid, 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 130 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and quotations............... $.40 Postpaid. 


Our complete descriptive Teachers Catalogue No. 33 of all of our publi- 
cations and school supplies will be sent free on request. Ask for a copy. 


A. Flanagan Company 


I oyadele cbaezbelsebbelelaasysis 


Chicago 
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Important (New) Publications 


Introducing 


, > THE 
WITMARK CHORUSES 














No. 1—FOUR-PART SONGS 
For Male Voices 
The first issued of this series and will be followed 
by others for two, three and four part singing— 
male, female and mixed voices, Compiled pri- 
— for use by schools and colleges we feel 
in a hearty welcome also awaits them from 
all Glee Club Directors, 
A wealth of material; a delightful variety ; fa- 
vorite Ballads, Sacred, Humorous, Novelty, Pa- 
triotic and March Songs, Spirituals, 2 Southern 
Dialect Song, an inspiring “Parting” Song and a 
rousing ‘Friendship’? number, 
Lyric Tenors and Basses are scarce; we've paid 
particular attention to our arrangements, the Ten- 
ors rarely going above F, Basses only touching = 
A flat or G occasionally. This feature will surel y 
appeal to Directors, Price, $1.00. 


Joyous Moments 


No. 2—Ten Little Two-Part Songs 


by Laura Rountree Smith and Anna Heuermann 
amilton, Can also be sung in unison. Each 
descriptive and may be used as fe songs. 
Short and sweet is every number, 4 pe asing va- 
riety of ee and cannot help delighting the 
children both in learning and performing them. 
Price, 60 cents. 


A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


A novel and semi-humorous cantata for boys and 
irls or adults. It is built around the four well- 

own lines of this favorite nursery rhyme, A 
revelation in ingenuity and a touch of inevitable 
tragedy. 15 typical ‘Penn’ choruses. A most 
engaging novelige Sure to attract tremendous in- 
terest. Can be given, if desired, in costume and 
with action. Either way, a splendid entertain- 
ment. Characters include the Huntsman, me 
Widow Blackbird, the Cook, the King, the Doc- 
tor and the Undertaker. The music is written 
partly in on partly two-voice, Price com- 
plete, 60 cents. 


Any of the above sent on approval. 
, Prices quoted are p 


M. WITMARK Q SONS 
Dept. H, 1650 Broadway, New York 











TWO NEW OPERETTAS 
and a CANTATA 


A. whose works includi ASS OF LIM- 
rg hig AeA Rea eter to 
played and become established f ith thousands of 
schools an an i. cokeges throughout the Unites | Btates and Canada 


THE FLOWERS THAT ‘BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING 


One act operetta for girls, also suitable for adults. 
Divided into two scenes, each with the same back- 
ground. Ten principals and chorus, Time about 
one hour, A flower Garden Phantasy. Charac- 
Sere all piewers, exc cpt Caterpillar and Cricket. 

Chorus Scene 1, all Flowers in the garden; Scene 
2, Dandelions only. Mr. Penn has never ‘written 
more engaging dialog or delightful lyrics, Thir- 
teen melodious and original numbers. No more 
ideal or prettier entertainment. Humor and pa- 
thos lend constant. charm to story. Easy to pro- 
duce; effective yet simple costuming. Price com- 
plete, $1.0: rchestra parts for rental only. 


= MIDDIE MAIDS 


“A Topsy-Turvy Extrav- 
aganza in One Act for 
Ladies.”” May effectively 
be done, however, by 
both girls and boys or 
all boys dressed in ap- 
propriate girl costumes. 
Also suitable fo~ adults, 
Laughs come thick and 
fast. Plot is sort, of 
dress rehearsal, An “‘Ad- 
Li or “‘make up as 
you go along” affair, 
that’s where the fun and 
satire come in, The lyr- 
icp are in Mr. Penn's us- 
ual brilliant and finished 
style. Twelve musical 
numbers_ including 
rousing choruses, 
Nothing quite like it for 
schools and amateurs, 
pe principals and cho- 

" Time about one 
hour. Valuable hints for music al numbers in score. 
Costumes and scenery easy to procure, Price com- 
plete, $1.00—Orchestra parts for rental only. 


UNDER THE SEA 


By Evelyn arden and Jessie Mae Jewitt. A! Musica! play for 
eis on a: aracters. Twoscenes. 











rs, Sea Queen, life- 

crew, wate. A capita’ 3 17 bright and at- 

Sore ek musleal numbers. Full instructions regarding scenery 
0 trouble to produce. Price, 75 cents. 





2-5-4 PART SONGS — FoR ALL | OCCAS 
[M-WITMARK & SONS: 1650 BR {OADWAY: Ni YORK 
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Correct MAPS and GLOBES are essential 








COSTELLO 
HANGING GLOBE 


Patented 








Double-faced Meridian 
No. 227—12-inch Suspension Globe. 


Weight, 23 lbs... a ...$13.10 
No. 247--18-inch Suspension Globe. 
=e .. 38.20 
Extra Hangers, complete with cord, pulleys 
and ball counter weight, 12-inch size... 2.70 


Extra Hangers, complete for 18-inch size.. 4.10 


PERFECTION TRANSFER 
RACK WITH MAP IN PLACE 





The Perfection Transfer’ Rack affords an easy 
means of transferring one: map of a set from room 
toroom. A Geography class is almost never using 
more than one map at a time, so that a set may 
be divided and—through the use of this Transfer 
Rack—utilized in several rooms at the same time. 
Price for Trarisfer Rack with fixtures, but 
without mep.. $1.60 


PRICES and STYLES of MOUNTING 
BACON STANDARD MAPS 








Spring Roller and Board with 
Dust-Proof Cover Mounting No. 12 
In mounting No. 12 the map has an extended 
enamel cloth strip making it dust-proof when 
rolled up. Double Grip bottom roller used. 
No. $12, any map, mounting No. 12, 7 -$4.40 














Double Grip Roller Mounting No. 10 
This is thc least expensive form of map mounting, 
consisting of our new Double Grip Rollers at top 
and bottom. 


No.S10, any map, mounting No. 10, each......$2.20 





Your School Room supplied with Bacon Standard 
Maps and Globes bearing the Time-Tested Dia- 
mond Trade-Mark of the Weber Costello Com- 
pany essures you of proper Geographical Equip- 
ment for every normaldemand. Priced reasonably 
and within the budget of every school board. 


BETTER SCHOOL ROOM GLOBES 


The Suspension Form of Globe Mounting 
for General Class Room Use 


The Suspension Form of Globe Mounting for General Class Room 
Use is admittedly preferable to any other. The Costello Patented 
Hanging Globe has been the leader for 20 years. It is easy to install 
in the school room, it is substantial, and mechanically right. 


It is the most economical globe for school room use as both low 
and high metal stand globes are in more or less danger of being 
broken. Where funds are limited extra hangers may be purchased 
and placed in the various class rooms and the globe may be taken 
from room to room. 

The Costello Hanging Globe is covered with a Globe Map en- 
graved by George W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., London, Eng., the 
master makers of globe map covers. It is accurate and up-to-date 
with all essential information clearly shown. The cover is lithographed 
in oil colors and will not fade. The meridian is double-faced and 
accurately graduated. The patented pressed steel clutch with which 
the globe is suspended and with which adjustments are made is non- 
breakable and has a safety catch to prevent the globe from falling. 
The Costello Correct Time-Dial is found on all Globes. 


The Costello is the most complete of the various suspension globes 
offered and is sold under the Time-Tested Trade-Mark of Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


AN UNUSUAL MAP VALUE 


The Bacon Standard Political Wall Maps are without doubt the best 
map value offered schools this seasom: The original plates drawn by 
Geo. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. (the Leading Map Pub- 
lishers of Great Britain), are constantly revised and edited by com- 
petent geographers in the United States. The Maps are clear, clean 
and concise with just the right amount of political and physical 
matter shown to make them of universal appeal and adaptable to 
use with any of the standard texts. 


They are larger scale maps than are usually supplied on the size 
of the sheet indicated. (See table of size and scale.) They are hand- 
somely lithographed in nine non-fading colors and there are no 
violent color contrasts to distract the teacher and pupil. The maps 
are mounted on heavy unbleached stock and will outwear any 
similar set. For extreme beauty and accuracy in a.popular- priced 
set there is nothing superior to this series. 


The maps show comparative time when noon at Greenwich, 
principal ocean routes, cable lines, ocean currents, length of principal 
rivers and heights of mountains. Maps of each country give all 
necessary parts of adjacent country for proper association. 

Note: Small editions of the Bacon Standard Political Wall Maps 
are printed in order that the boundaries and text may be revise] as 
soon as established geographical and political changes take place. 


Pi i . 4 
Teachers ease write us and advise what 


your needs are for geographical 
material. We publish and manufacture maps and globes 
for every school room purpose. Our service department 
will be glad to tell you where to secure what you want 
if we haven’t it in our line. Address 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


BACON STANDARD 
SERIES WALL MAPS 


Engraved by G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd. 
London, Eng. 




















THE BACON STANDARD SERIES 
includes the following maps: 








ale 
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Selecting the Best Teacher 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, lowa 









Le | a HE responsibility of selecting teachers is one 
A which presents a very real challenge to those con- 

M cerned with the administration of a public school 
: | | v system. To choose the persons who will come 
into intimate daily contact with hundreds or 

thousands of boys and girls and who must be en- 

u trusted with the duty of directing their associa- 
% v tions and of inspiring and developing in those 
tei _ Ke} young people ideals, attitudes and habits which 
shall make for worthy citizenship in our great 
democracy—this is something not to be undertaken lightly. 

Too frequently it is forgotten that a teacher really lives with 
the children during several hundred hours in the school year. 
Notice that I have said that the teacher and the children “live” 
together. This is true in a very real sense. They plan, hope, 
work and play together; they share common joys and disappoint- 
ments; their mutual interests increase; their very natures are 
changed in this human laboratory. 

Should it not be clear to teacher, parent and school official 
alike that the effects of these associations of impressionable 
childhood will be felt, for either good or ill, down through all the 
years to come, not only in the adult life of the individual child 
but also in the nation of which he is an active part? 



























H ERE in the schoolroom we see a situation in which disposi- 

tions and habits are actually woven into the warp and woof 
of the lives of children; here is made the pattern of the nation 
to be. Here we find a teacher vested with the authority of the 
State and of her own maturity, and here we find an atmosphere, 
a spirit, which is the exact counterpart of that teacher. Will she 
be severe and impatient in demanding an obedience to that au- 
thority merely because she has the power to do so, thus engen- 
dering fears, sullen resentment, and lack of respect for consti- 
tuted authority? Will her methods be crude and uninteresting, 
thus depriving the children of the necessary foundations for fu- 
ture work and driving away an optimistic attitude toward life 
which comes only through the joys of success and a sense of 
mastery? Or will she be an inspiring and skillful leader in this 
most delicate and sacred of all arts—the shaping of the environ- 
mental influences of a group of thirty or forty children of differ- 
ent capacities, racial inheritances, and aptitudes, so that there 
shall not only be an abounding spirit of joy and friendliness and 
good-will, but a very definite achievement in knowledge, skills 
and habits as well? 

These are the really significant general questions which should 
be constantly in the minds of those responsible for the selection 
of teachers. Certainly no other attitude toward the problem will 
be tolerated by the people of any truly progressive community, 
because they know as a result of their own school experiences 
that there is little hope either for their children or for the com- 
munity in which they live, if the qualifications of the teacher of 


to-day are not of the highest 


[HE time has gone, in well-conducted school systems at least, 
when teachers were appointed because of their personal or 
family friendship with the superintendent or his friends, with 
the members of the Board of Education, or other influential per- 
sons. The old-time phrase, “You will do me a real favor if you 
will make a place for her on the staff of teachers,” has fallen into 
disrepute. To urge or to assist in securing an appointment 
largely on these grounds is to be guilty of ruthless intrigue 
against our most precious asset, the children, who have a right 
to expect a fair chance in the great race of life. It is both im- 
moral and unpatriotic; it is a deliberate and unselfish choice 
which puts innocent children at a disadvantage, and weakens the 
sum total of our nation’s character. In communities with real 
vision, teaching has been raised from the lowland of a job-sup- 
plying occupation to the level of a dignified, trustworthy profes- 
sional service which demands of its members the best in char- 


acter, personality and ability. oe 
It will be obvious to the readers of this journal that to main- 








tain our profession at this level and to raise it still higher, to give it 
permanent recognition everywhere as a national service of unquali- 
fied superiority, is an obligation which, to a large extent, teachers 
and administrators themselves must assume. No teacher should 
seek a position for which she is not well prepared, or one in 
which she is likely to have only mediocre success. In so doing 
she contributes to a lowering of professional standards. Surely 
a teacher is immediately disqualified if she relies upon the well- 
known methods of “personal pull” and “political pressure” to 
secure appointment. When a teacher does this she naturally ap- 
pears to be one who in this way hopes to cover up some real lack 
of qualification for the position. 


But as an administrator I have learned that traditions have 

had much to do with fixing attitudes toward methods of se- 
curing teaching positions. The spirit of “when in Rome do as 
the Romans do” has found its way into teaching as well as into 
other forms of public service. If in a given community the prac- 
tice is, or recently has been, one which smacks of politics rather 
than professionalism, some unsuspecting teachers and their 
friends will be led astray, but if the system in vogue is one which 
is clearly designed to place the whole problem of teacher selection 
on an impersonal and professional basis, applicants will quickly 
recognize its fairness and value and will accordingly make their 
claims on merit alone. In determining which of these practices 
shall be observed, the superintendent, encouraged by a public- 
spirited and businesslike Board of Education, may play an im- 
portant part. 

It has always been my privilege to work with such a Board 
and I speak out of experience when I say that a system of select- 
ing teachers based upon qualification for the work to be done can 
be developed and maintained and made to pay large dividends in 
the lives of the pupils. 

In a city school system such as the one I represent, with a hun- 
dred or more teaching positions to be filled annually, the work of 
selecting the best teacher for each vacancy is by no means easy. 
Sometimes, as I shall show later, teachers by their carelessness 
add to the difficulties involved and set up obstacles to their own 
progress. 


THE day may come when the ability and fitness of a teacher 
will be scientifically and completely measured and recorded in 
concrete terms. When it does, this problem of the selection of 
teachers will be comparatively simple. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we shall have to use the rather limited number of tangible 
means of measuring capacity and success, combined with judg- 
ment. But no decision can be justified which does not have as its 
basis the impersonal and unprejudiced consideration, not only of 
the need to be supplied, but of every item of detailed information 
it is possible to secure concerning the candidates for appoint- 
ment. This involves the study and comparison of the records of 
all applicants eligible for the position to be filled. The superin- 
tendent who does less than this does not render to the community 
the service it has every right to expect, for it is only by such 
study that the best teachers available can be chosen. 

But how are the data to be secured upon which this fair and 
impartial judgment depends? Practically every school system 
uses as a partial means a formal blank upon which the teacher 
makes written application. These vary in their details, but the 
more comprehensive the information called for, the better the 
teacher’s opportunity of making clear her desires, her interests 
and her qualifications. Nearly all blanks require certain facts of 
a personal nature such as age, nationality, family ties; the kind 
of position sought and the preparation for such work; the previ- 
ous experience; and names of persons to whom reference may be 
made. Questions appearing on any form of this sort and those 
contained in inquiries sent to persons named as references are 
not for the purpose of prying into one’s personal business. It 
most distinctly is the business of the superintendent to find out 
all he can regarding those persons whom he may present as 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Improving Rural Schools by Standardization 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


REGON is a state that shows progress in 
consolidating its rural schools. Never- 
theless, its State Superintendent, in his 
biennial report of 1923, says that the 

one-teacher school will continue to be a part of 
the state’s school system. The attempt to im- 
prove it by standardization has resulted in bet- 
tering physical conditions to an extent little fore- 
seen when the plan was adopted in 1914. 

No doubt most state superintendents concur 
in a general way with the opinion of the Oregon 
Superintendent, no matter how much they may 
believe that the consolidated school can give girls 
and boys in the country educational advantages 
superior to those offered in the one-teacher 
school. They know that some school districts 
are too large and too sparsely settled to admit of 
consolidation, and that mountains, streams, poor 
roads, and severity of climate are obstacles to 
consolidation that are not always easily over- 
come. They know, too, that the “little red 
schoolhouse” is so firmly entrenched in the tra- 
ditions and sentiments of many communities 
that any attempt to remove it by compulsion 
is met with strong opposition. Where this con- 
dition prevails the people must be educated to 
see the advantages of the consolidated school 


added and the school becomes 
known as a “State Graded 
School,” entitled to state aid if 
its length of term, enrollment, 
average daily attendance, 
teachers, buildings, and course 
of study meet certain stand- 
ards set:forth in the law. Many 
of these schools have developed 
into schools of four or more 
teachers and maintain, in ad- 
dition to the elementary grades, 
one or. two grades of high © 
school. 

The ‘State Department of Ed- 
ucation in Illinois. began to 
promote. standardization of 
rural schools in 1907. The 
minimum requirements which 
schools are expected to meet. are. arranged in 
such a manner as to form a score card. Schools 
meeting the requirements are awarded a diplo- 
ma and a name plate to be placed, above, the door 
of the schoolhouse, bearing the insignia, “Stand- 
ard School.” Schools meeting the requirements 
exceptionally well, and some others_in addition, 
are labeled “Superior Schools.” An, ‘assistant in 

the State Department of Edu- 








Two-teacher Standard School, Platte County, Nebraska 


over the one-teacher type. This takes time. 

While waiting for obstacles to consolidation to 
be removed, about four and one-quarter million 
children are enrolled in the one-teacher schools 
throughout the United States. For many of 
these children this. school. will be the only one 
that they will ever attend. If these four and 
one-quarter million children are to have educa- 
tiona! advantages that are,in any way commen- 
surate with those offered. ‘to children in‘ the ele- 
mentary schools in the: cities, the one-teacher 
schools must meet the standards generally ac- 
cepted by city schools relating to length of term, 
buildings, equipment, qualifications of teachers, 
and school organization. is is what stand- 
ardization tries to do. 

The attempt to improve rural schools by stand- 
ardization is not new. .In 1897 the Legislature 
of Minnesota enacted a law which provided that 
common school districts, outside of incorporated 
villages or cities, were entitled: to state aid if 
they met certain requirements concerning the 
length of term, qualifications of teachers, build- 
ings, and equipment. 

In 1901 the Legislature of Wisconsin estab- 
lished its so-called “State .,Graded Schools.” 
These schools are the state’s answer to the ques- 
tion of what to do with the one-teacher school 
when the enrollment becomes too large for one 
teacher. Instead of dividing the district and 
creating two small schools, another teacher is 


-card of Vermont tells just 


cation has supervision of the 
work. - The | Illinois. idea has 
been copied... sby many of the 
states. 

At the present time practi- 
cally three-fourths of the states 
have some plan for standardiz- 
ing their small rural schools, 
either by statutory provisions 
or by rules orregulations 
adopted by the chief executive 
school heads of the states, 
Within the past few years 
there has been a growing tend- 
ency to improve the efficiency 
of standardization by making 
the requirements more definite 
and comprehensive. This is 
done by providing state aid for 
schools that meet requirements and by a more 
careful checking up of the schools applying for 
standardization. 

An examination of the score cards from states 
which have recently adopted standardization, and 
those from states in which the score cards have 
been revised, shows a tendency to definiteness in 
stating the requirements. For example, instead 
of saying “Condition of re- 
pair of building, good,” as 
was found on some of the 
older score cards, the score 





what requirements a building 
must meet if it is to be rated 
as being in good repair, and 
just how many points are al- 
lowed for the fulfillment of 
each requirement. The Ver- 
mont score card says: “Gen- 
eral repair — good founda- 
tions, smooth tight floors (1) ; 
no leaks, suitably painted 
(1); all windows and doors 
with locks in good working 
order (1); fully screened 
from flies (1).” The numer- 
al after the item represents 
the number of points allowed 
for the fulfillment of the re- 
quirement. The maximum 











Greenville School, Love County, Oklahoma 


number of weights possible for general repair 
is, of course, four.. This is on a scale of 100. 

Instead of scoring the physical conditions of 
grounds and buildings merely, there is a tend- 
ency to make the list of requirements cover all 
of the essential elements necessary for a good 
school, The requirements on the score card for 
Kentucky fall under the following general heads: 
grounds and outbuildings; the school building 
and furniture; equipment and supplies; the 
teacher; the organization of the school; and 
community activities. 

Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin offer state aid to 
schools which measure up to the requirements. 
The amounts vary from $50 to $500 per year. 
Sometimes there is a regulation regarding how 
the money shall be spent. In Iowa, one-half of 
the amount given each standard school goes to 
the teacher as an addition to her salary and the 
other half goes to the school district with the 
provision that it shall be spent for schoolroom 
equipment. In Vermont, the money must be 
used for furniture and equipment. 

Usually, the duty of deciding whether schools 
meet the requirements falls upon representatives 
of state departments of education. Sometimes 
these officers are assisted by county superintend- 
ents and members of the local school boards. In 
Vermont, teachers assist also. In a few states, 
county superintendents score the schools without 
assistance from the states. State departments 
of education say that one of the things most 
needed for the improvement of standardization 

(Continued on page 101) 





Superior School, East St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
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Oral Language—Part III 


THE USE OF CHARTS 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, Deparimeni of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


a great deal of practice in oral composition 

which must of necessity be very simple at 

first. The use of charts will give a much- 
needed variety to this work. Charts can be made 
by mounting, on large cardboards, pictures which 
the children have cut from magazines. It is well 
to group the pictures according to kind. 

Let each child choose one picture and give 
three good related sentences about it. Of course 
this is a minimum for first grade or foreign 
groups and more should be required as the child’s 
ability grows. With slow children it may be nec- 
essary for the teacher to give the first sentence 
herself and have the child repeat the sentence 
and add two more. The teacher may even have 
to question the child for the other two sentences, 
Insist upon good beginning and closing sentences, 
variety of beginning sentences, and elimination 
of the unnecessary and, but, and so. If, for ex- 
ample, the picture is of a mother cat and kittens, 
such sentences as the following will be satis- 
factory: 

A mother cat had three kittens. 

They were all hungry. 

The kittens said, “Please give us some 
milk.” 

Do not accept sentences such as those given 
below: 

1. I see a cat. 
I see a mother cat. 
I see three kittens. 
2. I see a mother cat ’n she has some 
kittens ’n there’s three kittens ’n they’re © 
ali drinking milk. 

It is possible to develop a composition around 
the characters in two pictures. For example, on 
the Mother Goose chart, the picture of the Queen 
of Hearts and that of Jack and Jill may be com- 
bined in some such manner as this: 

“The Queen of Hearts was making 
some tarts. She saw Jack and Jill fall 


I N the primary grades it is necessary to give 





Mother Goose chart made by the children 
from postcards 





Animal chart made from magazine illustrations 


down the hill. The Queen said, ‘Oh, 
poor Jack! Poor Jill! I shall give them 
some tarts.” They thanked the Queen 
and went home.” 

One of the very real values of the charts, a 
“concomitant” as Dr. Kilpatrick would say, is 
the information that can be imparted as a by- 
product, and the ideals or attitudes which can be 
set up during the incidental conversations. For 
example, the “mother” charts, through well- 
chosen pictures, may stress good housekeeping, 
proper shopping habits, the care of winter cloth- 
ing, the care and handling of milk, and so on, 
besides adding to the vocabulary such words as 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner, cedar chest, 
and electric iron. The “food” charts may stress 
right and wrong things to eat; the “hygiene” 
charts, good living habits, the care of teeth, hair, 
eyes and ears; and the “trades” charts may show 
pictures of plumbers, carpenters, mechanics, ma- 
sons, and so on, at work. Pictures of grocers, 
butchers, and bakers should lead to a discussion 
of cleanliness in the selling and preparation of 
food. An oral composition on the topic, “Why I 
Should Like to Buy Bread Made at This Bak- 
ery,” should be something like the following: 


“I should like to buy bread made at 
this bakery because the men look clean. 
They wear white caps and coats. Their 
aprons are white, too, and when they 
handle the bread they wear white gloves. 
The bread must be clean and good to eat.” 


Other charts especially suitable for primary 
use are “bird,” “animal,” “farm,” “flower,” “veg- 
etable,” and “circus” charts. 


In the upper grades the charts lose no whit of. 


their value, but they must, of course, be adapted 
to the increasing maturity of the child of whom 
longer and better oral units should be demanded. 
They furnish excellent material for the oral or 
written paragraph. 

Music charts are interesting and profitable. 
A complete chart of the instruments of the or- 
chestra, or individual charts of wood winds, 


strings, and brasses, may be made. Even the 
primary pupils can give a three-sentence compo- 
sition; such as, “This is the violin. It is played 
with a bow. It belongs to the string section of 
the orchestra.” As a variation, the exercise may 
take the form of riddles; such as, “I am one of 
the wood winds. I look like the clarinet but I 
sound like the violin. What am I?” This vari- 
ation may, of course, be used with any chart. 

Make charts bearing pictures of famous mu- 
sicians, easily obtainable at any music store in 
the monthly advertisements of new records made 
by phonograph companies. Indeed, it would pay 
any teacher to inquire at the nearest music store 
for educational material of this nature, a great 
deal of which is published. Charts made from 
such material should include not only composers 
of the older periods but living artists, such as 
Kreisler, Hofmann, Galli-Curci, Schumann- 
Heink, and Heifetz. ; 

These charts, together with others of great 
artists and sculptors, examples of good and bad 
taste in furniture, and pictures of poets and au- 
thors, may be used as a basis for extensive proj- 
ect reading, oral reports, written paragraphs and 
debates on the relative importance of different 
artists and their work. Other correlations will 
suggest themselves to the resourceful teacher 
and will result, because of added variety and in- 
terest, in a very definite cultural value as well 
as in an improvement in language work. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING CHARTS 
Primary 


A Mother Goose chart, similar to the one il- 
lustrated on this page, can be easily made. The 


following outline suggests the way in which it 


may be used. 
Grade I 
1. Children identify picture and recite rhyme. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Musician chart made from pictures found in 
music catalogues 
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A PAGE OF. THANKSGIVING IDEAS 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
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Long Division in the Fourth Grade 


By MILDRED HOLZHAUER SPRINGER 


N my experience in teaching long 
division I have found that in any 
textbook, as progress is made 
from one group of problems to 
another, too many new and com- 
plicated steps are included in 
one example. The teacher should 
start with the simplest step and 
work on that one only, until the 
pupils understand it, before pro- 
next step. For example, in the 





ceeding to the 
first lesson do not attempt a problem involving 
borrowing or one that includes a remainder, or 
a problem containing a number the quotient of 
which is difficult to find. Another thing to be 
kept in mind is not to give too many problems at 


one time. When the method is thoroughly un- 
derstood, the pupils can be given more problems 
for practice drill. 

From time to time, to meet the demands of my 
classes, I have made problems which have proved 
very successful. Some of these problems are 
given in the lessons in this article. The teacher 
of a fifth-grade class of 45 pupils who had just 
been promoted from my grade gave her pupils a 
long-division test the first week of school, to see 
what the class remembered of their past year’s 
work in long division. The result was that 44 
pupils received 100 per cent and the other pupil 
made only one mistake in subtraction in one 
problem. I did not know that the teacher was 
going to give the test, but she told me of the 
result. This made me feel very certain that my 
efforts had not been in vain. I hope that some- 
one will be benefited by this explanation of the 
method I am using. 

In this article I have gone into detail exten- 
sively for the reason that I do not want to omit 
any of the elements that make the teaching of 
long division successful. 

The first great essential in teaching long divi- 
sion is that every pupil shall know his or her 
multiplication tables, also the division tables. 
The pupils must be able not only to recite them 
in order and reverse order, but also to give the 
correct answer to any of these multiplication or 
division combinations at sight. 

Ask each child to recite the tables, and then 
keep an accurate account of the combinations on 
which each one fails. From time to time drill on 
these combinations, until they are thoroughly 
learned. After the child has mastered the table 
in order, have him recite it in reverse order, 
i.e., after having repeated the table from 2X1 
through 2X12, let him begin with 2X12 and 
recite through 2X1. 

For drill purposes it will be helpful to use 
cards on each of which a different combination 
is printed. When the pupils recite from these 
cards, the cards should not be in order. This 
same method should be followed in teaching the 
division tables. On the reverse side of each of 
the cards a division combination can be printed. 
These cards can easily be made by the teacher 
with little expense. She can purchase pliable 
cardboard or thick paper cut 3 inches by 4% 
inches. Use the end of a pen holder dipped in 
ink to print the cards. 

In taking up the study of any table it has been 
proved that the best results are obtained when 
the multiplication and division tables are learned 
consecutively. For example, when studying the 
2’s learn the multiplication and division tables of 
2’s before proceeding to the 3’s. Proceed in like 
manner until the multiplication and division ta- 
bles through the 12’s are mastered. By the time 
long division is to be taught the subtraction 
process should have been mastered. However, 
to be convinced, it is best to give a brief review 
of problems involving every phase of subtrac- 


tion. When the pupils can subtract, multiply, 
and divide correctly, half the battle of teaching 
long division is won. It is needless to say that 
it is useless to attempt long division unless the 
above is accomplished. 


METHOD 


It is not advisable to explain the long division 
method by using numbers that should be worked 
by short division, as the child would receive the 
impression that all problems should be worked 
by long division. 

The simplest type of problem should be used 
and mastered before proceeding to the next step. 
No problem should be included in the lesson un- 
til the method of solving it has been explained; 
also no problem should be given at first that has 
a remainder. It is well to begin with problems 
such as those in Lesson 1 since they involve no 
borrowing. 

It is best to have pupils test problems in every 
lesson as it gives them practice in multiplication. 
Do not give more than from 5 to 10 problems a 
day. If the pupils can work these and test them 
correctly, then they understand the method. It 
is not advisable to let pupils take problems home 
to work, because if the parents have a different 
method of solving long-division problems, the 
child will become confused. 

The problems should be placed on the black- 
board. A few of them should be worked by the 
teacher and explained. It is well to have the pu- 
pils work a few problems on the blackboard in 
order that the teacher may see where their dif- 
ficulties lie. Then have the pupils copy the re- 
maining problems and work them on paper. 
Take, for example, the problem: 21)882. After 
it is copied, proceed thus: Ask how many 2’s 
(the first number of the divisor) are contained 
in the first number of the dividend, 8. The an- 
swer will be 4. Then 21 will probably be con- 
tained 4 times in 88. Ascertain this on scrap 
paper in the following manner: 21 

«4 
“B4 
Place the 4 above the second number of the div- 
idend, as we obtained two numbers in multiply- 
ing 421; place 84 under 88; then draw a line. 
Insist upon pupils placing numbers directly un- 
der each other, in order to avoid confusion. 
We.-now have: 
4 
21) 882 
8 


We will see what is left when we subtract 84 
from 88. As 4 is the difference we place the 4 
under the line. We then bring down the 2 be- 
side the remainder. We now have: 
4 
21)882 
84 
“42 


We ask ourselves again how many 2’s there are 
in 4. Because 2 is contained in 4 twice, 21 will 
probably be contained in 42 twice. Place a 2 in 
the quotient over the 2 in the dividend. Multi- 
plying this 2 by the divisor 21, we obtain 42. 
Place 42 under 42 and draw aline. We then have: 
42 quotient 
21)882 
84 
“42 
42 


It is well to have pupils write the word “quo- 
tient” after the result. 


# 00 


The entire first lesson, given below, includes 
21 as a divisor. 


Lesson 1 
882--21— (42) 861--21—(41) 
651--21— (31) 273-——21— (13) 
252—-21— (12) 441—21—(21) 
693-—-21— (33) 231—-21—(11) 
Lesson 2 


Proceed in this lesson the same as in the first 
lesson except that you must ask how many 3’s 
are in the first number or first two numbers. If 
the first number of the divisor is larger than the 
first number of the dividend, as, for example, in 
the problem, 1891-31, ask how many 3’s in 18. 
Continue as in Lesson 1. 


682--31— (22) 1364--31— (44) 
372--31—(12) 961--31—(31) 
341--31—(11) 1581--31=(51) 
1891+31—(61) 651-+31—(21) 


Lessons 3 and 4 


In the third and fourth lessons proceed as in 
Lessons 1 and 2, using 41 and 51, respectively, 
as divisors. 

492--41—(12) 
1517-—-41= (37) 


612--51—= (12) 
1173-—-51— (23) 


Lesson 5 


As it is always best to have a review at the 
end of the week, Lesson 5 may consist of prob- 
lems. including 21, 31, 41, and 51 as divisors. 


Lessons 6 and 7 


At the beginning of the second week the first 
two lessons (6 and 7) may be similar to the les- 
sons of the first week, using 61 and 71, respec- 
tively, as divisors. 

1464--61— (24) 
854--61—(14) 


1633--71== (23) 
3195—T1— (45) 


Lesson 8 


This lesson includes the next step, ie., bor- 
rowing. In the problem 81)2511, proceed as be- 
fore. Ask how many 8’s are in 25. Then multi- 
ply 3 by 81, the divisor, to make sure that 81 
will be contained 3 times in 251. Place 3 above 
the third number, 1, in the dividend, as the prod- 
uct of 381 contains three numbers. Under 251 
write the product 243 and subtract. As you can- 
not subtract 3 from 1 you must borrow a 10. 
What number added to 3 gives 11? Write the 8 
in the proper place. Bring down the 1 from the 
dividend and finish the problem. 

31 quotient 
81) 2511 
243 
~ 81 
81 


3402--81=- (42) 5022--81—(62) 


Lesson 9 


This lesson is similar to Lesson 8. Use 91 as 
a divisor. 


2184--91— (24) 5642--91— (62) 


Lesson 10 


Have another review lesson including 61, 71, 
81, and 91 as divisors. 


Lesson 11 


The problems for the third week contain no 
new steps, but the second number of the divi- 
(Continued on page 86) 5 
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T HIS is the time of year that we all like to 
play games. The projects shown this month 

if well made of some good wood will be kept 
around the house for years because they are al- 
ways enjoyed by young folks and older ones too. 
In the making of these games, the layouts for 

a pentagon, hexagon, and octagon are required. 
These simple layouts should be practiced by 
every boy who likes to work with tools, because 
they are shapes he very often wishes to lay out. 


SOLITAIRE 


Plane up a piece of wood 5 inches square. 
With the try square and pencil lay out the loca- 
tion for the holes. Use a nail or marking awl 
and punch holes at the intersections of the lines. 

Draw diagonals, which are lines from corner 
to corner, to locate the exact center. Place the 
point of your pencil compass at the corner and 
the pencil at the center. Scribe arcs as indicated 
by the dotted lines. Connect with straight lines 
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Games 


the points where these lines cut the perimeter 
of the piece. 

Saw off the corners a little way from the 
straight lines and plane to line. Be sure you 
plane with the grain and not against it. Sand- 
paper, and stain or paint if desired. 

To play the game, fill all the holes but the 
center hole with pegs made of match sticks, 
brads, or phonograph needles. Jump one peg at 
a time; do not jump diagonally. Remove each 
peg as it is jumped, until they are all eliminated. 
The object of the game is to jump the last peg 
in the center hole. 

The following solution is given for those who 
cannot play the game. Number the holes as 
shown on the drawing and jump as follows: 
29 to 17, 22 to 24, 31 to 23, 33 to 31, 16 to 28, 31 
to 28, 24 to 22, 21 to 23, 7 to 21, 26 to 24, 24 to 
22, 21 to 23, 8 to 22, 22 to 24, 12 to 26, 27 to 25, 
18 to 27, 24 to-.26, 27 to 25, 10 to 12, 3 to 11, 1 to 
8, 18 to 6, 3 to 11, 4 to 6, 12 to 10, 9 to 11, 6 to 18, 
17 to 19, 30 to 18, 19 to 17. 
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TIT TAT TOE 


Plane up a piece 4% inches square. Locate the 
center and draw a circle. Make center line AB. 
From A, with compass set at same setting, cut 
circle at 1 and 2; from B, cut circle at 3 and 4. 
Connect points cut by arcs with straight lines 
forming the hexagon. 

Bore holes according to drawing dimensions 
and bore about % inch deep. Saw to line of 
hexagon laid out, and finish edges by planing to 
line. Lay out and plane % inch chamfer. Make 
4 white pegs and 5 black pegs. The pegs can 
be made of light and dark wood, or all may be 
made of wood of one color and part of them 
stained. 

Everyone has played Tit Tat Toe on slate, 
paper or blackboard. The game is played the 
same way on the board except that use of pegs 
saves the trouble of making lines, crosses, and 
circles. 

One person takes 5 pegs and the other 4. The 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Pilgrims—A November Project 


as November is a good month for both of 


HE following study of the Pilgrims may 
be correlated with a study of Indian life, 


these subjects. The project is begun by 


telling the story of the Pilgrims to the children. 
It is not necessary to go into detail, as this will 


come later when each topic is studied. 
project includes reading, 


This 
arithmetic, language, 


spelling, geography, history, art, music, and 
handwork. 


I, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Pilgrims in England. 
1. Their religion. 
2. Attitude of King of England. 
3. Events leading to Pilgrims’ departure. 
Pilgrims in Holland. 
Note—It Holland has not already been 
studied, a short outline of the Dutch, their 
habits, costumes, and so on, may be intro- 
duced. Drawings may be made of scenes 
in Holland, and this topic dwelt upon for 
several days. 
1. Life of the Pilgrims while there. 
2. Reasons for leaving. 
The Journey. ¢ 
1. The Mayflower. 
2. Sufferings of the Pilgrims. 
Pilgrims in America. 
1. Description of America at that time. 
2. Life of the Pilgrims in America. 
a) Religion. 
b) Strictness of Pilgrim fathers. 
c) C ildren. 
(1) At church. 
(2) At home. 
d) Making soap. 
e) Making candles. 
f) Making cloth. 
(1) Flax. 
(a) How grown. 
(b) Spinning. 
(c) Bleaching. 
(d) Sewing. 
g) Education. 
(1) School buildings. 
(2) Method of teaching. 
(3) Difference in education of girls 
and boys. 


. Indians. 


Note—Read story of Hiawatha to the chil- 
dren. 
1. Description. 
2. Activities. 
a) Hunting. 
b) Fishing. 
3. Wigwams. 
a) How made. 
b) Material used. 
4. Pottery. 
a) Kinds. 
b) Method of making. 
c) How used. 
5. Rugs. 
a) How woven. 
b) Kinds. 
Note—Here is an opportunity to intro- 
duce to the child a simple form of weav- 
ing. The paper rugs may be woven 
first, if they have not already been 
used as seat work; then a loom may be 
made of heavy cardboard or wood, and 
the weaving of a plain design taught. 
Heavy wool thread or twine may be 
used. 


6. Canoes. 


a) Material used in building. 
Note—Canoes may be constructed of 
drawing paper, and may be decorated 
at each end with an original design 
made by the child—not suggested by 
the teacher. 


By 
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VI. Friendship between Indians and Pilgrims. 


1. Kind Indians. 
a) What they taught the Pilgrims. 
(1) How to tread eels. 
(2) How to plant maize. 
2. Unkind Indians. 
a) Feared by the Pilgrims. 
b) How the Pilgrims protected them- 
selves. 


VII. The first Thanksgiving. 


1. Purpose. 
a) The meeting. 
b) Smoking the peace pipe. 
c) The harvest. 


VIII. Types of lessons that may be given by the 


teacher in connection with the project. 
1. Blackboard reading lessons. 
a) I am a little Pilgrim boy. 
My father came to America on the 
good ship Mayflower. 
The winter was very hard for us. 
Many of our people died on the way. 
There are many Indians in America. 
b) We have made log houses for our- 
selves, 
We get up early every morning. 
I work hard helping my father. 
Some of the Indians are our friends. 
c) I am a little Pilgrim girl. 
My mother teaches me to sew. 
I can keep house and spin flax. 
I go to school for a short while. 
I go to church every Sabbath. 
2. Number work. 
a) I see 2 Pilgrims coming through 
the forest; 7 more are coming be- 
hind. How many Pilgrims are there? 
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b) This Indian has killed 2 deer with 
his bow and arrow. He has killed 4 
bears, too. How many animals has 
he killed?’ 

c) This Pilgrim has cut down 7 trees. 
He has moved 3 of them. How many 
more must he move? 

d) These two little Pilgrims have 
caught 11 fish. If the little boy 
caught 6 of them, how many did his 
little sister catch? 

e) There were 7. Pilgrims going to 
church. They met 6 Pilgrims. How 
many were there then? 

3. Language lessons. 

Note—tThe blanks are to be filled in 

with the correct words. 

a) To review briefly the history of the 


Pilgrims. 
The ————— came from 
in —————. That was 
years ago. They came so that 
they could -———— as_ they 
pleased. They sailed in the good 
ship —————, across the great 


b) To teach the use of “their” and 
“there.” 
are five Pilgrims living 
in the log house over 
They love humble home, 
and are very happy 
—— are many log cabins 
here that the Pilgrims built. 
homes are very different 
from ours of to-day. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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NOVEMBER PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 414 x 10%4 inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


DAVY CHIPMUNK’S THANKSGIVING 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





AVY CHIPMUNK thought that this was the 
dullest afternoon that he had ever spent. 
Sandy and Andy and the other sisters and 

brothers would not play games at all. They insisted 
on taking naps. 

Mother Chipmunk had tried to tell Davy a story, 
but she kept nodding and falling asleep every few 
minutes. Father Chipmunk was snoring peacefully 
on the couch. What a sleepy family! 

How Davy hated to stay indoors. He ran down 
the long passageway to the front door. He had 
grumbled about having to help dig that passageway 
and the back one too! What was the use of two 
doors, anyway? 

Father Chipmunk had told the children that a 
back door was a good thing to have when Mr. Dog 
was sitting before the front one. 

Davy poked his head out of the passageway. 
Happy Hollow looked strange and cheerless. There 
were almost no leaves left on the trees. The ground 
was hard and cold. The sky was gray and sunless. 
Davy shivered. 


Se : 
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“Never mind,” he thought. “I shall have a game 
of tag with Gwenny Gray Squirrel, and I shall soon 
be warm.” Gwenny, however, was nowhere td be 
seen. ' 

“Gracie Grasshopper will surely play hopscotch,” 
he said to himself; but Gracie was not out either. 
Not one of the Happy Hollow folk could he find. 

Davy thought that he would go home. When he 
had nearly reached the house, he saw someone in 
the front yard. Perhaps, he thought, a playmate 
was looking for him. He ran faster, and soon he 
knew that the visitor was someone whom he did not 
want to see! 

He hurried around the house and went quickly 
in through the back door. As he ran down the pas- 
sageway, he heard a voice say: “Come here, Towser, 





you bad dog. Let that chipmunk go home to his 
Thanksgiving dinner, and you come back to yours.” 

Davy was so glad to be home again. How warm 
and cozy it was there! It was good to see his sisters 
and brothers even if they were such sleepy-heads. 
He was glad, too, that Father Chipmunk had wanted 
two doors on the house. 

Mother Chipmunk called drowsily: “Children, if 
you are hungry, there are some extra fine nuts in 
the pantry. Eat all you like.” 

Sandy and Andy and the rest woke up for a few 
minutes, and they all had a good meal. How deli- 
cious those hickory nuts tasted! 

“T like this nice dinner,” murmured Davy. “I like 
my warm striped fur coat. I like my cozy two-door 
house. I like my kind Mother Chipmunk. I am 
gl-a-d I am a chip-m-u-n-k.” Davy was fast asleep. 
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Project Lessons in Geography 


By LILLIAN DINIUS 


Professor of Primary Education, The Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


raphy,” which was published in the 
March 1925 issue of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


HE following lessons are based on “An 
Outline for Teaching Third-Grade Geog- 


Introductory Lesson 


Aim—To teach the evolution of clothing as a 
preparation for the study of wool, 


Preparation—Children, what are some of the 
things we need most? (Air, water, place to 
live, something to eat, clothes to wear.) Yes, 
John. Food is very important, but after food 
comes clothing. We are going to find out how 
the clothing of long ago differed from the cloth- 
ing of to-day. 


Presentation—Did you ever notice the clothing 
of the humming bird? He wears such a pretty 
suit of delicate green, red, and gold. The polar 
bear has a nice warm coat. (Note: Show pic- 
ture of bear.) It is white and his enemies can- 
not see him easily. All the animals have coats 
to suit the climate and place in which they live. 

When warm weather comes, what do we do? 
(Put on lighter clothing. Also go to the coast 
or mountains.) 

What do animals do when warm, weather 
comes? (The animals either migrate—go north 
—or shed their winter’ coats.) 

There are many people who live in very warm 
countries. They wear light-weight clothing. A 
long, long time ago people in the warm countries 
used grasses, bark, or feathers to clothe them- 
selves, and the people in the cold countries used 
skins and furs. There are still people who 
dress in grasses and other light-weight mate- 
rials living in different parts of the world where 
it is very warm, such as Central Africa. (Note: 
Point out on map,) 

People’s clothes are a sign of their civiliza- 
tion. (Note: Explain meaning of civilization.) 
As people began to get more civilized they learn- 
ed to make cloth of certain kinds, and they dis- 
covered how to color it. They sewed their 
clothes with needles made of sharpened bones 
of fish and with thread made from the sinews of 
animals, The first clothes that were made were 
from the fibers of wool. Savages of to-day own 
herds of sheep and have learned how to spin 
wool into cloth for their needs, 

As time went on, man learned that there were 
other animal fibers that could be woven, for ex- 
cellent wool is produced by other animals be- 
sides sheep, such as camels, goats, alpacas, 
llamas, and yaks. 

People knew how to weave some kinds of 
cloth from wool thousands of years ago, but 
cotton weaving was discoyered much later, In 
the early pioneer days of our own country and 
even down to the time of your great-grand- 
mother, people generally raised their own sheep, 
The men washed and sheared the sheep and the 
women straightened out the wool by means of 
cards. (Note: Describe.) Every home had 
its spinning wheel, and the yarn was sent to 
someone in the neighborhood who had a loom 
and would weave the yarn into cloth, Perhaps 
your grandmother can tell you something more 
about this, (Note: Later, describe the spin- 
ning wheel.) 

We are going to learn how the materials of 
which clothing is made are produced and how 
in factories and workshops they are changed 
into the clothing that you wear. 


(Note: Wool is taken up in detail next, as it 
was perhaps the first material woven into cloth.) 


Lesson Two 
SUBJECT MATTER 
Aim—How the wool is taken from the sheep. 
Analysis of Aim— 
1. What is to be taught. 
a) That the fleece of the sheep is very 
heavy and loose when summer comes. 
b) That the men then take off the sheep’s 
coats, 
c) That this is called shearing. 
d) That the sheep used to be sheared en- 
tirely by hand. 
e) That large flocks of sheep are now 
sheared by machinery, 
2. What is known. 
Some children may know how the wool 
is taken from the sheep, but most of 
them will not know this. 


METHOD 


Preparation—You may all close your eyes and 
see if you can see a sheep. Now you may all 
open your eyes. You may describe the coat that 
the sheep you saw had on, Wilfred. (A woolly 
coat,) Why does it have a woolly coat? (To 
keep it warm.) You all know how warm one of 
your mother’s cotton quilts is. Wool is much 
warmer. What color was the wool of the sheep 
you saw, Hugh? (Black.) We do have a few 
black sheep. What is it, Wilfred? (The sheep 
I saw was white.) Was it as white as snow? 
(No, it was a grayish white.) Cecil? (The 
wool gets dirty because the sheep wear it for 
about a year.) Yes, and it is then time that 
they should have their coats taken off. So to- 
day we are going to learn how it is done, 
Presentation—How do we feel when the warm 
spring days come, Wilfred? (We feel very 
warm.) Yes, we feel uncomfortable when those 
first warm days come. You have rather heavy 
coats on now. Did you wear those heavy coats 
in the summer? (No.) How do you think the 
sheep will feel when summer comes? (They 
will feel warm.) If you are too warm, what 
can you do with your heavy coat, Cecil? (Take 
it off.) 

When summer comes the sheep’s coats are 
very heavy and they begin to get loose and 
some of the wool falls off. We call this shedding. 
Do you suppose that the sheep would like to 
take their heavy coats off, Hugh? (Yes.) Can 
they take them off? (No,) Who do you sup- 
pose could help them? (Men could cut them 
off,) How can they cut them off, Hugh? (With 
a pair of shears.) Are they like your mother’s 
scissors, Irving? (No.) What is it, Wilfred? 
(I can draw a pair of sheep shears on the black- 
board.) Very well, you may draw it. 

Just how does a man use the shears, John? 
(He holds them in his hands and clips off the 
wool,) (Note: Hugh illustrates.) Do the men 


let the sheep run all around while they are cut- | 


ting off the wool? (No, the men hold them 
still.) How do the men hold them, May? 
(They put the sheep’s head on their knee.) Do 
the sheep hold still? (No, not at first.) When 
the sheep find that they cannot get away they 
lie quietly, and the big shears say snip, snip, 
snip. Then what happens to the coat, John? 
(The coat falls off.) How do you suppose the 
sheep feel, May? (They feel cool. )They feel 
so cool and light that they frisk about and are 
very happy. I will show you a picture of a man 
shearing sheep. 

On ranches where they have thousands of 
sheep, how would they shear the sheep? (Note: 


Some pupils might say “by hand,” and if they 
did I should continue as follows.) When Lin- 
coln was a little boy, how did his mother sew 
his clothes? (She sewed them all by hand.) 
How did your mother sew your dress, May? 
(On the machine.) Now, how might they shear 
sheep, Fred? (With a machine.) 

Listen carefully while I tell you how a ma- 
chine is used to shear sheep. You may all 
imagine that you see a room much larger than 
this schoolroom, There are many shearing ma- 
chines arranged on each side of the room. There 
is a man at each machine. Each man is shear- 
ing a sheep, The sheep is held down by the 
man while he runs over its body with a large 
clipper. This clipper is much like that which 
the barber uses to clip the hair close to the 
scalp. As the clipper moves over the sheep’s 
body, two sets of knives fly back and forth like 
those of a mowing machine. This clipper is at- 
tached to a tube and is run by steam or electri- 
city and cuts the wool off very smooth. (Note: 
If, as is often the case, some child can explain 
machine shearing, let him do so.) 

Every man can shear 100 sheep a day. If a 
man is paid 5 cents for shearing one sheep, how 
much can he earn in a day, Hugh? (Note: 
Hugh works it on the blackboard.) Do you 
think that it is better to shear by machinery, 
Dorothy? (Yes.) Why? (It does not take so 
long.) Why do not all farmers use shearing 
machines? (A machine is too expensive if the 
farmer has only a few sheep.) Sometimes a 
man who has a shearing machine will go from 
farm to farm and shear his neighbors’ sheep. 

What have we learned to-day? (We have 
found out how wool is taken from the sheep.) 
You may tell us all aboutit, Fred. (Note: Fred 


comes to the front of the class and tells all that | 


he can remember. The other pupils supply the 
facts that he omits.) 


Lesson Three 
SUBJECT MATTER 
Aim—How the wool is washed at the mill. 
Analysis of aim— 
1. What is to be taught. 
a) That the wool is first sorted. 
b) That the- wool is then washed in a huge 
tub or machine. 
c) That the cleansing mediums are hot wa- 
ter and washing powder. 
d) That the wool is moved around and 
around in the machine until it is clean. 
e) That the wool is next run into a tub of 
clean water. 
f) That the wool is then taken out of the 
water and dried by means of fans. 
2. What is known. 
Most of the children will not know how 
wool is washed. 


METHOD 


Preparation—What did we learn yesterday, Dor- 
othy? (How the wool is taken from the sheep.) 
You remember that I showed you a picture of a 
little track yesterday. What did we say that the 
track was used for, Wilfred? (For the cars that 
carry the wool.) What is done with the wool? 
(It is sent-to the city.) What is done with the 
wool in the city, Cecil? (It is taken to the mill.) 
You remember that we said that the sheep wore 
their coats a long time. What did we say about 
the condition of those coats? (We said that they 
were dirty.) To-day we are going to see how 
wool is washed. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity) Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HANKSGIVING DAY suggests to us 

Thanksgiving dinner. There are certain 

foods that we associate with the Thanks- 

giving dinner: turkey, cranberry jelly or 
sauce, pumpkin pie, fruits, and nuts. Since tur- 
key has become such an expensive food many 
people cannot afford to have it, but almost every- 
one can afford to have cranberry sauce and 
pumpkin pie. 

Pie is a food that is considered to be unwise 
to serve to children, hence it is not included in 
the school lunch menu. In order to introduce 
pumpkin into the school lunch we can serve 
pumpkin custard instead of pumpkin pie. 

The subject of cranberries may be used in 
November in correlation with a few of the lan- 
guage lessons, and also with geography. The 
telling or writing of the procedure in making 
cranberry sauce will give one type of composi- 
tion work and the history of cranberries and 
their cultivation will furnish another topic, and 
will also enrich the child’s fund of general in- 
formation. 

Wild cranberries are found in marshy land in 
Northern and Central Europe and in North 
America along the Atlantic coast. The cultiva- 
tion of cranberries in America was begun in the 
vicinity of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. They are 
also raised in other states, among which are 
New Jersey and Wisconsin. 

The blossoms appear in May’or June and the 
berries ripen in the early fall, sometimes as early 
as the month of August. They are gathered 
when they are ripe and dry. In New Jersey the 
picking begins in October and lasts until cold 
weather. 

Some of the berries are round, others oblong in 
shape, and they range from very light red or 
pink to a dark purple in color. Most people pre- 
fer the darkest colored berries. The berries 
grown from Virginia to Georgia are said to be 
of very excellent flavor. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cup means a measure of one-half pint. To serve 
more or less than twenty, multiply or divide the 
recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe use the same proportion 
of each ingredient throughout the recipe. 
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Bean Soup 
Whole Wheat: Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Buttered Yellow Turnip 
Cranberry Jelly 
Pumpkin Custard 
Milk 


~~ 


Celery Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Candied Sweet Potato 
Slaw 
‘Bread Pudding 
Milk 











BEAN Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
% quart dried lima beans 
3 quarts cold water 
1 ham bone 
2 medium-sized onions 
3 carrots 
% cup butter 
6 tablespoons flour 
3 quarts milk 
% teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 

quart measure 
six-quart saucepans and covers 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
strainer or sieve 
three-quart bowl 
measuring cup 

Wash the dried beans and put them to soak 
in cold water. Let them soak overnight. In the 
morning drain off the water that is left; add 
three quarts of cold water and put the beans 
over the fire to cook. Add the ham bone, and the 
onions and carrots which have been cut in small 
pieces. Cover the boiler with the lid and let the 
beans cook slowly for two hours, or until they 
are soft enough to go through a sieve. Do not 
let them boil fast, as then too much of the water 
will evaporate. Save the water on the beans 
when you put them through the sieve. Make a 


mh pak fk ped pet et ND 


white sauce by melting the butter in the other 
pan and stirring in the flour until it is smooth. 
Add the milk gradually, stirring all the time to 
prevent it from becoming lumpy. Bring the 
mixture to a boil, stirring continuously to prevent 
its scorching and keep it smooth. Add the salt 
and pepper, and the strained beans, and the wa- 
ter in which the beans were cooked, to the sauce. 
Taste. Put some water into the saucepan in 
which the beans were cooked and heat it. Set 
the pan containing the soup over the pan con- 
taining the hot water to reheat the soup. 

The beans may be put on to cook in the morn- 
ing before school and strained later in the morn- 
ing. The white sauce may be made before school. 


BUTTERED YELLOW TURNIP 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
3 large yellow turnips (i.e. 6 pounds) 
4 quarts boiling water 
14 pound butter 
1% tablespoons sali 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 

1 paring knife 

1 eight-quart saucepan 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 potato masher 

Wash the turnips. Cut them in slices about 
one inch thick, removing the skin from each 
piece. Put the peeled turnips into the saucepan 
and cover them with boiling water. Cook the 
turnips about one hour, or until they are soft. 
Drain off the water. Mash the turnips; add the 
butter, salt, and pepper; and mix thoroughly 
with a spoon. Taste. 

The turnips may be cooked before school and 
reheated before serving. 


CRANBERRY JELLY OR SAUCE 
Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each 
Recipe: 


quarts cranberries 
quart sugar 
pint water 


re DD 


Utensils Needed: 
four-quart saucepan and cover 
three-quart bowls 
quart measure or 1 measuring cup 
strainer or sieve 
large spoon 

(Continued on page 89) 
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November Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions: The little black-haired girl wears a white dress with red trimming and socks. Paint the various vegeta- 
bles in the natural colors, with green arms and legs. Carbon or hectograph copies of these outlines may be given to 
pupils to trace and color on heavier paper. Mount as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 15 by 36 inches. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dezen. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and I]. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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The Value of Group Work 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


General Supervisor, Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio 


“aq 4 EFORE attempting to discuss the 
“hig value of group work, it will be 
necessary to define the term. In 
this article “group work” means 
the situation in which the class 
is divided into small groups, 
each with a pupil leader. The 
work is carried in each group by 
| the leader for a definite period 
of time, after which a signal is 
given that calls all of the groups together. A 
brief outline of the plan for organization of this 
work will be given. Then examples of actual 
classroom procedure will be described which will 
show the educational value. 
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ORGANIZATION 

In beginning this work it is a good plan for 
the teacher to decide upon the first group. Some 
such plan as this may be followed. In a dis- 
cussion of drill work in numbers, the teacher 
may lead up to these statements: “I have been 
watching Walter’s work. He knows his combi- 
nations very well indeed. He is a good worker, 
too. I wonder if Walter would like to help a few 
children play a number game while the rest of 
us keep on with our regular work.” 

If Walter is enthusiastic, the teacher will con- 
tinue as she chooses the pupils for the group: 
“Mary, Tom, and Katherine know how to work 
quietly. They may go with Walter into the cor- 
ner of the room where the little chairs are. We 
hope that you will have a good time without dis- 
turbing the rest of us. You may play with the 
flash cards.” 

As the teacher goes on with the regular class 
work, she will watch Walter’s group. As soon 
as there is any sign of restlessness or other dis- 
order, or when a sufficient time has been allowed, 
she will call the group back to the class period. 

She will then say to the class: “Boys and 
girls, how many of you would like to go into a 
group sometime? Before you can do so, you 
must know why those boys and girls were chos- 
en. Why was Walter made leader?” 

Some of the answers to the last question will 
be: 

1. He knows his combinations. 

2. He works hard. 

8. He can think of things to do. 

4, He works quietly. 

These points listed on the blackboard make a 
good beginning for a set of standards for group 
leaders. More will be added from time to time. 

“T wonder how many leaders we can find in our 
room,” the teacher remarks. “Any one of you 
who wishes to be a leader must learn to do the 
things we have mentioned here. You all have a 
chance to try. 

“Now let us see why Mary, Tom, and Kath- 
erine were chosen to go into the group.” 





The following qualifications were noted: 

1. They pay attention. 

2. They work quietly. 

3. They know how to behave without the 

teacher watching. 
These points are the beginning of standards for 
group followers. 

“To-morrow at spelling time we will try two 
groups if there are enough children in the room 
who can do the things we have put on the black- 
board,” the teacher promises. “We will select 
the groups just before spelling time. Every- 
body must work hard if he wishes to be in a 
group.” 

By adhering rigidly to the standards, groups 
can be selected easily. In most rooms it takes 
only a few weeks to have all of the children 
working in small groups. It is possible to suit 
the work to the exact needs of a few children. 
Group work makes it also possible for fully four 
times as much drill to be accomplished. There 
is no danger of disorder provided that a check- 
up period is carefully observed each day. In 
this period both the leaders and the followers 
must be carefully checked. When any group 
fails to measure up, the privilege of working in 
a group must be denied. The children should 
be made to feel this disgrace keenly. 

Sometimes it happens that all of the groups 
grow careless. Instead of being discouraged, the 
teacher should recognize the fact that control is 
developed only by practice. The entire class 
should be called together, made conscious of 
their failure, and, after a reasonable time, be 
allowed to try again. Noisy, careless work should 
never go by unnoticed. Here is a place where 
the beginnings of disorder lead to disastrous 
ends unless checked immediately. 


TYPES OF LESSONS SUITED TO GROUP WoRK 


Drill lessons are the easiest to handle for the 
beginning work. The reasons are obvious. The 
work is so definite that the little pupil leader can 
tell instantly whether it is correctly done. Games 
may be introduced. The periods may be short 
and full of life. In the beginning, drill should 
be used entirely. Later when the procedure be- 
comes largely a matter of habit, the type of les- 
sons in which each group looks up some topic of 
special interest can be profitably introduced. 


DRILL LESSON IN SPELLING 


The pupils are given a preliminary test con- 
sisting of from fifty to one hundred words. 
When the papers are checked, it is found that 
some misspelled words are common to several 
children. These children form a small group to 
study those particular words. Another group is 
formed to study another set, etc. If a few chil- 
dren spelled the entire list correctly, they form a 


THANKSGIVING BLACKBOARD BORDER 


group for reading or any other profitable work. 

The pupil leader must see that each child gets 
individual attention. He may study for a few 
minutes, then write the words as dictated by the 
leader; may spell orally; may use the words in 
sentences; or may write them in the air. He 
must be helped to see where his mistake lies and 
have sufficient drill to correct it. Spelling games 
may be played. - 

The regular teacher will pass from group to 
group, seeing to it that real work is being ac- 
complished. She may become the leader for a 
time to show the pupil leader a better method 
of work. Sometimes-she takes the poorest group 
as a class of her own. The greatest danger in 
this is that the other children may be neglected 
entirely. The teacher must never turn the work 
completely over to a pupil teacher. 

At the close of ten or fifteen minutes the class 
is called together. John is asked to report. He 
states that all of his group can spell the words 
correctly, and that everyone worked hard. His 
group reports that John is a good teacher. He 
called on everybody. He kept everybody busy. 

When Mary reports for her group, she says 
that Joe did not try hard enough. He cannot 
spell “Tuesday” and “money” correctly. All the 
rest were good workers. Mary’s group reports 
that Mary did not speak loudly enough to be 
heard. Also, she dictated too rapidly. 

Joe is requested to study his words, and Mary 
decides that she must practice speaking more 
distinctly. She will not be a leader for a few 
days until she improves. 

Each group reports briefly. The teacher then 
tests the results very quickly. After a few days 
of this specific drill the general test comes again. 
Results show a great improvement over the for- 
mal type of lesson in which each child studies all 
of the words, many of which he knew at the be- 
ginning. 

NUMBER LESSONS 


The same plan may be carried out in numbers. 
The test should be given on the combinations in 
order to determine the needs of the different pu- 
pils. The work given must meet these specific 
needs. 

Number games such as bean bags, hop scotch, 
ring toss, flash card races, blackboard drill, and 
many others may be played. No confusion re- 
sults when four or even five of these games are 
going on at once, provided each group attends to 
business and keeps reasonably quiet. The inter- 
est in the game prevents the outside noises prov- 
ing too distracting. The final check-up period is 
absolutely essential. Do not permit the groups 


to work along until there is no time left for. 


checking. This checking can be done very quick- 
ly after a time, but it must not be omitted. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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November Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the basket and handle from any heavy gray paper. Pasteboard from laundered shirts may 
be used. Fasten the handle on with brass fasteners or paste. Cut fruits from proper colored 
papers and mount as shown. If colored papers are not available crayons may be substituted. 
This basket may be used as a window or Einchboard decoration. 
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Letters to a Country Teacher 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


My Dear LITTLE ALICE:— 

Mrs. Jones has called on you, has she? I am 
surprised that she hasn’t called before this. No, 
I don’t know your particular Mrs. Jones, but 
every district has one like her. We meet them 
even here in the Normal School, occasionally. 

Don’t take her complaints too seriously. If 
you did follow her advice and carry it out to the 
letter, she would still be dissatisfied. It is simply 
another case of misdirected energy. By the way, 
how did your John take to the new régime? 
You said in your letter that the problems of dis- 
cipline were nearly solved and that your pupils 
were working overtime to co-operate with you. 
I am so glad, for I knew that you could bring 
order out of even that chaos. But you didn’t tell 
me about John. I am interested in him. 

Now for Mrs. Jones and all of her friends and 
neighbors who have been sending curt little 
notes or calling you up over the phone to com- 
plain about something. Get them to working for 
you as you did your pupils. Enlist them on your 
side where their energies will count for you in- 
stead of against you. 

In the first place, have you called upon your 
patrons? Oh, no, you should not wait for them 
to make the first call. In most country districts, 
they don’t. It is up to the teacher to take the 
initiative. And don’t confine your calls to only 
those persons who have invited you to their 


homes. Call on every family in the district that 


has children in school. 


Be just your own cordial, congenial self, Alice. 


Do not pretend an interest that you do not feel, 
but resolve to become interested in every one of 
the people. They may expect you to “put on 
airs” because you are from the city and because 
you are a teacher. Therefore make every effort 
to show your “really true self,” Alice. People 
usually love you when you do. 

Invite the mothers to visit the school at their 
earliest opportunity. Do not make your invita- 
tion so general that it seems indifferent, but set 
a definite afternoon for their visits. 


Be sure to extend a cordial invitation to Mrs. 
Jones and plan something especially interesting 
for her pleasure. Then when she has arrived, 
treat her with the utmost kindness. Remember 
that it is for the best interest of the school to 
win the support of this woman. By so doing, 
you can forget your own irritation over her petty 
criticisms. A teacher is a servant of the com- 
munity and as such must put away her personal 
likes and dislikes for the good of the community. 

Get Mrs. Jones to assist you in organizing a 
Parents’ Association or Mothers’ Club. The 
business of organizing and conducting such a 
club will keep her so busy that she will have little 
time to find fault with the school. In arranging 
programs for the new association, you will find 
many opportunities of explaining some of your 
methods and thus forestall further unjust crit- 
icisms. 

During your visits to the homes you should 
explain to the parents why you wish them to co- 
operate with you. Show them that you are try- 
ing to bring your school up to the standards set 
by the state and that their assistance will be 
much appreciated. 

Next prepare a program of your most inter- 
esting classes, such as the primary reading, rapid 
arithmetic drills, language games, etc. Inter- 
sperse these with songs, poems and dramatiza- 


tions. When all is ready, invite the parents to 


attend. 

After your program is over, outline in a little 
talk to the parents the work that could be ac- 
complished by a Parent-Teacher Association, and 


suggest the formation of one. If you have won : 


the good will of Mrs. Jones, she will be ready to 
take up the idea at once, and perhaps she will be 
made president. If so, your trouble with her is 
ended, because in seeking to promote the good of 
her association, she will find you a valuable ally. 

The organization should be completed at the 
first meeting and a committee appointed to draw 
up a constitution and by-laws. A program com- 
mittee should be appointed also and plans made 


_tion also. 
‘actual work of the school, and may learn in this 
way. Invite them to visit your classes from time 
‘to time and to inspect the buildings and grounds. 


for the first meeting. Perhaps meetings should 
not be held oftener than once in two weeks as it 
is difficult for farm women to leave their duties 
frequently. 

Now, as to what the parents shall talk about 
at their meetings. Since you have not been given 
permission to serve hot lunches, suppose you make 
that the topic for one afternoon’s program. Ask 
one of the members to read a paper or to give a 
short talk on “Why Hot Lunches Should be 
Served in Rural Schools.” Another may discuss 
the type and amount of equipment necessary for 
the serving of hot lunches. “What to Serve” 
and “How to Serve” may also be discussed. The 
result of such:a meeting should be the installa- 
tion of needed equipment and instructions to go 
ahead with this most important work. 

Other programs may center in the social ac- 
tivities of school children, playground equip- 
ment, new methods in teaching, what we think 
of consolidation, etc. When the parents begin 
thinking along such constructive lines as these, 
you will find that a great stimulus has been given 
to the work of the school children. You will 
hear fewer complaints from the parents and will 
observe a growing community spirit which makes 
for progress. 

' By taking the parents into your confidence, 
you will gain permission to adopt more progres- 
sive methods in your teaching and you will have 
their support. See that the members of your 
school board take part in the Parents’ Associa- 
They need to know more about the 


By handling this situation carefully, you will 
soon have the entire district working so hard for 
the good of the school that you will forget that 
you ever had any “kickers.” 

Write me again, for I shall eagerly await de- 
velopments in your enterprising little school. 

Your loving teacher and friend, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 


That One Bad Boy 


LIBBY, District Superintendent, St. Lawrence County, New York 


By ROSE M. 


EARLY every teacher has experienced 

“that one bad boy” among her number. 

What a relief when he is absent for a 

day! Yet how often, just as soon as 

one has gone, another pops up from somewhere. 

We have all been school children, and if we look 

back through our own experiences we will recall 

that when the leader in pranks was absent, some 

other boy, seeing a chance to draw attention to 

himself, “started something.” Thus generally 

does this second bad boy spring into being. He 

is held down just so long as attention is centered 

on some other boy of stronger nature. There is 

no fun if he cannot become the center of at- 
traction. 

What can the teacher do to make her “bad 
boy” good? First let us analyze the reason for 
his badness. Study his home life and environ- 
ment. Is he a leader there? Does he do as he 
pleases? Is he held to very strict discipline, so 
strict that he is like a caged animal, ready to 
burst forth the minute the bars are let down? 
How are his evenings spent? Who are his associ- 
ates? Having ascertained the answers to these 


questions the teacher has provided a reasonably 
solid foundation upon which to work. 


If we find he is the petted child of overindul- 
gent parents, then the teacher’s first duty is to 
teach him to respect the rights of those about 
him. This requires considerable tact, ingenuity 
and perseverance on her part. She may be able 
to reach him by diverting his qualities of leader- 
ship in the right direction during supervised 
play. He should be given the same treatment as 
any other child. If he sulks or is insulting, bar 
him from the games until he gets heartily tired 
of being alone. Aim to cultivate all the desirable 
qualities which he manifests and quickly crush 
the undesirable. 

The writer has in mind as one of the hardest 
boys with whom to deal, the pampered son of a 
wealthy parent who is a leader in the community 
and upon whom the other parents depend for 
wages. The knowledge that such a parent has 
failed in one of his most important duties, the 
training of his child, is of little help to the teach- 
er. She must start with no fear in her heart of 
losing the respect of the wealthy patron or the 
community. The child must be treated fairly, 
but with no favoritism, praised only when this 
is deserved and punished as any other child if 
necessary. Usually such boys are cowards. 


Another hard boy for a young teacher to man- 
age is the one whose parents are poor, ignorant, 
unclean people with uncontrollable tempers and 


little respect for law and order. Suppose we con- ° 


sider one boy of this type. We will call him John, 
thirteen years of age, strong, robust, almost as 
large as a man and of only fair mentality. The 
superintendent was called upon for advice in a 
case of this kind. She believed that a sound 
thrashing would prove effectual, but knew the 
teacher was afraid of the boy. In all probability 
the boy also knew this, so any attempt to use 
corporal punishment would only have made mat- 
ters worse and proved futile. 

The teacher had recently earned ten dollars 
by a school entertainment. It was decided that 
books would be a good investment, but the New 
York State Education Department will allow no 
state aid to any school that has not a suitable 
bookcase. The matter was placed before the 
school, and the superintendent said, “I am won- 
dering if some of the large boys cannot make a 
bookcase?” She suggested that a dry-goods box 
be secured from a near-by village store, and ex- 
plained how shelves might be put into it. All the 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Mark T'wain—Who Made People Laugh 


ERCHED high on a 
steep bluff of the Missis- 
sippi River, alittle 
boy with a bushy mop 

of curly sandy hair followed 
with wistful blue eyes the course 
of the big steamers puffing up 
and down the river. 

How fine it would be, thought 
little Sam, to stand in the pilot 
house and make one of those 
great boats obey every turn of 
the wheel!- He resolved, then 
and there, that some day he 
would be a river pilot. 

This barefooted boy did in- 
deed learn to guide steamers 
safely through the waters of 
the Mississippi, but fame came 
to him from another kind of 
piloting. In the books he wrote 
as a man, he piloted people away 
from their cares and troubles to 
lands of laughter and mirth. 
Samuel Clemens, under the pen 
name of Mark Twain, was to set 
the whole world laughing at the 
funny things that he said and 
wrote, and was to be hailed as 
one of America’s greatest hu- 
morists. 

The Clemens family were liv- 
ing in Florida, Missouri, in a 
three-room cottage, when a 
baby, whom they called Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, was born 
one bleak fall day, the 30th of 
November, 1835. Before he was 
quite four years old the family 
moved to Hannibal on the Mis- 
sissippi River, thirty miles 
away. Sam had a sister, called 
Pamela, and three brothers, the 
eldest of whom was named 
Orion. John Clemens, the fa- 
ther, was a courageous, upright 
man whose business ventures 
never turned out very well. He 
kept a store for a time and later 
practiced his profession of law. 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel_Beisy Hill 
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Mark Twain 


Who became a printer’s apprentice at barely twelve years of age. 
Who read good books and remembered them, 

Who learned to pilot a steamer on the Mississippi River. 

Who dug for gold in the West, but found it by writing books. 
Who made friends al] over the world. 

Whose stories about beys will make you laugh. 

Who is one of America’s greatest humorists. 


Jane Clemens, Sam’s mother, 
was fortunately the kind of 
woman who could see the funny 
side of things, even of trying to 
make both ends meet on scanty 
law fees. 

At school Sam Clemens learn- 


.ed to read, and to spell down 


any of his companions in the 
Friday afternoon spelling bees, 
but he was not considered a 
bright pupil. Out of school he 
learned far more than in it. He 
knew all the flowers that grew 
along the river bank or on his 
Uncle John’s farm, which he 
often visited. He knew the 
butterflies, the beetles, and the 
other insect life so well that he 
never made mistakes when writ- 
ing about them later. He could 
row and steer a boat on the 
muddy waters of the Missis- 
sippi. He was a better swim. 
mer than any of his playmates. 
Once he swam across the river 
and back again without landing, 
a distance of two miles. 

If you read “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer” you will know 
just what sort of boy Sam Clem- 
ens was, for Tom is a picture of 
Sam’s careless, happy, mischie- 
vous, tender-hearted self when 
he was ten or eleven years old. 
The other boys are his chums, 
and Aunt Polly of the story is 
like his own mother. Tom Saw- 
yer’s cave is a real cave where 
the boys used to meet to tell 
stories and play games. 

Sam Clemens was always a 
leader among the boys. Even 
adults had a way of stopping to 
listen to whatever this bare- 
footed, tousle-headed youngster 
had to say in the drawling tone 
which his mother called “Sam- 
my’s long talk.” 


(Continued on page 97) 
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The Use of Real Situations in Teaching 


MAKING A MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE 
| 


By RUBY HARD, Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Morehead, Kentucky 


HE following account shows in detail how 

a very worth-while project was developed 

from a real situation. This activity was 

carried out in the first grade during the 
latter part of the year. 

I. How the activity started. 

A group of children were twisting and turn- 
ing an old hat box. They also had an old mailing 
tube. Here was material. What could they do 
with it? Very soon, the teacher felt, they would 
cut a few slashes, make a dent here and there, 
and then probably throw the things down. The 
children did not seem to have any clear idea as 
to what to do or how to do it. 

Here the teacher stepped in. Her questions 
as to what the children were going to make 
brought forth many different answers. None of 
the children seemed satisfied, however, with the 
suggestions. They kept manipulating the mail- 
ing tube, realizing that it could be used for 
something. 

Some of the children had said that they wanted 
to make a house of the box. What kind of house? 
What would they use it for? There were many 
different ideas. These children liked the motion 
pictures very much. The teacher saw that both 
the tube and box could be utilized in making a 
moving-picture machine. However, as far as 
possible, the idea must come from the children. 
They must be made to feel that the idea was 
theirs. The teacher asked them whether they 
could use the box for a moving-picture machine. 
They were enthusiastic, but doubtful. They 
thought that they could make the pictures, but 
they did not think that they could make them 
move. One child had an old magic lantern and 
told how his father made the pictures slide. 
They decided that the pictures could move or 
slip across like the magic lantern slides, An- 
other child said that all the pictures should be 
on one slide, but a classmate said that the slide 
would be too long. Then a child solved the prob- 
lem. He said, “Have the picture on paper and 
roll it as it comes across.” Further questioning 
brought from the child this statement, “The 
slide will have to be rolled on something and as 
it is unrolled it will have to be rolled up again.” 
(As this was in a small country town, the child 
probably got the idea from quilting frames.) 

We then had to decide what the film should be 
rolled upon. Of course it had to be something 
long and round. The mailing tube was eagerly 





First- and second-grade children buying tickets for the show 


thrust forward at this point and declared to be 
just right for the purpose. The teacher led the 
children to try putting the tube in the box at the 
right place. The tube towered for a good length 
above the box. It took a minute or two for some- 
one to suggest cutting the tube in two pieces in 
order to have another tube to place on the other 
side of the box. They were prevented from cut- 
ting the tube in uneven pieces, They soon saw 
that it would be better to make both tubes the 
same length. 

Rulers were brought and the tube was marked 
off and cut in halves. The teacher made sure 
that the rulers were placed evenly, and that the 
cutting marks were made exactly in the right 
places, These children acquired a good idea of 
halves from this exercise. The next step was to 
cut the holes in the lid of the box. It was easy 
to mark around the tubes as they were held on 
the lid, and then lay the lid down and cut out 
the circles, The hard part came when, after 
putting on a strip of wrapping paper for the reel 
(using thumb tacks), it was discovered that the 
reels would not stand in place. Here was an 
actual problem to be solved. The children 
thought and talked freely about it. It was at 
last decided that a board the length of the box 
must be found and holes cut in it. This board 
was to be placed in the bottom of the box, and in 
the holes the lower ends of the reels were to rest. 

The bottom of the box was measured. The 
next thing to be done was to go to the basement 
in search of a board of the right length. It was 
found necessary to saw off the board to fit the 
box. The janitor’s saw was borrowed, and the 
board was soon ready with the exception of 
the holes. When the children started marking 
the holes by guess, the teacher asked them if 
they were sure that they were marking them 
correctly. After putting the board, the tubes, 
and the film in place, it was discovered that they 
had marked the circles incorrectly. It was 
therefore decided that the board should be taken 
out of the box, put on a table, and the lid placed 
over the board, Then, with a pencil, a mark 
should be made around the inside of the lid’s 
two holes, 

As the children had nothing with which to 
make the holes, they took the box to the janitor 
and he made them. (When, in any activity, out- 
side help must be secured, do not hesitate to get 
it, but first be sure that the children cannot 
do the work themselves.) 

The front of the box 
was cut out for a door 
and the reel was put in 
place. Now we had a 
moving-picture machine 
and reel, but we had no 
pictures. We talked 
about pictures that we 
had seen. We decided 
that we could draw pic- 
tures that would illus- 
trate some of our sto- 
ries. Strips of wrap- 
ping paper were given 
to the children and they 
made a series of pic- 
tures. Some of the chil- 
dren made up original 
stories and_ illustrated 
them, and others illus- 
trated the old favorites, 
The blank film was re- 
moved and the new films 
were tried, 
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The film ready for the show 


II, The need of a larger show. 

The box and the “screen” were so small that 
it was merely a “peep box.” Only a very few 
could see the show at one time. The children 
were delighted with their new plaything but they 
began to wish for a “machine” large enough to 
entertain the whole room. They wanted to make 
this big one right away so that they could give 
shows to other grades and could bring their 
parents to see it. 

We talked the matter over and decided to go 
to work at once on the large show. The children 
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The little moving-picture machine 
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seemed to think that the whole frame for the 
film should be made of wood because it was to be 
so big. They remembered the pile of scrap lum- 
ber in the basement, and named the tools and 
other material that would be needed to make the 
machine. The teacher wrote the list of sug- 
gested material on the blackboard. 

It had been found that the paper did not roll 
up quite so nicely as a strip of cloth with which 
we had experimented. So we decided to use 
strips of old sheets, which the children brought 
from home, for the film, and to paste the pic- 
tures on them. 

The next thing we did was to decide on the 
size of the machine, The teacher held up her 
hand a distance from the floor and asked whether 
that would be high enough for all to see the 
show. They kept saying “higher,” “higher,” 
“higher,” until her hand was at a certain dis- 
tance. “It is just right,” they then said. A 
child measured the distance and it was found to 
be a yard. The majority thought that the ma- 
chine should be as wide as it was high, and, after 
thinking and talking about it, it was decided 
that those dimensions would be all right. 

The teacher then asked how they were going 
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The picture show in operation 


to keep the film in place, as they did not have a 
big box. One little girl suggested that a large 
wooden frame be made and allowed to stand up- 
right. She said that two holes could be made in 
both the top and bottom boards, through which 
the long sticks that were to hold the film could 
be slipped. The children thought that the plan 
was a good one. “We can tack the film on broom- 
sticks,” said one child. So we added broomsticks 
to our list of materials on the blackboard. 

We wanted to try to solve the problem of get- 
ting the holes in the boards without calling for 
help. Some of the children seemed to be familiar 
with tools. Several suggested augers. One little 
boy said that his father had one and that he 
would bring it. Others promised to bring the 
remaining tools. 

We were now sure that we needed four boards, 
each one a yard long. The group of larger boys 
went down to the basement to get four of the 
nicest smooth boards. 

At noon we had a pile of old brooms, several 
hammers, and more saws than we could use. 
The boys went to work with such a rush that the 
old straw was soon sawed from the handles of the 
brooms, and the four boards were measured and 
sawed off. We had to see how the frame was go- 
ing to look, so the parts were held in place. Some 
of the children wanted to nail them together 
but after they were reminded of the holes they 
decided that it would be easier to bore the holes 
and then nail the boards together. 

The auger was too dull, and the little arms 
were not strong enough to bore the holes easily. 
Another child said that he would bring his fa- 
ther’s new auger. We had to stop that part of 
the work until. the next day. 

Now we talked about the film. What else be- 
sides pictures did we see on the screen at the 
picture show? “Reading,” they all said. Of 
course, they wanted their show to be as real as 
possible. We had a large rubber type printing 
press. It was suggested by one little girl that 
we use it to put the reading on our films. 

We have had all sorts of health campaigns and 
were at that time collecting magazine pictures 
to illustrate the health rules—cleaning teeth, 
bathing, and so forth. We were using them to 
make posters. The oldest girl suggested that we 
make a “Health” show. This idea was approved. 
They all said that they were going to find some 
good pictures. They did. They hunted for those 
pictures with more enthusiasm than they had 
shown when posi*rs were being made. We had 
so many good pictures that every rule we had 
learned was illustrated by several pictures. The 
parents were much interested in this work and 
gave the children help and advice about the 
choice of pictures. The children wanted to put 
a picture in the show illustrating their saying 
their prayers at night but they could not find 
such a picture. Qne child’s father remembered 


having seen a picture of 
a little boy kneeling at 
his mother’s knee. He 
helped the child to find 
the picture. 

We talked about what 
we saw first on the 
screen, and decided that 
we would have for the 


first reel: 
Health Show 
by the 


First Grade 


In this way we made 
the whole strip for the 
show. A child would 
have a good picture to 
illustrate some rule and 
if he could not decide 
just what to print about 
it the others would help 
him out. The teacher 
stayed close to the child 
who was printing, to see 
that the words were spelled correctly, the letters 
placed properly, and that no ink got on the cloth. 
Only one child printed at a time, as it was neces- 
sary that this work be carefully supervised by 
the teacher. Some of the children required 
very little assistance, but most of them needed 
help in spelling, because some of the words were 
“not spelled as they sounded.” The teacher even 
had to guide the hand of a few children in plac- 
ing the letters. These little ones seemed to get 
great satisfaction from their accomplishment 
and they learned, through reading and reread- 
ing, every word that they had printed. The 
teacher sewed the strips of sheet together, as 
the children could not sew well enough to make 
the seams stout. 

When the sharp auger had been brought, the 
children found that they could bore the holes so 
easily that the project was almost sidetracked. 
They wanted to bore holes, not only in the right 
place, but in every place. Just a little praise for 
the work well done and a request to see how it 
all looked when set up brought them back to 
business. Getting sidetracked is one thing 
that the teacher must always guard against. 

While some children cut out and 
pasted pictures, others printed and 
still others worked on the machine. 

Just as soon as the pictures were past- 
ed on the cloth they were weighted 
down with fresh papers and books so 
that they would dry straight and stay 
on. The teacher had to see that th< 
work was not smeared with the paste. 
Children should be allowed to do the 
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all right and tried to demonstrate. Of course, it 
would not stand. One of the boys ran to the 
corner of the room and got his rabbit box with 
which to brace the frame. The children experi- 
mented and found that the box could be used 
very satisfactorily. 

The frame was now completed, but it looked 
ugly. It was made of pieces of crating and part 
of it had big letters on it. The children had dii- 
ferent ideas as to what to use in finishing it. 
Some wanted to paint, some to stain, and some 
to varnish it. ‘They did not all desire the same 
color. We had the three methods of finishing 
written on the blackboard and we voted on them. 
The stain won. Then we wrote the different col- 
ors desired on the blackboard and discussed col- 
ors which would be suitable with the other col- 
ors in our room. The brown stain won because 
the other furniture was that color. 

When we want to show a new strip of pictures 
(to have a new show) the sticks are lifted up out 
of the lower holes, then slipped over the edge of 
the lower crosspiece, and thus they are allowed 
to drop down out of the upper holes. The new 
sticks with the new strip are first pushed up 
through the upper holes, then they are allowed 
to drop down into the lower holes. 

We had not used the picture machine long be- 
fore we found that the roll of cloth would need 
something to keep it from slipping down at the 
bottom. The children finally found that some- 
thing stiff around the stick at the bottom of the 
cloth would help this. They cut two circular 
pieces from the cover of an old worn-out book, 
cutting a hole in the center of each piece. They 
slipped one of these pieces on each of the two 
sticks and then slipped a mailing tube (some- 
what larger than the broomstick) over the bot- 
tom of each stick to hold up the circular pieces, 
which in turn held up the roll of cloth. The tubes 
were cut short enough to enable the sticks to 
drop into the holes in the bottom crosspiece. 


III. We decide to make tickets and money. 
The children felt that there was nothing in 
the world to equal their picture show. They 
wanted to have it every day and charge admis- 
sion. “It is worth it!” they said. 
We talked it over and decided that some of our 
(Continued on page 94) 


A mailing tube and circular piece of cardboard 
kept the film from slipping down. 





work themselves, to use their own ideas, 





even though the work may be rather 





crude.- This does not mean, however, 
that they should be left to their own 
resources entirely. They must be led 
on to do the thing as well as they can. 
Left alone they would very likely spoil 
the work and become discouraged or 
sidetracked. It is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to see that each does the best he 
can. The child gets more satisfaction 
from his efforts under such conditions. 

When the frame was being nailed 
together several problems presented 
themselves. It was found best to let 



































the top crosspiece rest on the ends of 





the upright pieces. This done, it was 





found that the lower crosspiece was too 
long to go in between the uprights. 
Measurements showed that a piece the 
width of the thickness of one of the 
uprights must be sawed from each end 





of the lower crosspiece. When this was 
done and the nails were about to be 
driven in, the teacher asked how they I 
were going to make the frame stand 
up. Some said that it would stand up 
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Suggestions to Teachers 


THOROUGHBRED is readily recognized 

by a certain fastidiousness about his 

person. We aim to make the children 

thoroughbreds in their personal habits, 
to lead them to feel not only that it is discourte- 
ous to appear before others if one is not perfect- 
ly immaculate, but also that only a lack of self- 
respect will allow one so to appear. We wish to in- 
still in the children the idea that tidiness in dress, 
clean nails and teeth, etc., are not such trifles as 
they seem, because these things are an outward 
expression of inward grace, a revelation of char- 
acter; and that there is some quality lacking in 
the character of an unkempt person, however 
brilliant or good-natured he may be. 

In these days when our young people are too 
apt to develop extravagant tastes in personal 
adornment, the teacher must be careful not to 
encourage primping and pampering of person. 
She must endeavor to strike a nice balance be- 
tween taking no thought of what one shall put 
on and taking too much thought of what one 
shall put on. She should emphasize cleanliness 
of clothing and person, and explain that good 
taste in dress may be shown regardless of cost. 


Lesson Story 
CLEAN ENOUGH 

(To be read aloud to pupils by the teacher) ' 

One day when David Ames was quite a little 
fellow, his mother, washing his face and hands 
before dinner, cried, “Oh, such dirty little wrists! 
Here’s half the sand pile in the creases of them!” 

_ David laughed. Then, his eyes falling upon his 
mother’s wrist, he said, “Dade wants a wrist 
watch to wear on his wrist!” 

His mother, still scrubbing, answered, “Not 
yet, my dear! Not yet! How it would look to 
see a bright, beautiful watch upon a dingy little 
arm! Wait until you learn to keep clean enough.” 

Sometimes after that David would hold up his 
hands and ask: “Clean enough?” Mother would 
smile and answer: “Not yet; but they’re clean 
enough to admit you to the dinner table.” That 
quite satisfied David. He always was so hungry! 

After David had become a schoolboy he sat in 
a chair by the window one morning and worked 
and worked upon his nails, 

“T have to do it!” he explained to his mother 
when she stopped beside him. “You never know 
your luck. Miss Rose is just as apt to say, ‘Let 
me see your hands this morning,’ and then come 
walking down the aisle to look at them, nails and 
everything! I’d be ashamed to have her see 
them again as dirty as they were yesterday.” 

“How clean, and white and smooth they are 
this morning!” Mother said. 

“Maybe—they’re pretty nearly clean enough te 
be decorated with that wrist watch?” David 
asked wistfully. 

Mother laughed, and started to push back the 
cuffs of his shirt, as mothers do, to see if his 
wrists were clean. But she stopped abruptly, 
still holding the cuff of his blouse. “Why, David, 
what’s this?” She examined the front of his 
blouse. It was buttoned very queerly. “Why— 
your blouse is wrong side out!” 

“Yes,” answered David. “I couldn’t find a 


clean one, and was afraid I’d be late if I stopped 
to hunt, so I just turned this one.” 
“But, my dear!” 
the tears came into her eyes. 
school this way!” 
“Why not? The dirt doesn’t show!” 


Mother was laughing till 
“You can’t go to 


How to Be a Thoroughbred—VI. 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Mrs. Ames had David by the hand and was 
running with him up the stairs, In his room she 
whisked off the dirty blouse and produced a 
clean one. “I’m afraid you haven’t yet learned 
the thoroughbred’s idea of cleanliness, David,” 
she said. Oh! what an untidy drawer! No won- 
der you couldn’t find a clean shirt!” 

“T had it shut so it didn’t make the room look 
bad,” David protested faintly. 

“Nor are you orderly with a thoroughbred’s 
order,” Mrs. Ames added. 

One Saturday morning a year or so later David 
had been piling up wood for his mother, and 
cleaning his bicycle. Just as he finished, some 
boys came running by, whistling for him. 

“Hi, Dade! Come on! The circus is pulling 
into town. Let’s go down and watch them make 
camp!” 

Mrs. Ames, inside the house, saw David look 
down at himself. He was really untidy after his 
dirty work. i 

“Oh, I can’t go this way!” he answered the 
boys. 

“Pooh! 
cus!” 

“But I’m so dirty and sweaty and greasy!” 
David said. “I just can’t stand myself this 
way! You fellows go on, and I’ll come as soon 
as I’ve cleaned up.” ; 

Presently Mrs. Ames heard a mighty splash- 
ing in the bathtub. In an amazingly short time 
a spick-and-span boy, dashing out of the house, 
stopped to give her a fleeting kiss. Mrs. Ames 
smiled queerly. When she went into the bath- 
room there was no rim on the tub, nor any little 
pools of water on the floor. Soiled clothing had 
been put into the hamper. A clean shirt had 
been taken from a neat pile in a drawer. 

David came home at noon in high spirits. 
“Got a job,” he said. “Peddling bills. The man 
picked me from a bunch of boys because he said 
I looked as if I’d be particular, Wonder why?” 

“Perhaps,” said David’s father, “for the same 
reason that I hired a young man this morning. 
Because I couldn’t see a careless thing about his 
person.” ; 

“H’m,” said David. Then, as he took his seat 
at the lunch table, his eye fell upon a small box 
at his place. He opened it, wondering. 

“Oh, joy! Oh, bully!” It was a gem of a 
wrist watch! 

David flew to his mother, almost suffocating 
her in one great bear hug. “It must be—that 
I’m clean enough?” he breathed. 

“You are,” said his mother when she could 
speak. “When a boy has reached the point where 
he keeps himself immaculate, not for the sake of 
getting his dinner or a watch, not because of 
what someone else may think of him, but because 
he has to, out of self-respect, then he is clean 
with a thoroughbred’s cleanliness.” 


Your mother won’t care—for a cir- 


Conversation 


“A child, if he is a thoroughbred, wants to be 
clean, both because he is not showing considera- 
tion for others if he comes among them dirty, 
and because he is uncomfortable if he is dirty. 
The body should be bathed every day. Can you 
give yourself a bath? Any child of six should 
be able to do so, and thus save Mother much time 
and trouble. It will not take her long to look 
you over to see that you have done a thorough 
job. Can you also see that your tub is clean as 
you get out of it? No well-bred person leaves a 
rim on a tub or wash basin. Night is a good 








time for the daily bath; then you sleep well, and 
you need not take so much time in the morning. 

“It is most distasteful to talk to a person whose 
teeth are stained or contain particles of food. 
Moreover, if they are not kept clean they decay. 
Have you a toothbrush of your own? Can you 
use it after each meal and before going to bed? 

“Can you brush your hair until it is smooth 
and glossy? Are you particular to have it 
washed often enough? 

“Do you know that if you spend a little time 
upon your nails every night you can keep them 
in good condition, and beautiful? Push back the 
cuticle just after you have bathed till all the 
pretty little half-moons show. Keep the nails 
filed just the shape of your finger tips; and keep 
them clean. 

“By these little things about his person one 
always knows a thoroughbred. Let us write the 
description of him on the board: A thorough- 
bred has clean skin, clean teeth, clean hair, clean 
nails. 

“As necessary to the thoroughbred as a clean 
body is clean clothing to put upon the body, par- 
ticularly the clothing which goes underneath 
where it does not show. A thoroughbred would 
prefer to wear soiled outside clothing to soiled 
underclothing. Many children whom I know 
cannot have a clean dress every day; but they 
keep the dresses—or blouses—which they wear 
to school clean enough for two or three days’ 
wear by changing them for old play ones when 
they get home at night. This saves Mother 
work, too. 

“Ts there any reason why a child should come 
to school with buttons untidily off his clothing or 
his shoes? None. For he is able to sew them 
on himself. If not, we will teach him here at 
school. A thoroughbred is ashamed to wear 
clothing with buttons off. 

“One to be neat and well dressed need not have 
many clothes nor expensive clothes; but he should 
have clothes which show good taste; quiet clothes, 
not those which shout, like the hat David once 
rather wanted to buy. In picking out clothes a 
child can think of what colors go together well, 
just as he does in painting a picture; and he can 
remember that in clothes, as in the things we 
make at school, too much trimming spoils them. 
Every child can keep his clothing well brushed, 
too; he can remember to hang it up, at school 
and at home, so that wrinkles do not come. 

“Let us write upon the board, then, A thor- 
oughbred has clean clothes, tidy clothes, plain 
clothes. 

“A thoroughbred is orderly in his room, as 
David learned to be. He keeps the contents of 
his drawers straight, his clothing hung up, his 
playthings in their proper place, his room dusted. 
How much trouble this saves Mother! At school 
—is everything in your desk in its proper place? 
Can you put your hand into your desk, and with- 
out looking or having to grope about for it, take 
out your bottle of paste, your reader, your paints, 
your pencil? Has each of those things a place 
of its own, and is it always in its place? If so, 
things will not drop or spill, you will not annoy 
others, and no one will ever have to wait upon 
you while you fumble about to find things. A 
thoroughbred is orderly. 

“When you arrive at school or at someone’s 
house upon a muddy day, what do you do before 
entering? If you have worn rubbers you leave 
them outside; otherwise you clean your shoes 

(Continued on page 101) ; 
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Two Warblers: The Myrtle and Audubon’s 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 
—Longfellow. 


S one writer puts it, “the warblers have we 

always with us, all in their own good time.” 

The yellow-rumped warbler is seen in 

abundance in the East during cold and 

bleak November and even later. Although this bird 
is a skillful flycatcher, it likes a mixed 





diet, which includes such berries as poke- 
weed, bayberries, and myrtle berries. It 
is on account of its great fondness for 
myrtle berries that this bird is called the 
myrtle warbler. It also eats the seed of 
poison oak and grasses. Because it likes 
berries and seeds our hardy little yellow- 
rumped sometimes remains with us 
throughout the whole season of cold and 
snow, instead of migrating to the South 
at the first hint of winter. When the bay- 
berries are ripe, New Jersey and Cape 








Photograph by W. L. “Dawson, Tacoma, Washington 
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Nest and Eggs oi Audubon’s Warbler 
Blackboard Reading Lesson 








and delicately tinted blossoms, but never faltering 
in their good work. They peer into crevices of 
bark, scrutinize each leaf, and explore the very 
heart of buds, to detect, drag forth, and destroy 
those tiny creatures, singly insignificant, collectively 
a scourge, which prey upon the hopes of the fruit- 
grower, and which, if undisturbed, would bring his 
care to nought.” 

The yellow-rumped warbler winters in the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central America, and returns 
to us in April. It may easily be seen in shrubbery, 
along hedgerows, and wherever there are 
bushes and vines, in company with flocks 


| of sparrows, titmice, and other small 
"f birds. The woods seem fairly alive with 


yellow-rumped warblers in some places. 
The trees about southern plantations are 
full of them. They glide upwards and 
downwards in every direction after their 
prey, emitting their single sweet, which 
is so different from that of any other 
warbler, and uttered with an inflection of 
inquiry. It is easy to study the plumage 
and manners of this bird, as it is not 


Cod are its favorite feeding places. It The warblers are the second largest family of Amer- particularly afraid of you. 
may also be seen partaking of the suet ican birds. Unless you live near the Canadian bor- 
that we put out for our winter birds. The myrtle warblers are about 514 inches long. der you will have no opportunity to study 
When the yellow-rumped comes to us in Audubon’s warblers are slightly larger than myrtle its nest and young, as this bird nests and 
the fall, it is already attired in its autumn warblers rears its young from northern New Eng- 
dress, which is much like its spring dress, T 1 : f th 1 1 — land to the arctic regions. The nest is 
only more subdued and quite brownish; he p oe the male _ rtle warbler is slaty-blue. built in bushes and trees, a few feet from 
moreover, the bright lemon yellow of its He has a white throat, white under-feathers, and four the ground, and often in evergreens. It 
four patches—on crown, sides of breast, patches of bright yellow. is bulky and carelessly constructed of 
and rump—are much paler in the fall. Audubon’s male warbler has five yellow patches, but tiny spruce and hemlock twigs, vegetable 
The spring plumage is a streaked slaty- is otherwise much like the myrtle warbler in color. fibers, old leaves, some feathers, small 
blue, and never glossy; the throat and The plumage of these warblers’ mates is in duller roots, and is lined with thistledown. Some 
under-feathers are white. The yellow- colors. nests have been found lined with reddish 
rumped warbler is a graceful and trim Myrtle warblers build their nests carelessly. cattle hair that the birds had found on 


bird. It has long, pointed wings barred 
with white, a nearly even tail, and a black, 


Audubon’s warblers construct a good nest. 


stumps and trees after the cattle had 
rubbed themselves there. 


slender, tapering bill. Its eyes are bright These birds are excellent parents. The yellow-rumped warbler lays from 
dark brown, with a white line above and a Warblers eat insects, weed seeds, and berries. three to five grayish-white eggs, speckled 
white bar beneath. Its length is approx- Warblers are migratory birds. and blotched all over with chestnut, brown, 
imately five and a quarter inches, it being : live in the West Indies. Mexi and lilac gray, and often marked in a 
about the size of the English sparrow. oe frag a ee SA SO ae wreath about the larger end. The young 


Many, many warblers lose their lives 
while migrating because they must cross 
large bodies of water, such as the Great 








They come back to North America in April. 


(For questions based on this text see page 99) 


are quite brownish above, with obscure 
streaks of white beneath. 
This warbler has two call notes, the 














Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
High winds sometimes succeed 
in preventing the warblers from 
continuing their journey, as 
their tiny muscles are not 
equal to the strain. Those 
that survive the winds are 
often soaked by the rains, and 
thus they fall to the surface of 
the water, where they are 
swallowed up by the waves. 
According to Audubon, war- 
blers travel by day. Coues tells 
us that “some of these slight 
creatures, guided by unerring 
instinct, travel true to the me- 
ridian in hours of darkness, 
slipping past ‘like a thief in the 
night,’ stopping at daybreak 
from their lofty heights, to 
rest and recruit for the next 
stage of the journey. Others 
pass more leisurely from tree 
to tree, in a ceaseless tide of 
migration, gleaning as they go; 
the hardier males, in full song 
and plumage, lead the way for 
the weaker females and year- 
lings. ... They visit the or- 
chard when the apple, pear, 
peach, plum, and cherry are in 





bloom, seeming to revel care- Photograph from life, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


lessly amid the sweet-scented 


single syllable sweet, and an- 











eas 


The Myrtle Warbler 





Courtesy of American Forestry 


other, shorter and less musical, 
which is best described as 
tchip. Its summer song has 
been called a “sleigh-bell trill,” 
but it is hardly a “warble.” 
Sometimes the yellow-rumped 
is heard to lisp its song softly 
during the beautiful days of 
autumn in migration time, 
sounding something like tswee 
—tswee—tswee. 

The yellow-rumped warbler, 
being partial to a great variety 
of harmful insects and their 
larvae, befriends the human 
race with tireless industry, 
and helps maintain the balance 
of vegetable and insect life. It 
is ever busy reducing the num- 
ber of harmful bugs, moths, 
worms, and weed seeds, and it 
should be protected to the ut- 
most. 

While the motions of war- 
blers are usually restless and 
somewhat nervous, the yellow- 
rumped moves with more delib- 
eration, and is not quite so ac- 
tive on the wing as are other 
birds of this large family—the 
second largest family of Amer- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Picture Study—“Taos Indian Roasting Corn” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 





aE HE American artist, E. Irving 
we #4 Couse, who painted this pic- 
7 ture, was born in Saginaw, 
('} Michigan, in 1866. He show- 
| ed a talent for painting early 
in life and decided to follow 
this vocation. After study- 
ing at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York, he went to Paris where 
he joined the classes at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and the Académie Julian. He made 
splendid progress and won a number of 
much-coveted prizes and medals. 

Mr. Couse has made a life study of the In- 
dian tribes of the Southwest and has estab- 
lished a reputation as a painter of these peo- 
ple. At present he has a studio in the Rocky 
Mountains close to the Taos Range. Orig- 
inally an old Mexican convent, this studio 
with its thick adobe walls makes an ideal 
spot in which to work. From this vantage 
point, Mr. Couse comes in close contact with 
the Pueblo Indians and their beautiful moun- 
tain setting. 

In the beginning of his work among the 
Indians Mr. Couse had considerable difficulty 
in inducing them to pose for his pictures, as 
these tribes are superstitious and do not like 
to leave behind them any pictorial represen- 
tation of themselves. This is because they 
believe that after death their souls inhabit 
these pictures instead of going to the Happy 
Hunting Ground. 


t Pees 4 





- Questions to Answer 


As you look at this picture what 
is the first thing that attracts your 
attention? What is this Indian do- 
ing? What is in the basket? What 
do you think is in the large jar just 
behind the basket? Does this jar 
make you think that the Indian is 
artistic? Why? 


Look at the wide, roomy fireplace 
and the floor. What kind of house 
do you think this is? Of what do 
you imagine it is made? How are 
adobe houses built? 


Tell all you know about these In- 
dians of the Southwest. Why are 
they called Pueblo Indians? What 
do they do for a living? Do you 
know something about other tribes 
of Indians? Can you tell any stories 
of Indians that you have read at 
home or in your history lessons? 





We are apt to limit our thought of Indians 
and of Indian history to the tribes which our 
Pilgrim fathers found in the New England 
states or those whom the early settlers met 
when crossing the plains. Then, too, we 


nearly always think of Indians as a savage, 
warlike people who were constantly harass- 
ing the white people. 

The Taos Indian in this picture, crouched 
in front of his fireplace roasting corn, 
awakens us to the idea that all Indians had 
their peaceful and domestic qualities as well 
as warlike ones. This painting shows in a 
fine, artistic style the poetical and philo- 
sophical side of the Indians. 

The Taos Indians are one of the tribes of 
Pueblo Indians living in New Mexico. In 
the early days these Indians were known as 
cliff dwellers because they built their homes 
in almost inaccessible rocks to escape the at- 
tacks of their neighbors, the Navajo and 
Apache Indians. These cliff dwellings are 
still in evidence and are carefully pre- 
served because of their archaeological im- 
portance. The cliff dwellers, when their 
enemies became less warlike, began to live 
in groups of buildings set up on the flat tops 
of high hills or plains, called mesas. Such 
a group of buildings formed a village which 
is known as a pueblo, A pueblo is a many- 
roomed structure of six or seven stories, 
piled one upon another like a series of ter- 
races. Ladders are used to reach the en- 
trance. Almost all of these dwellings are 
made of sun-dried bricks or adobe, but some- 
times sandstone is used. 

Unlike many of the other Indian tribes, 
the Pueblo Indians are generally small in 


(Continued on page 93) 


“TAOS INDIAN ROASTING CORN” 


S we look at this picture, painted by the 
American artist, E. Irving Couse, we 
feel as though we should like to talk 

to this Indian, who seems so happy and con- 
tented in his home. Our gaze travels from 
the Indian to the corn roasting in the massive 
fireplace. We then notice the woven basket 
with the unhusked corn in it and the fine old 
jar with its quaint decorations. 


It is interesting to observe that the curve 
of the Indian’s back, as he crouches down, 
makes a line which draws our eye toward 


the fireplace and the roasting corn. In order 
to keep the woven basket and the jar as a 
part of the composition, the artist has planned 
his picture so that the Indian’s foot almost 


touches the basket. In this way we see all of 
these things as one unit. 


We find ourselves interested in knowing 
where this Indian has come from, what he 
does to make a living, and what the rest of his 
shome looks like. We wonder whether there 
is cool, sparkling spring water in the big jar 
and salt in the little one. 


There is both a restful and an interesting 
quality in this scene. Something about the 
quiet pose of the Indian and the graceful lines 
in the composition makes us feel as though 
we could.view this picture many times with- 
out tiring of it. The original of this painting 
is in the Detroit Museum of Art, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Reproductions of “Taos Indian Roasting Corn” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Two Easily Made Chris! 





BY MARY B. GRUBB 





November 1925 


mas Gifts 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


rag dolls and toys better than the realistic 
ones, 

When making rag dolls it is surprising 
to see the variations that result from the use of 
the same pattern. This is due to the slight vari- 
ations in the depth of the seams, to the way that 
the cotton is stuffed into the doll, and to the dif- 
ferent lines of the face. 

The rag doll in the photographs on this page is 
made of a pair of men’s hose. The hose are 
brown with white tops, heels, and toes. 

The only materials required are the hose, which 
may be a cheap grade of cotton; black and red 
embroidery thread for outlining the features; 
needles; and No. 36 cotton thread. 

If colored hose with white tops, heels, and toes 
are used, the doli will not need any clothes. One 
can use all-white cotton socks and thus dress the 
doll as a baby, making a cap of lace or thin 
material. 

To make a doll like the one photographed, cut 
a paper pattern of each sock and on these pat- 
terns draw and cut the lines shown in Figures I 
and JI. Pin the sections of the pattern to the 
hose and cut. Baste and stitch the edges indi- 
cated by the lines D D and CD on section A B. 
This forms the lower portion of the trunk and the 
legs. Pull the material crosswise as you stuff 
this part and all other parts. The doll should be 
kept as short and thick as possible. 

Baste and stitch the side seams of the arms 
(see F and G). 


I MAGINATIVE children frequently like crude 


J forms the cap. It does not require any sew- ° 


ing except a few stitches to hold it to the head 
after the edge has been folded up. 

Baste and _ stitch 
together the edges 
L of section K. As 
you stuff K with 
the cotton, tie a 
string just below the 
white heel to indi- 
cate the neck. Pull 
this white heel to 
the front to form 
the face. It may be 
necessary to take a 
few stitches at the 
bottom of the face 











to fasten it to the 
breast. Stuff this sec- 
tion K as far as the 
line M. Place the 
edge F of A B under 
M and sew them to- 
gether. 

If the straight 
white portion is 
pulled out and down 
it forms a skirt. A 
crocheted belt and 
scarf may be added 
(see photograph). 
This white section 
may be rolled or fold- 
ed up to form a 
sweater for a boy doll 
(see photograph). 

Sew the arms in 
place with overhand- 
ing or whipping 
stitches. 

Draw the face on 
thin paper. Baste pa- 
per to the doll’s head 
and work the features 
in outline stitch, al- 
lowing the stitches to 
go through both paper and cloth. When the out- 
lines are finished tear away the paper. 

Figures III and IV show the two sections of a 
shoe. Make a full-sized paper pattern; lay it on 
black oilcloth and cut. The dotted line P indi- 
cates a fold in the oilcloth, as section O is cut on 
a doubled cloth. Sew the edges R together; then 
sew section O to the sole. Pin the shoes over the 
ends of the legs and sew them in place along the 
top edge. A heavy black thread may be sewed 
across the front and tied at the top to suggest 
shoe laces. 


A CROCHETED BAG 


The large black crocheted bag shown in the 
photograph is made of heavy crochet cord. It 
has a simple design done in cross-stitch, with 
embroidery wool. 

This bag completed is 8 inches by 11 inches. 
It was made by crocheting a chain 11 inches 
long; then placing a single crochet stitch in each 


A girl and boy doll made from men’s hose 








stitch of the chain beginning with the next to 
the last stitch of chain. For the second row, 
chain two for the turn, and place a single cro- 
chet in each stitch of the previous row. Con- 
tinue this process until the strip is 16 inches by 
11 inches. Fold the strip crosswise through the 
middle and sew the ends together with the cro- 
chet cord, using over-and-over stitch. (See June 
1925 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
for definite directions about crocheting.) 

Plan a simple embroidery design on paper. 
Apply it to the bag, using a crewel needle just 
coarse enough to carry the wool or raffia without 
roughing it. 

A similar bag may be made of mercerized cot- 
ton. Figure V shows one just large enough to 
hold small articles. Instead of an embroid- 
ered design bright colors are introduced in the 
crocheting near the top of the bag. The handles 
are made by crocheting a chain and placing a 
single crochet in each stitch of the chain. 
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OWELL, I would 
not cut that piece 
of leather if -I 
were you,” his 

father suggested. 

“It is such a tiny piece!” 

protested Lowell. 

“It is nothing but a piece of old skin,” added 
Schuyler, the younger brother. 

“You are right,” agreed his father, “but you 
do not realize the work required to make a piece 
of skin into a bit of leather.” 

““T thought that they just tanned it,” said 
Lowell, closing his knife and shoving it into 
his pocket. 

“Much more work than that goes into it. How 
would you like to go over to Browning and see 
how leather is made?” asked their father. “Then 
you will have a better idea of its value.” 

The boys were eager to go. They climbed into 
the car, joyfully anticipating the twenty-seven 
mile ride to the city. 

At the tannery they were taken first to the 
hide cellar, where there were piles of skins 
that had been salted to preserve them. Men 
were trimming off the parts of the skins that 
could not be used in leather making. 

“I imagine that this is not a very 





“After the revolving knives have removed the 
flesh from the skins,” continued the foreman, 
“they are again trimmed. Then the skins are 
put into lime and water and left there until the 
hair loosens and the fibre swells. Here you see a 
man taking skins from the lime bath. Men who 
do this work are called ‘limers.’ ” 

Mr. Grovel told his guests that in making fine 
leather the skins are soaked in three different 
lime solutions, but in making the common kinds 
of leather the skins are taken from the liming 
room and are unhaired on a machine that has 
revolving blades. He invited them to look into 
the next room to see the unhairing machines 
at work. 

“Why is the white hair kept separate?” asked 
Lowell. 

“That is the most valuable hair,” answered 
Mr. Grovel. “We. sell it to manufacturers who 
use it for various purposes. We also save the 
colored hair, which we sell to plasterers and 
furniture men.” 

“Did you know that after the skins are de- 
haired they are again fleshed?” Schuyler asked 
Lowell. “That workman over by the window 
just told me that they were.” 

Mr. Grovel smiled to see the boy’s earnestness. 
“Your boys ask intelligent questions,” he said to 
their father. “It is a pleasure to answer them.” 

“Oh, see the turning knives in here!” exclaimed 
Schuyler, who had gone on ahead of the party. 
“For what are they used?” he asked Mr. Grovel. 
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“The skins are put 
through these ma- 
chines, which have spi- 
ral knives that separate 
the good portions of 
the skins from the less 





valuable parts,” Mr. 

Grovel explained. “We 
treat skins for certain yP 
leather differently ¢¥ ; 
from others. Some are i 
given a bath in acid j 


” 


before scudding. 

“What is scudding?” questioned Lowell. 

“It is removing from the skins what is known 
as ‘scud.’ This consists of a very few young 
hairs and the remaining glands and cells not 
previously removed. The skin to be scudded is 
placed on a convex beam, and a man known as a 
‘beamster’ scrapes off the scud with a two-han- 
dled knife.” 

“Here is another washing machine,” said 
Schuyler, as they passed into a room where the 
freshly scudded skins were being washed in an 
open, revolving drum. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grovel, “all of the lime and re- 
maining dirt must be taken out of the skins. 
The lime will harden them so that they will not 
tan properly. After the skins are washed they 
are put in hydraulic presses and all of the excess 
water is pressed out of them. 

(Continued on page 100) 





pleasant task,” said the boys’ father; 
“but it has to be done.” 

As the visitors came out of the cel- 
lar, they were invited to enter an ad- 
joining building, called the “beam- 
house,” where the skins are prepared 
for tanning. They learned that some 
hides, such as cow- and horse-hides, 
have to be split when they are to be 
used for upper leather because they 
are very thick. Splitting machines 
quickly cut the hides into two pieces 
of equal thickness. 

“The first step,” said Mr. Grovel, 
the foreman, “is to put the skins into 
these large wooden revolving drums. 
They are left here from twenty-eight 
to forty-eight hours, or until all of 
the dirt, salt, and blood has been 














washed out. The least bit of these 
left in the skin injures the leather. 
Then the skins are soaked in vats of 


Salting and Trimming 





water until they become soft. This 
soaking is necessary because the salt 
used in preserving the skins absorbs 
much of the water which the living 
skins contained.” 

“Does the water not make the skins 
rot?” asked Lowell. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Grovel, “the 
water in which the skins are soaked 


is kept very cold, and our chemist 
uses other precautions to prevent de- ates 
cay of the hides.” eo Dg 


The boys and their father were 
taken next to see the fleshing machines 
in operation. They noticed that the 
skins which were being fleshed had 
been restored to their normal sizes 
and shapes, and the boys were in- 
formed that soaking in water had 
































Manufacturer” 


Scudding on the Beam 
Photos by Courtesy “The Leather 




























brought about this change. 


Hauling Skins from Lime Liquor 


Sorting after Bating 
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The Luna Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 





‘© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. — _ 


I am a Luna Moth. 

I am called the Green Fairy. 

My four wings are very pretty. 
They are pale green. 

They are trimmed with lavender. 
Two of my wings have tails. 
They are like the swallow’s tail. 
I fly at night. 

I try to fly through the windows. 
I want to get to the bright light. 
The children see me. 

They run out and try to catch me. 


. They think that I am pretty. 


I do not want them to catch me. 
My wings are covered with tiny 
scales. 














Vale” Oe aE pee 
© L. W..Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


When you touch my wings the 
scales rub off. 

Now I smell something good. 

Oh! oh! it is the butternut leaves. 

I shall lay eggs on the butternut 
leaves. 

See the little caterpillars. | 

They have come out of the eggs. 

They are eating the butternut 
leaves. 

How fat they are getting. 

Now watch them spin silk cocoons. 

See this tiny cradle. 






The cradle is on a butternut twig. 

The cradle is made of silk. 

It is hard and white. 

One of my caterpillars made the 
cradle. 

He is sleeping inside the cradle. 

He will sleep all winter. 

In the spring he will wake up. 

He will eat a little hole in one end 
of the cocoon. 

He will crawl out through the hole. 

He will be a Green Fairy. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 93.) 
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Design for a November Calendar 


An enlarged copy of this calendar may be drawn on the blackboard, using bright-colored crayons. 


November 1925 
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A Cabin for the Thanksgiving Sand Table 


THE pupils of one primary room had an un- 

usually successful Thanksgiving sand table. 
Several cabins were grouped against a_ back- 
ground of evergreen branches, with a few 
branches of shrubs to represent deciduous trees. 

The photographs show two views of one of the 
cabins. The materials used were: an empty 
chalk box; several pieces of corrugated paste- 
board, such as is used for wrapping electric 
light bulbs; a heavier quality of corrugated 


pasteboard for the roof; and smooth pasteboard . 


or strawboard for the door, windows, and 
chimney. 

The corrugated pasteboard was cut to fit the 
two large upright faces of the box (see B). The 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


drawing A gives the size and shape of the two 
00s pieces. These four walls were tacked to the 
OX. 

The center drawing shows the size and shape 
of the chimney sections. Cut four or five pieces 
of smooth paper the shape of the face of the 
chimney. Glue these pieces together in layers 
and place them under a weight until thoroughly 
dry. Next, tack the chimney to the cabin. 

The chimney in the picture was given two 
rough coats of a light brown “Reliefo.” This 
gave an excellent representation of the plaster, 
stone, and stick chimneys of the pioneer homes. 
Bits of clay may be glued to the chimney if 
“Reliefo” is not available. 


The drawing D gives the pattern for the roof. 
Note how it has been cut to fit around the chim- 
ney. The roof projects over the end walls, as 
well as over the front and back walls. The 
dotted line through the center of D represents a 
fold in the pasteboard. It should be drawn on 
the pasteboard and lightly scored by going over 
it with the blunt edge of a knife or scissors. 
This enables one to fold the roof ridge smoothly 
and evenly. 

Cut the door and windows of the pasteboard 
and glue them in place. The hinges, latch, and 
lines of the door and window shutters may be 
drawn with crayons or cut out of paper and 
pasted in place. 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Relating School Work to Fit Children’s 
Interests 


EpIToRIAL Note: These helpful, interesting les- 
sons represent ideas for primary grades which 
have been used in the schools of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, under the supervision of Frances R. Dear- 
born, Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades. 
These lessons, together with those of her own, rep- 
resent plans outlined by five of Miss Dearborn’s 
teachers: Elsie C. Dobbins, Bessie N. Clanton, 
Mary J. Seelig, Mollie Wohlwend and Ethel H. 
Johnson, 

In Los Angeles the term “activity” is stressed 
instead of “project.” 

These attractive activity lessons will inspire 
teachers in all parts of the country to prepare sim- 
ilar lessons related to the local interests of pupils 
in their own schools. 


Newspaper Activity in a Primary 
Schoolroom 


AVERY morning for their first work, the chil- 

dren of this particular primary school room, 
together with their teacher, compose a daily 
newspaper. As the children give items of in- 
terest in the school and community, the teacher 
writes the items on a large sheet of paper which 
has been pinned to the wall. 

In arranging the newspaper, the teacher leads 
the pupils to give the date and to discuss each 
oral statement before it is written by her. In 
this way, mistakes in English are eliminated 
and the wrong written impression is not seen 
by the children. 

The following gives two samples of news- 
papers as actually worked out by this group of 
children: 


DaILy NEws—November 8, 1924 


4 — went to the Fair Friday and yester- 
ay. . 

. We all saw so many things at the Fair. 

. Robert had company yesterday. 

. Soon it will be Thanksgiving. 

. Helen went to Mt. Wilson yesterday and 
saw the Observatory. 

. William went visiting Saturday. 

. Merline went to a birthday party. 

. Yesterday Johnny passed a house where they 
were having a wedding. 


DatLty NEws—November 10, 1924 

1. We have had a fine rain. It started Satur- 
day night and rained until this morning. 
We think it will rain some more to-day. 

2. Willard had an accident this morning. He 
slipped in the mud. 

3. Some of the streets in the city were flooded 
with water. People couldn’t get across. 

4. We are going to give money to the Commun- 
ity Chest. We are going to try to earn our 
money because it will make us happier. 
We think it will make the poor children 
happier, too. 

These items are really the basis of the morn- 
ing’s reading lesson. The children read and re- 
read the items, stopping to note new words 
learned and phrases of special interest. 
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After the items are listed, the teacher starts 
the children on the second stage of the morn- 
ing’s activity. In this, the class selects interest- 
ing words from the finished newspaper and is 
led to discuss the possibilities of using these 
words in a story. The children also choose the 
news item they like best and they note the words 
used in the writing of this item. This part of 
the larger newspaper activity is really the lan- 
guage period for the day, but it is always con- 
ducted informally and is related to some con- 
crete experience in which these slower children 
have been involved. 

The third part of the activity brings out the 
writing of stories about the news item selected 
as the most interesting and the most important. 
The stories are written entirely without direc- 
tion. If a child is not sure of the spelling of a 
word and if he cannot find the word in his 
speller, he asks the teacher to help him. The 
teacher then writes the desired word on a little 
card and gives it to the child, who: studies the 
word and practices it on the blackboard until he 
can write it freely in his story. The word card 
is then put in the child’s word-card envelope. 
Each child in this room has an envelope of word 
cards obtained in this way. He learns to spell 
these words by himself whenever he has time to 
do so. 

After the written composition work the 
stories are collected and the teacher plans to 
look these over and have the best ones read later. 

The children are now ready to select words for 
their spelling lesson. They choose six words 
from among those in their daily newspaper. It 
is understood that the words chosen should be 
the ones most needed at other times, or the words 
which these third-grade children need most, 

The arithmetic subject matter is often related 
to some one of the news items. For instance, 
an item which concerned the Community Chest 
furnished many interesting verbal and abstract 
problems. 

Illustrations for the paper furnish plenty of 
work for the art period. The drawing teacher 
uses the children’s interests in every way possi- 
ble and the results are usually satisfying. 

This daily news activity is repeated each 
morning and the children do not seem to tire of 
it. The plan has continued for three or four 
months. The class is making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the skills. They use all the remedial and 
practice helps provided by the teacher for their 
needs in improving arithmetic, spelling, and 
reading abilities. At free moments, one may 
find small groups helping one another with the 
arithmetic flash cards, with spelling practice at 
the blackboard, with free use of the browsing 
table books, and with individual constructive 
work. One very retarded girl has become most 


skillful in weaving and finds this her greatest — 


pleasure. The teacher gives much of her time 
to remedial work in answer to the specific needs 
of her pupils. 

This activity gives an excellent balance in 
group and individual work, thus satisfying the 
social as well as the academic needs, 


Reading Activity in a Primary Schoolroom 


The following picture stories involving read- 
ing to sketch may be used to improve reading 
comprehension. The results should be checked 
over carefully with the children after the read- 
ing and sketching in order that the measure of 
progress may be fully understood. The stories 
may be used for inter-recitation work. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The material is written on the blackboard or 
mimeographed. 

The class has a supervised study period for 
five minutes, in which children ask for help on 
words they do not know. 

The class works independently for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 

Children exchange papers and correct each 
other’s. 

Results are checked to a key card or to an- 
swers worked out by teacher and children to- 
gether. For each point done correctly a “C” is 
given. The number of “C’s” secured is put in 
the upper corner as a record. A good method 
for checking is to have each sentence read aloud 
by different children. As each is read, the 
teacher underlines what the class is to check in 
the drawing, as “John is skating on the side- 
walk.” “She has blue eyes.” 

Follow-up work: Children tell what they fail- 
ed to get correctly and what bothered them. 


DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS 

When you read this story, you will find it 
makes you see certain pictures. It may tell you 
how a little girl was dressed, what a little boy 
had to play with, or some other thing that you 
can picture. 

You are to study the story. If you find a word 
you do not know, you may ask for help. After 
you know what every sentence says, then you 
may start to work. The picture you draw will 
show how well you have read. 


1. John is skating on the sidewalk. 
He has on his new red sweater and his red 
and white cap. 
His baby sister is behind him. 
She is riding on a yellow kiddie car with 
black wheels. 
Draw a picture of these children and what 
they are doing. 


Note to Teacher: 
Check will be the correct drawing and color- 
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ing of (1) a boy skating on the sidewalk, (2) 
red sweater, (3) red and white cap, (4) sister 
behind him, (5) yellow kiddie car, (6) black 
wheels. As each item is checked, the children 
may place a “C” in a corner of their papers. 
The best readers will have six “C’s.” 


2. Mary is wearing her green coat and hat. 
Her shoes and stockings are black. 
The doll buggy she is wheeling is blue with 
black wheels. 
In the buggy is a baby doll. 
The baby doll is dressed in white. 

Draw a picture of Mary and her doll showing 
how they are dressed. 

Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and coloring 
of (1) Mary in a green coat and hat, (2) black 
shoes and stockings, (3) blue buggy with black 
wheels, (4) baby doll dressed in white in the 
buggy. Four “C’s” are possible. 


8. Jack has a nice back yard where he plays. 
It is twice as long as it is wide. 
At one end is a teeter board and a sand box. 
At the other end is a bench, a table, and a 
big shade tree. 


Draw a picture showing how Jack’s yard 
looked. 

Note to Teacher: 

Check will be correct drawing and coloring 
of (1) yard twice as long as wide, (2) teeter 
board and (3) sand box at one end, and (4) 
bench and (5) table and (6) tree at the other 
end. Six “C’s” are possible. 


4. I know of a Christmas tree with ten candles 

on it. 

Five candles are red and five are yellow. 

There is a gold star at the tip top of the 
tree, 

A little Santa Claus dressed in red stands 
halfway down on a branch. 

On the floor at the foot of the tree stands a 
doll. 

She has golden hair and wears a blue 
dress. 

Draw a picture of the tree showing just how 
everything looked. 

Note to Teacher: 

Check will be correct drawing and coloring of 
(1) tree with five red candles and five yellow 
ones, (2) gold star at top, (3) Santa Claus 
dressed in red and placed halfway down the tree, 
(4) doll at foot of tree, (5) golden hair and 
blue dress. Five “C’s” are possible, 


5. A schoolhouse has double doors. 

At each side of the doors are four tall 
windows. 

Near the doors on each side is an orange 
colored flower pot with a band of black 
around the top. 

A little tree is growing in each pot. 

Show by a picture just how the front of the 
schoolhouse looked. 

Note to Teacher: 

Check will be a correct drawing and coioring 
of (1) schoolhouse with double doors, (2) four 
windows each side, (3) orange pot each side with 
black band around the top and (4) a tree in it. 
Four “C’s” are possible. 

6. A white fruit dish had in it two green 
apples, three red ones, two yellow bananas 
and one orange. 

Make a picture of the dish after Jack has tak- 

en out a red apple and May has taken a banana. 

Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and color- 
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ing of (1) white fruit dish, (2) two green ap- 
ples, (3) two red ones, (4) one yellow banana, 
and (5) one orange. Five “C’s” are possible. 


7. Walter has a white goat with three black 
spots on one side of it. 
The goat pulls a wagon which is red and 
has black wheels. 
In the wagon is a black puppy with a white 
spot on the end of its tail. 


Draw a picture of Jack and his goat. 


Note to Teacher: 

Check will be correct drawing and coloring of 
(1) a boy, (2) the white goat with three black 
spots on one side, (3) the red wagon with black 
wheels, and (4) the black puppy with a white 
spot on the end of its tail. Four “C’s” are pos- 
sible. 

8. Betty is seven years old. 

Her mother has made her a birthday cake. 

She has put red candles on the cake to show 
how old Betty is. 

The red candles look very pretty on the 
big white cake. 
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Betty is standing by the table looking at 
her cake. 
She has on her best blue dress. 
Draw a picture of Betty and her cake. 


Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and color- 
ing of (1) a birthday cake, (2) seven red 
candles, (3) a little girl standing (4) by the 
table, (5) looking at her cake, (6) a blue dress 
on the girl. As each item is checked, the chil- 
dren may place a “C” in a corner of their pa- 
pers. The best readers will have six “C’s.” 


9. John has stopped at a street crossing. 
He has one foot on the sidewalk. 
His other foot is on his red scooter. 
He is holding the handle with both hands. 
A policeman is standing in the center of 
the crossing. 
He has a gold star pinned on his blue uni- 
form. 
He is facing John. 
Draw a picture of John and the policeman. 
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Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and coloring 
of (1) a street crossing, (2) a boy with one 
foot on (3) the sidewalk, (4) the other foot on 
a red scooter, (5) his hands on the handle, (6) 
a policeman in the center of the crossing, (7) a 
gold star on his (8) blue uniform, (9) the po- 
liceman facing John. Nine “C’s” are possible. 


10. Emma has a new jump rope. 
She is jumping rope on the lawn. 
Her little black and white puppy is watch- 
ing her. 
Her doll is asleep under a red rose bush. 
Emma has put a little blue blanket over 
her doll. 
Draw a picture of Emma on the lawn, with 
her puppy and her doll. 


Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and color- 
ing of (1) Emma on the lawn (2) jumping 
rope, (3) her black and white puppy watching 
her, (4) her doll asleep (5) under a red rose- 
bush, (6) a blue blanket on the doll. Six “C’s” 
are possible. 


11, Willie lives in town. 

There are five houses on the street where 
he lives, 

The houses are white with red roofs and 
chimneys. 

There is green grass in front of each house. 

There is a row of yellow flowers by each 
house. 

Willie lives in the third house from the 
corner. 


Draw a picture of this row of houses and put 
a flag over Willie’s house. 


Note to Teacher: 

Check will be the correct drawing and color- 
ing of (1) five. houses on a street, (2) white 
with red roofs and chimneys, (3) green grass 
in front of each house, (4) a row of yellow 
flowers by each house, (5) a flag on Willie’s 
house, (6) the third house from (7) the cor- 
ner. Seven “C’s” are possible, 


The picture stories given below may be used 
in a similar way. 
12. The rain is coming down. 
It falls in big drops. 
The brown grass shows green spots here 
and there. 
Rover, the brown dog, does not want to get 
wet. 
So he is sitting on the porch. 
Rover looks lonely. 


13. The Band 


Part I 


Jack and May have heard a band playing. 

They are running to the corner to see the band. 
Their mother is on the porch. 

She is watching Jack and May run. 

She wants to see if May will catch up with Jack. 


Part II 
Now Jack and May are at the corner, 
The band is marching past. 
The band leader is keeping time with his big 
stick. 
Four men play horns. 
The man with the bass drum marches last. 
A clown runs after the band and does funny 
things. 
(Part III may describe the circus parade that 
follows the band.) 


14. John has a sail boat. 
It is a large boat. 
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INDIAN SONG AND SEAT WORK DEVICE 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER 


The Indian Wigwam and Canoe 


VirciniA BAKER KATHERINE M. Linton 
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1. The In- dian makes his wig- wam home Of poles, and can - vas stout, 
2. He has no_ ta ~ ble,chairs,nor bed, No stove to cook his food; 
8. His light ca - noe is can~- vas, too, But it is tight and strong; 
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He leaves an open~ing at the top, To let the smokecome out. 
All that he needs are bas-kets, mats, And a few dish-es rude. 
Moved by a pad- dle, broadand flat, It swift-ly glides a - long. 
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Its name is California. 

It is all white. 

John’s sister is riding with him. 
They have caught a big fish. 

They are taking it home with them. 


The Thanksgiving-Christmas Doll 
House 


By Mabel R. Goodlander 


‘THIS very complete and comfortable doll house 

was a Thanksgiving-Christmas gift one year 
from the second grade of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York, to a kindergarten for crip- 
pled children in the lower part of the city. Its 
beginnings were very simple but it grew with 
the children’s increasing interest and constant 
suggestions and for a month or more provided an 
excellent project for creative handwork, with 
some ramifications in other fields of learning. 

The plan was initiated early in November when 
the teacher questioned the class in regard to 
their Thanksgiving plans, for it is the custom in 
this school for every child, from the youngest to 
the oldest, to express the spirit of Thanksgiving 
through some gift to those less fortunate than 
himself. (With the younger children the contri- 
bution of personal service through some gift 
made by themselves is always encouraged.) The 
suggestion of a doll house was only one among 
many made by the children and at first only a 
few chose the house; the majority elected to 
form themselves into groups for making scrap- 
books, jelly, paper dolls, and pop corn for the 
children’s hospital. However, as the house plans 
materialized and the project grew in proportions, 
everyone assumed some share of the work, until 
the little house became in truth a contribution 
from the whole class. Although the jelly, scrap- 
books, and other 
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hand was needed. The teacher contributed the 
dolls, and various members of the group brought 
a toy stove, dishes, and bathroom equipment 
from home stores. 

The decision as to the size of the rooms was 
made after much consultation with house group, 
teacher, and class; and plans were submitted by 
every child for class criticism. The teacher took 
this occasion to explain the idea of working to a 
scale and the house was built on the basis of an 
inch to a foot, which brought about much meas- 
uring at home and in school to discover just how 
large a room must be. From the beginning it 
was evident that nothing short of a two-story 
house with a bathroom would satisfy these archi- 
tects, although on the grounds of expediency 
they were persuaded to combine dining room and 
parlor in one. It took some ingenuity to find a 
place for the bathroom, but it was finally put in 
front of the hall where the stairs came up, be- 
tween the two bedrooms. (In this hallway extra 
clothing was hung, as there was no closet.) The 
omission of a bathtub was not an oversight, but 
due to the failure to find a toy tub of proper 
size when it was too late to make and fire a clay 
tub ourselves. 

In the construction of the furniture the same 
method was used as in making the house, that is, 
working to a scale after careful observation at 
home, but in most cases these plans were worked 
out individually instead of in co-operation with 
the large group. On account of the peculiar an- 
atomy of the dolls the best efforts failed to pro- 
vide comfortable chairs for the family, as wit- 
ness the mother perched on a chair in the parlor. 

After the framework of the house was finished 
it stood on a low table in the classroom until ev- 
ery detail was completed. The frequent expres- 
sions of appreciation by visitors added much to 
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the children’s satisfaction in their work and so 
stimulated increased effort as the undertaking 
progressed. 

This project offered good opportunity for im- 
proving technique in several subjects, as the plan 
was carried out in co-operation with the special 
teachers of art, shop, and domestic science in 
their regularly assigned periods, and also with 
the class teacher,—often in small groups,—in 
frequent unassigned periods. Besides the les- 
sons in shop work (including much measuring, 
as has been shown), there were lessons in sew- 
ing, in weaving, and in designing for the wall pa- 
per. Everyone competed in these designs, the 
best being chosen by the group itself. English 
had an opportunity in the necessity for clear 
statement of plans offered. 

Since the choice of details was in every case 
put up to the children, observation and judgment 
in matters of utility and taste were encouraged. 
The co-operative spirit was marked throughout, 
and the fact that the criterion of all work was its 
appropriateness for joy-giving to the kindergar- 
ten children removed the discussions from any 
personal basis. I am sure that the happy recipi- 
ents of the little house took no more pleasure in 
playing with their treasure than did its creators 
in the making. As long as it remained with us 
the children never tired of examining and dis- 
cussing this successful work of their own hands. 


Worth-while Seat Work 
By Ethel R. Coon 


O find worth-while occupation work was 

the problem which faced me with my second 
grade. Much of the work that the children did 
was pleasurable, but had very little value. The 
placing of letters to spell words, or placing of 
words to make sen- 
tences, was apt to 





things were fin- 
ished in time for 
Thanksgiving, the 


gift of the house 
was of necessity 
postponed until 
Christmas. 

The original plan 
contemplated the 
use of a box for the 
walls of the house, 
but when the class 
decided upon the 
number and size of 
rooms necessary 
for their family of 
three, there was 
no available box of 
the correct size, so 
the framework of 
the mansion was 
undertaken by the 
children in addi- 
tion to all the other 
work on partitions, 
windows, stairs, 
and furniture. 
There was plenty 
of work for all, as 
wall paper, bed- 
ding, curtains, 
rugs, and clothing 
were made by the 
class. Each child 
selected the work 
he preferred, or in 
some cases offered 
his services to help 
out where an extra 
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The Thanksgiving-Christmas Doll House 


Made by children in the Ethical Culture School, New York, under the 


direction of Mabel R. Goodlander, Teacher 


become monoto- 
nous if used day 
after day. 

One afternoon I 
was looking for 
pictures in old 
magazines. I no- 
ticed that some of 
the advertisements 
were full-page and 
lar g e-lettered. 
Then came an idea. 
Why not use these 
advertisements in 
my classroom! The 
following is the 
way I developed 
that idea. 

The first thing 
that I did was to 
cut out enough 
advertisements - to 
give me a generous 
supply. This was 
not hard, for in 
searching I found 
that most maga- 
zines hold a goodly 
number of attrac- 
tive advertise- 
ments. For the 
first few lessons I 
asked the children 
to draw a circle 
around the words 
which they knew. 
The results, of 
course, were sim- 
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ple; as, the, of, with, in. Soon, however, other 
words were added; as, great, home, burn, almost. 

Then I gave each child a little oblong of red 
paper, a pair of scissors, and a little paste. I 
told the children that now we would not draw a 
circle around the word, but would cut it out and 
paste it on the little red card. This gave a pleas- 
ing effect, and the children were busy and inter- 
ested. One card contained this list: post, sore, 
evening, warmer, all, he, siar, pretty, greatest, 
keep. 

I followed this work by giving the children 
enough manila paper to make a booklet, three 
and a half by six inches, containing twelve to 
sixteen pages. Attractive covers of different 
colors were used. This was to be a dictionary of 
words the children knew. So I asked them to 
find a large A—a capital if possible—and to cut 
it out and paste it at the top of page one of the 
booklet. B followed, and so on until the alphabet 
was completed. Some pages contained two let- 
ters; as 7, k; u, v; w, a. 

Then began the big task—to cut out all the 
words they knew beginning with a. These were 
pasted under the letter A in the booklet; as, are, 
and, away, America, about. B had a list, been, 
bit, bright; and C, company, cost, costing, com- 
fort. W was interesting, when, wife, with, work, 
write, where, women, wonderful, washer, water, 
world, wood. I think that the child who found 
those words must have had the advertisement of 
some electric washer! How the children loved 
to fill the booklets! It was something of their 
own to show for their work. ; 

The following I have not tried, but I think it 
might be used with success. Building of sen- 
tences with the words found in the advertise- 
ments might be the next step. As I look through 
one of these little booklets I find words out of 
which I can build this sentence: The blue bird 
comes near my house. 

I felt this work was helpful. As a little test, 
I often asked a child to read his list. After the 
first instructions in each phase of the develop- 
ment, the children could work unsupervised. 
They were learning that the words they knew 
were not just reading book words, but were 
found elsewhere. They were learning to recog- 
nize words, and the beginnings of them. I en- 
joyed it, and so did the children. 


Making Indian Moccasins 
A PRIMARY SOCIAL HISTORY PROJECT 
By Ella Cummings 


SuBJECT: Indian Dress. 
PROBLEM: Study of Indian Footwear. 
ProjJect: Making of Indian Moccasin. 


METHOD OF APPROACH 


In our Social History work in the fall we dis- 
cussed the Indians’ country, home, and family. 
Later we talked about Indian costumes and 
found the moccasin especially interesting. 

The Indians had no village shoemaker; every 
man had to make his own moccasins or go bare- 
foot. Deerskin was usually used in making the 
moccasins, although some tribes of Indians used 
pieces of buffalo hide. On this piece of skin the 
outline of the foot was marked and a margin 
left by the cutter to turn up the sole. 

Some moccasins were laced and beaded, while 
others were neatly sewed and beaded. The 
North American Indian used the dressed or 
tanned hide of the deer. A small bone of a fish, 
or one near the ankle joint of the deer, provided 
the needle, and sinews were used for thread. 
The seam was behind the heel, and over the foot 
instead of, as in our fabrics, at the sole or bottom. 
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Each tribe was known by the style of mocca- 
sin which it wore. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Why do we wear shoes? (For protection.) 

2. What did the Indian wear on his feet? 
(Moccasins, leggins, snowshoes.) Show Indian 
moccasin for children’s observation. 

38. Why did the Indian wear moccasins? (For 
protection, because they were easily made, and 
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because they were perfectly adapted to the In 
dian’s needs.) 

4. Where did the Indian get his moccasins? 
Compare the Indian’s source of supply for cloth- 
ing with the child’s. (No market for easy pur- 
chase, therefore he must look out for himself 
through his own efforts, or have the moccasins 
made by his squaw or his grandmother, both of 
whom were the acknowledged possessions of the 
tribe for drudgery. Deerskin was the preferred 





SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By Maude M. Grant 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to trace, color, and to use as a 
subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for 
a class silent reading lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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puppies had funny names. 


everything. 


will choke.” 





THE PUPPIES’ THANKSGIVING 


Alice Ann had three little puppies. 
One was called “Ramble” because he was always 
trying to follow people and “ramble” away. One was called “Scramble” be- 
cause he was always scrambling about and getting in everyone’s way. ‘The 
third was called “Push” because he was always pushing his little pink nose into 


One day in November Alice Ann said, “I am going to give the puppies a 
Thanksgiving dinner. May I have the turkey bones that are left over, Mother?” 
“Why, yes,” said Mother. “We will give the puppies the big bones, then 
they can gnaw them as much as they please and we will not be afraid they 


On Thanksgiving Day Alice Ann put the bones in a big blue dish. 
picture you can see the puppies eating their Thanksgiving dinner. 


She was very fond of them. The 


In the 
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material, but sometimes buffalo hide was sub- 
stituted.) 

5. What was the method of making the mocca- 
sin? (Preparation of skin; drawing around 
the foot; sewing with sinews, by means of 
a bone needle.) 

6. How were moccasins decorated? (With 
porcupine quills, beads, and fringe.) 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Ask the children to bring leather or other 
material resembling leather, from which to make 
moccasins—tops of old shoes, table covers, etc. 

Have each child draw an outline of his foot 
on paper, folding the sides of the patterns. 

The child compares his patter: with the In- 
dian moccasin and tries to improve the pattern. 

Choose the best pattern, and after it has been 
corrected by the teacher, it may be applied to the 
material. 

After cutting out the moccasin, sew with a 
bone needle, which may be made by the chil- 
dren, while an awl is sometimes a helpful tool. 

Explain to the children that Indians now use 
thread, while formerly they used deer sinews. 

After working out a design, apply it to the 
moccasins. Have the children bring beads and 
decorate. 


QUESTIONS TO BE USED (Silent Reading) 


1. Why can an Indian walk with less noise 
than we? 

2. Who made the Indians’ moccasins? 

38. From what were they made? 

4. How did they get the skin ready? 

5. How did they make the pattern? 

6. How did they get the bone needle through 
the deerskin? 

7. What did they use for thread? 

8. Why did you not use deerskin for your 
moccasins? 

9, What helped you to make your pattern? 

10. How did you decorate your moccasins? 

11. Did the Indians always use beads to dec- 
orate their moccasins? 


REFERENCES 
American Indians—Frederick Starr. 
The Hopi Indian—Walter Hough. 
Hopi, the Indian Boy—Jewett. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Draw or cut shapes of shoes, boots, slippers, 
rubbers, skates, snowshoes, moccasins. 

2. Ask the children to find pictures of footwear 
worn by children in other lands. Mount these 
pictures on cards, with the name of the coun- 
try to which the footwear belongs written be- 
neath the picture. 

3. Flash Card Exercise. (Use pictures). 

What footwear do we use: 
When it snows? 
When it rains? 
When it is warm? 
When we wish to walk softly? 
When we wish to wade in water? 

4, Illustrate, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


The Thanksgiving March 
By Jean L. Gowdy 
Meck time is often consumed at a very busy 
season in collecting and sorting the Thanks- 
giving contributions brought by the children 
for the poor. 

The writer saw a very good solution of this 
problem on one of her pre-Thanksgiving visits 
to a school where eight hundred children very 
generously contributed. 

At 8:15 the children marched into the audi- 


Primary Methods and Devices 


torium, each carrying his contributions. The 
perishable goods—fruits, vegetables, etc.—were 
deposited at one end of the stage, the canned 
goods in front of it, and the bundles of clothes 
at the other end. 

It was an inspiring sight: each child well 
laden with gifts, each face glowing with the joy 
of giving. 

When the contributions were deposited as 
directed, the classes passed back to their respec- 
tive rooms. In not more than fifteen minutes 
eight hundred children had tendered their offer- 
ings and were at work again. 


A Community Project of Educative Value 
By a Friendly Observer 


[? was a project to be found quite commonly in 
first grades in the winter—a sand table made 
into a miniature Northland. What gave this one 
greater—infinitely greater—value than the ma- 
jority of such projects was the fact that nothing 
in it had been made from tracing or pattern. All 
the work was free hand. The clay igloo, the 
modeled bears and seals and reindeer were suf- 
ficiently unskilled to proclaim themselves the 
craftsmanship of unaided small fingers. It was 
evident, however, that the work was the result of 
thorough and careful instruction. 

The cuttings of dogs and sleds and Eskimo 
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people were undoubtedly free hand—and excellent 
work. The sleds had been constructed of heavy 
paper, but when finished it was discovered that 
the back would not hold upright if the rider 
leaned against it. Each child had figured out 
his own problem of how to remedy the defect and 
there were various and efficient methods of brac- 
ings. The canoes were sewn together with ir- 
regular childish stitches, and the Eskimo doll 
was dressed in a suit not unlike Agoonack’s, 
made entirely by the children. 

A community poster was placed behind the 
table, the distance between the wall and table 
being bridged by cotton batting sloping upward 
slightly from the table to the base of the poster, 
the whole giving the effect of background— 
Northland off in the distance. 

The poster, too, was all free-hand work, and 
the work of as many different children as there 
were different details in the picture. Each dog 
in the long team was plainly cut and pasted in 
position by a different child; icebergs were the 
products of varying imagination; one child had 
colored and placed the low-hanging sun, someone 
else made the big white bear that prowled be- 
hind the iceberg. 

One end of the sand table represented the 
Northland in winter, one the Northland in sum- 
mer. In the end depicting summer time, the 
ground was covered with moss. 


















BTA or he who always $3 
does his best, I, 


Eg His best will better grow, | 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace and color. 
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Supplemental English Lessons 
By Olive E. Winship 


peace following lessons are based upon certain 

products studied in the geography period. 
They are intended to be used occasionally as sup- 
plemental lessons, and are not considered devel- 
opment work. However, they do test a pupil’s 
knowledge of certain grammatical forms, apply- 
ing them to material which has been developed 
through research. 

The framework for descriptions with accom- 
panying phrases and expressions should be of 
especial value to those pupils whose vocabulary 
is limited. Try them on your pupil of foreign 
birth or parentage, on your halting, self-dis- 
trusting youth, on your class bluffer. 


CoRN AS BASIS 


1. Write sentences, using the following as sub- 
jects: 
stalks, leaves, ears, cob, tassel, silk, husks, 
kernels 
2. Write sentences, using the following as pred- 
icates: 
planted, cultivated, harvested, produced, 
husked, cut, break, remove 

3. Reconstruct the following sentence, starting 
with the underscored (italic) : 

Corn raising forms the most extensive ag- 
ricultural industry of the country. 

4. In No. 3 supply synonymous words or expres- 
sions for the two descriptive adjectives and 
for the three nouns. 

. Select three of your sentences in No. 1 and 
combine correctly. 


or 


WHEAT AS BASIS 


1. Include in one good sentence these three 


phrases: 
thrives best, medium rainfall, 
climate 
2. Use these nouns as the base of phrases or as 
verb objects: 
loam, glumes, kernel, grain, machinery 
3. Use as verbs: 
suited, planted, adapted, 
harvested 
4. “The United States is the leading wheat pro- 
ducing country of the world.” 
Build this idea into a different sentence, 
using at least one dependent clause. 
5. Add suitable adverbial modifiers to your sen- 
tences in No. 3. 


SUGAR AS BASIS 


. Write a paragraph concerning the source of 
sugar, making use of these nouns: 
cane, sorghum, beets, maple 
2. Use these phrases in sentences, then classify 
their use: 


temperate 


raised, plowed, 


— 


of sugar in juices 
by machinery of beets 
from sap by boring 


into the United States 
in the United States 


into the bucket 
of sap 
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3. Change your sentences in No. 2 so that the 
nouns which were prepositional objects shall 
now be subjects of sentences. 

4. Give synonyms for: 

obtained, imported, prepared, refined, con- 
sumed 

. Write a sentence concerning the uses of sugar, 

the sentence to contain a compound subject 
consisting of at least four nouns. 


or 


TEA AS BASIS 


1. Illustrate Declarative Sentence, then change 
it to an Interrogative Sentence. 
2. Write five sentences, using these as subject 
nouns: 
leaves, shrub, beverage, color, baskets 
3. Write five sentences, using these as predicate 
verbs: 
are used, 
spread 
4. Write a sentence having a compound subject 
and one having a compound predicate. 
5. Write a paragraph about the picking of tea. 


is harvested, grows, produces, 


COFFEE AS BASIS 


1. Build up these sentences: 
tree grows 
leaves are 
flowers grow 


fruit looks 
seed is sown 
plants are kept 
tree bears berries are placed 
drink is made pulp is removed 
2. Give a list of ten adjectives you could use in 
describing a coffee tree. 
3. Use these phrases in suitable sentences: 
of Abyssinia, in hot climates, under the 
trees, by winnowing, for forty years 
4, Analyze: 
The pulp around the berry is removed by 
wooden rollers. 
. Write a paragraph about how to make a cup 
of coffee, being careful of your choice of 
modifiers, 


or 


CACAO AS BASIS 
1. Write paragraph using this framework: 
tree about sixteen feet high—cultivated in 
the tropics—valued for its fruit—long oval 
pods containing many seeds—oil from seeds 
used in making cocoa butter—ground seeds 
make the cocoa 

2. In these paragraphs underscore the conjunc- 
tions you have used, double underscore those 
you could have avoided using. 

3. Make a list of all the nouns in your para- 
graphs, checking those which have descrip- 
tive adjective modifiers. 

4, Find synonyms for: 
many, making, tropical 

. Sclect five phrases and classify. 


cr 


COCONUT AS BASIS 


1-2. Write two paragraphs, using this framework: 
tree grows — tropical countries — summit 
is crowned—feathery leaves—nuts—in clus- 
ters—among leaves—terminal bud 
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. Go through the paragraphs, selecting the ele- 
ments of each sentence. 
4, Analyze: 
There is a stringy husk around the nut. 
. Reconstruct the following, starting with un- 
derscored (italic) word: 
a. The hollow within the kernel is filled 
with milk. 
b. The hollow within the kernel is filled 
with milk. 
c. Mattresses are stuffed with coconut fiber. 


or 


RICE AS BASIS 


1. Using there as an expletive, write sentences 
using these subjects: 
cluster of seeds, leaves, stalk, sprouts, soil 
2. Reconstruct sentences in No. 1, giving them in 
their natural order without use of expletive. 
3-4. Write sentences about the production of rice, 
making and or or connect two nouns, two 
verbs, two sentences, two adverbs, two phrases. 
5. Give oral description, using this as framework: 
sprouts — covered —water—flooded—before 
harvest—water drawn off—grain cut—ker- 
nels threshed 


The “Continent of Superlatives” 
By Beulah Gilmore 


AYS in which Asia is the “Continent of Su- 
perlatives” were worked out by my pupils in 
the Junior High School of Connellsville, Pa. The 
pupils were interested in finding “superlatives” 
and did more outside reading than on any other 
continent. 
1. Largest continent. 
2. Largest island group in the world lies near 
by. (Japan) 
3. Has access to the most oceans. 
cific, Indian, Atlantic) 
4. Contains largest republic in the world. 
(China—area and population) 

. Contains the largest area under the control 
of a nation whose capital is in another con- 
tinent. (Russia in Asia.) 

6. Highest mountain peak in the world. (Mt. 
Everest) 

7. Highest plateau. 
8. Most deserts. 

9. Largest area of plains. 

10. Highest and most abrupt slopes. 

11. Greatest volcanic region. 

12. Most land over 10,000 feet high. 

13. Most rivers whose basins are over 350,000 
square miles in area. (Amur, Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, Hwang, Indus, Lena, Ob, Yangtze) 

14, Lake with greatest depth. (Baikal) 

15. Lowest lake. (Dead Sea) 

16. Largest inland sea. (Caspian) 

17. Oldest system of canals for drainage and 
irrigation. 

18. With the exception of Australia, the rivers 
of the least commercial value. 

19. Most changeable river in the world. 
Ho) 


(Arctic, Pa- 


or 


(Tibet) 


(Hoang- 


-20. Most ice-pound rivers. 
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. Best example of continental climate. 
. Passes through the most degrees of latitude. 
. Passes through the most degrees of longitude. 


24, Coldest spot in the known world. (Where 
the Lena River crosses the Arctic Circle) 

25. Heaviest rainfall in the world. (Near the 
delta of the Ganges) 

26. Most affected by monsoons. 

27. Most affected by typhcons. 

28. Largest population. 

29. Oldest nation in the world. (China) 

30. Fewest separate countries in proportion to 


70. 


71. 
72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 


. Oldest newspaper in the world. 


its size. 


. Greatest density of population. 

. Greatest number of Mongolians. 

. Most variety of dress. 

. Fewest of the Negro race. 

. Earliest civilization. 

. Most backward in invention. 

. Most backward in exploration. 

. Most backward in world commerce. 
. Largest wall in the world. 
. Most monarchies and fewest republics. 

. Most different names applied to rulers. 


(Chinese Wall) 


(shah, ameer, shiek, viceroy, etc.) 


- Most despotic rulers in the world. 
. Oldest city. 
. Caste system has reached the greatest devel- 


(Damascus) 


opment. 


. Most peculiar customs. 

. Most plagues and famines. 

. Greatest number of languages. 

. Most varied and extensive handicraft. 

. Greatest number of people dwelling on wa- 


terways. 


. Contains the nation which has made the 


most rapid progress in the last twenty-five 
years. (Japan) 


. Most terraced farm land. 

. Fewest railroads in proportion to its size. 

. Most different religions. 

54, Contains the only country in the world where 


the Christian religion has not been intro- 
duced. (Afghanistan) 


. Contains the river held sacred by the largest 


number of people. (Ganges) 


. Crudest methods of transportation. 

. International Postal Union least developed. 
. Longest railroad. 
. First to use cotton, silk, tea, lemon,. and 


(Trans-Siberian) 


orange. 


. First to domesticate animals. 

. Least development of minerals. 

. Manufactures most famous rugs. 

. From it spices were earliest obtained. 

. Most cane sugar, tea, rice, opium, millet, 


rubber, tin, silk, spices, camphor, bamboo, 


teakwood. 
(Published 
in China) 


. Most magnificent trappings for horses and 


elephants. 


. Most costly temples. 
. Land of the most fabulous riches. 
. First to trade and first to introduce agri- 


culture. 

First to manufacture gun powder, porcelain, 
and silk. 

Largest prison. (Siberia) 

Longest sea coast. 

Best rubies found—also turquoises and 
pearls. 

Most priests. 

Largest country in any continent. 
Russia) 

Most natural boundaries. 

Most intensive farming. 

Oldest iron deposits. 


(Asiatic 


. Most cruelties to prisoners. 
80. 


Greatest love of flowers. 


81. Most anthracite coal. (In China) 
82. Largest peninsula. (India) 
83. Most walled cities. 


Least number of colonies. 

Youngest marriages. 

Beginning of Civil Service. 

First to use alphabet. 

Largest tin smelter in the world. 

Singapore) 

Tallest reinforced concrete tower in the 

world. (To support aerial of a wireless sta- 

tion near Tokyo, Japan. It is 672 feet high) 

. Irrigation most thoroughly developed. 

. Cheapest labor. 

. Longest single span of telegraph wire. 
(In India) 

- Most poverty. 

. Two largest castings. 

. Most earthquakes. 

. Most poisonous snakes. 

- Best acrobats. 

. Most missionaries. 

. Country suffering greatest persecution to- 
day. (Armenia) 

100. Least respect shown for womanhood. 


84, 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. (Near 


(In India) 


Vitalizing Fifth Grade History 
By Emma C. Howell 


History became very real to my fifth grade 
class, although there had been a noticeable 
lack of interest in the subject at the beginning 
of the term. To arouse interest in the life sto- 
ries which the children were to study, I devised 
a plan of approach. 

First I chose the title “Ways of Transporta- 
tion and Communication.” This was printed 
with colored chalk on a blackboard at the side 
of the room where it could be left and could be 
seen from all points in the room. 

We talked in class about the chief ways by 
which people are brought closer. Together we 
worked up a list of the various means of trans- 
portation from early colonial history until the 
present time and did the same with commu- 
nication. 

Next I asked the children to bring models of 
the things we had talked of. We had toy boats, 
trains, trolleys, airplanes, dirigibles, automo- 
biles, etc., as means of transportation. As ex- 
amples of means of communication we had a 
newspaper, a telegraph instrument, a toy tele- 
phone, a blank cablegram, and a crystal wireless 
set. These we arranged on a long burlap-cov- 
ered table with the title on the blackboard be- 
hind it. From a wire stretched across the cor- 
ner above the table were suspended the airplane 
and the dirigible. 

Our next step was to find who invented the 
machines represented by our models. Here is 
where our biography study came in. Research 
work on the children’s part was required. The 
class was divided into groups. Each group was 
asked to tag one model with the name of an in- 
ventor. After all the tags were attached, the in- 
ventors’ names were printed on the board over 
the table. We took up each inventor individually, 
learned of his life and the value of his invention 
to the world. 

When we had finished the list, each child was 
allowed to choose one of the inventions and its 
maker and write a story on what he had learned 
of them. Thus we correlated English with our 
history. The compositions, the best work the 
children could do, were posted at the top of the 
blackboard. Above them we placed mounted pic- 
tures of certain inventions and inventors, in- 
cluding those collected by the children and others 
borrowed from the State Library. Below, on the 


blackboard ledge, stood several good books on 
this subject. Altogether, we had a very inter. 
esting exhibit. The children were delighted 
with it because it belonged to them. 

Later on, the inventors of appliances used in 
certain industries were added to our list, and 
finally we learned of famous men and women in 
other fields. Thus did a class uninterested in the 
beginning become a group of boys and girls eager 
to look for new things and new people and filled 
with desire to go on journeys of discovery. 


Learning to Use the Dictionary 
By W. Linwood Chase 


AIMS: 

To learn to handle the dictionary effectively 
and with economy of time, through 

1. Drill on the alphabet and alphabetical ar- 

rangement. 

2. Drill on the use of the key words. 
To be able to find suitable definitions of words 
coming within the range of the child’s experi- 
ence as required in the learning of his daily 
lessons. 
To use the dictionary for purposes of pronun- 
ciation through the learning of the principal 
diacritical markings of the vowels. 
To use it as an aid to spelling. 


PROCEDURE 


DRILL IN ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT— 

1, Learn in order the letters of the alphabet. 
Train pupils to begin at any point, and to 
tell the exact location of any letter. 

a. Between what two letters does f come? 
b. What letter precedes t? 
c. What letter follows 0? 

2. The pupil should be led to discover that 
while m and n are the middle letters of the 
alphabet, the middle of the dictionary comes 
at the end of 7. Pupils should also be taught 
that a great many words begin with such 
letters as c, p, 8s, and comparatively few 
with g, j, q, x, and z. 

8. Drill them in turning to words beginning 
with such letters as c, s, g, t, etc., until they 
have gained some speed in locating the 
places where words beginning with certain 
letters may be found. 

Suggestions— 
Have the children bring old telephone di- 
rectories to school, and in studying the 
names there listed they will find that 
there are many more words under some 
letters than there are under others. 

Have them arrange alphabetically (by 
first letters only) the given names and 
the surnames of the members of the class, 
then the names of: the states and familiar 
towns, or other lists of an interesting 
sort. 

When alphabet is known, pupils may 
write the letters on the left side of a 
sheet of ruled paper, putting one letter in 
each space. Let them think of words that 
begin with a. Tell them to write these 
words on the line with the a. Take b 
next; and in like manner the entire al- 
phabet. Teacher helps the pupils to think 
of words, or at least one word, for the 
more difficult letters. 

4, Let the pupils open their dictionaries at the 
letter c in order to proceed to find the word 

. cabin, which should be written on the black- 
board. Call their attention to the fact that 
the first words under c begin with ca. Tell 
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them to run a finger down the column until 
they find the word cabin, saying nothing 
about the third letter, In their haste many 
pupils will pass over it and have to go back; 
have them practice until they can stop when 
they come to the word. It is better to go 
slowly at first than to waste time in going 
over the ground again. 


Now let the dictionaries be closed again 
and take another word in ca—cable. Fol- 
low with cackle, caddie, cage, calf, call, 
came, camera, can, cannon, cap, car, cart, 
cash, cat, catch, caught, cave, caw (all begin- 
ning with ca). 

Each time pupils should turn to the be- 
ginning of ¢ and run down the columns un- 
til they reach the word looked for. Almost 
immediately, however, some will take notice 
of the third letter in the word. If, then, the 
word they want is catch, they will skip the 
earlier ca’s and look closely only when they 
reach cat. 


Take the word cedar; then look up cel- 
lar, cement, center, central, certain, certifi- 
cate. By this time the pupils should have 
noticed that the fourth letter in the word 
is also in alphabetical.order. To fix this 
fact firmly in their minds place a list of 
words beginning with the same letter on 
the board and let the pupils arrange them 
in alphabetical order. Probably they will 
make some errors at first, but this is good 
practice and should be continued for sev- 
eral days. Use short lists of words first, 
then longer ones. 


DRILL IN Usinc KEY Worps— 


The children should be trained to watch the 
key words marking the pages wherever they 
open the dictionary, and they should be taught 
the significance of these. As one little boy 
put it, the first key word is the signboard 
showing the first word on the page, and the 
other key word is the signboard showing the 
last word on that page. 


Suggestions— 
1. Choose catchwords which appear at the 
top of the page. Write a pair of these on 
the blackboard and drill upon their use. 
Suppose, for example, that frog and fud- 
dle are the catchwords. Pronounce, or 
write on the board, a series of words like 
front, frost, full, frill, fry, fur, free, and 
fro and list them as occurring before, up- 

on or after this page. 

2. Teacher says: My book is open at the 
page headed by the catchwords forest 
and formless. I wish to find the word 
fox. Which way shall I turn the page to 
find it? Why? 

3. A dictionary relay race may be conducted 
with a list of words on the blackboard; 
at a given signal start first pupil in each 
row to finding the first word. As soon as 
the first is found, the pupil records the 
number of the page and passes his dic- 
tionary to the next in the row who finds 
the next word, making a similar record. 
The row of pupils in which the diction- 
ary moves the fastest wins the race. Or 
to vary it, when all pupils are provided 
with dictionaries, if there are seven 
seats in the row seven words may be 
placed on the board. Each pupil takes 
the word from the list corresponding to 
his seat in the row; the fifth pupil taking 
the fifth word, the third pupil taking the 
third word, etc. At a signal all start look- 


ing up the words assigned them, writing 
down the page, then standing in the aisle 
to show that the task has been completed. 
The row that has all of its members 
standing first with all words correct wins 
the race. 


LOOKING UP Worps— 


The words which are looked up in the diction- 
ary should be carefully selected. The reading 
lessons give perhaps the best opportunity for 
the effective use of the dictionary; for, unlike 
the words in a spelling lesson, in the reading 
lessson the words are in the context and pu- 
pils are thus guided in the selection of one of 
the various meanings that may be given. 
To insure efficiency in looking up words, the 
teacher should impress upon the pupils the 
idea that she is interested in seeing how few 
moves they make in finding any word, just as 
the golf player is interested in seeing how few 
strokes he can take from the tee to the hole. 
Pupils should be given the simple task of 
discovering how rapidly each can locate and 
record the number of the page on which may 


be found each word of some such list as the 
following: 


earn elm credit 
pond cracker store 
harbor limit wharf 


assault 


Pupils find these contests fascinating and 
are always anxious to cut off a few seconds 
from their previous record. 
As pupils progress ‘n -heir ability to use the 
dictionary, two or three words can be placed 
on the board each day for them to look up in- 
dependently. These should be taken from the 
regular school work. There should be atleast 
something in the definition that they can un- 
derstand. It is well to have some words that 
have pictures. Definitions are sometjmes be- 
yond children, but pictures are always plain. 
It is not necessary to have them copy the def- 
inition, especially at first, but put the page 
down and under that a sentence using the word. 
forge—page 193 
The blacksmith was working at his forge. 





IDEAS FOR NOVEMBER DRAWINGS 
UNRUH SELBY 


BY WINIFRED 


HESE drawings may be used for booklets, 
posters, or the blackboard. 


No. 1 


The candles may be used separately or as a 
repeat border. 

A good way to teach young children lettering 
is by means of paper cutting. Have a strip of 
paper the height of the letters desired. Fold it 
into eight parts, cutting a letter from each part. 
The letters V and M are cut on the fold. 


Teachers should cut large letters when chil- 
dren are cutting their smaller ones. 


Paste the 


large letters on the blackboard as they are cut. 
It is also a good plan to have a large alphabet 
cut and pasted at the top of the blackboard t- 
refer to during the year. 


No. 2 
This pumpkin design mey be made with 
orange and green papers or colors. The pump- 
kins and leaves are cut on the fold. A heavy 
dark outline around 





Mali 





forms improves them. 


No. 3 


A turkey blackboard 
border would be a 
good November prob- 
lem. Place large pic- 
tures of turkeys around 
the room and let pupils 
make free-hand cuttings 
by looking at them. 
Paste the turkeys on 
the blackboard in a 
border. A _ white line 
may be drawn for the 
turkeys to walk on, or 
grass may be made by 
using chalk or white 
paper. 

Turkeys may also be 
cut from black paper 
for booklet decora- 
tions. If borders are 














made be sure to have 
the units close to- 
gether. 


No. 4 

Let pupils 
Pilgrims’ log cabins 
and pine trees. Cut 
both trees and cabins 
on the fold. Use white 


cut the 











paper for the _ black- 
board or black paper 
for booklet decora- 


tions. ; 
The alert teacher will 
collect pictures from 


magazines and file them 
in large envelopes ac- 
cording to subjects. 
Pupils enjoy doing 
free-hand cutting with 
pictures to serve as 














No4 





models. 


Winifred Unruh hy 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








Suggestion— 
In the beginning, when a word is to be looked 
. up, before an aimless search is started the 
teacher should ask some questions. Suppose 
the word to be looked up is imitate. 

Under what letter will it come? 

Where shall we find i? 

Then use key words. 

Children should be taught to look for the 
singular form of nouns. 
USES OF THE DICTIONARY— 

1. Definitions 

2. Pronunciation 

3. Spelling 

Definitions— 
This use has been referred to already. 

Pronwnciation— 
An easy approach should be made in intro- 
ducing the diacritical marks. For example: 

1. Learn the following marks showing the 

sounds of e: 
(Teacher marks e in me, in sent, in 
water.) 

2. Pronounce these words as they are 

marked: 
(Teacher marks e in mete, cede, read 
[past tense], reader, wetter, deaf.) 
3. Mark the e’s in the following words: 
left, event, better, deed, teacher, 
percale. 
Proceed in the same way with the other 
vowels: a, i, 0, and u. 
Spelling— 
Pupils may be easily impressed ~-vith the 
practical aid the dictionary can give them 
in matters of spelling. 

Let them make lists of familiar things, 
consulting the dictionary when necessary 
for spelling. For example— 

A list of common trees. 

A list of common flowers. 

A list of common fish 

A list of common animals. 


The “Mouse-Bird” 
By Clyde E. Volkers 


(Book rights reserved) 


USK had fallen. <A big, round, red moon 

climbed the hill and looked down over the 
valley to glimmer through the swaying branches 
of a giant sycamore that leaned far out over the 
old Wabash. A tribe of Indians were encamped 
near by. Mookeewis, the little Indian boy, stood 
leaning against the great bole of the old tree. 
He was watching the moon dreamily, spellbound 
by its mellow glow. 

Suddenly, a shadow shot across the broken 
splotches of light that danced upon his face; and 
then he heard a soft flutter as of beating wings. 
Mookeewis shrank back instinctively; but the 
ghostly apparition passed on. Many times it re- 
appeared. Then Mookeewis hurled a stick. 

The black shadow of the night dodged; but 
through some miracle of chance, the missile 
struck; and stunned, the phantom fell to earth. 

Mookeewis waited several minutes before he 
took his prey. He felt some fear of it. He had 
seen nothing like it before; and gingerly he 
picked it up. Carefully, he carried it to old 
Wabassi—tribe medicine man. 

“Mouse-bird,” the old man grunted, when Moo- 
keewis showed his captive. “You should not kill 
him! Sit there and I will tell you a story.” Then 
as the little Indian boy seated himself, the medi- 
cine man lighted the earthen pipe from which all 
his best stories flowed. 


“Once upon a time when the world was very 
young, the Great Spirit called four of his fierc- 
est braves, one from each of the great tribes that 
roamed the earth. 

“‘Go ye forth!’ he said. ‘Seek every corner of 
the earth. Bring back to me material that I may 
make the strangest animal!’ The Great Spirit 
paused, then resumed. ‘I want four creatures 
that will guide and serve the weary traveler on 
his way.’ With that the Great 
Spirit vanished. 

“Obeying, the four warriors 
prepared for their long jour- 
neys, and set forth. Two long 
moons were on their search; 
and in two more moons they 
were back again at the meet- 
ing place of the Great Spirit. 

“‘What have you brought 
for me?’ asked the Great Spir- 
it, looking upon the first war- 
rior. 

“‘O Great Father of all life, 
these are for the poisonous ser- 
pent, a warning to man’; and 
the warrior gave him twelve 
parched kernels of maize, hol- 
low within that they might 
rattle. 

“The Great Spirit was 
pleased; and he placed them 
within the tail of a large ser- 
pent coiled near by—a warn- 
ing rattle to protect the care- 
less traveler and guide his feet. 

“Turning to the second warrior, ‘What gift 
have you for the Great Spirit?’ 

““Q Great Spirit of the earth and waters, 
this is to light the way of the weary traveler, 
lost in the darkness’; and he gave the Great 
Spirit a luminous, phosphorescent mineral 

“Again the Great Spirit was pleased. He 
seized a beetle from the air and gave it a light, 
saying, ‘Go ye, firefly, light the way of the trav- 
eler by night!’ 

“Turning, then, he asked the third brave for 
his gift. 

“‘O Great Spirit of all living things and dead, 
I have here the fragrant breath of the South 
wind.’ He held before him a shell of the sea with 


moon. 
regular shape, 


the wind whispering softly in its inner coils. 
“Seizing the shell, the Great Spirit divided its 


oes. 


3 





‘ A Bat at Rest 
Sometimes the little brown bat hangs to an old hollow tree by his hands, 
but like the small boy with a trapeze he is fonder of hanging by his feet. 
His “hands” are really just his folded wings, on which are tiny thumbs that 
help their owner to pull himself across rotted wood and to hang when he 
rests head up. 





soft breath among the flowers to make the way 
of the traveler pleasant. . 

“Then came the fourth great warrior. ‘O Great 
Spirit, kind protector of the brave who travels, 
I have here a cloth of brown cobwebs, soft-woven 
by the Queen of Spiders. From her brown 
cecoon I took it. Use it as it most does please 
you. I have traveled long—and I am weary.’ 

“But the Great Spirit was troubled. He could 





A Bat in Flight 


The little brown bat delights in adding his ghostly silhouette to those of the 
sycamores—and so he dodges here and there across the red dise of the rising 


In the picture you can see how well he is camouflaged by his ir- 


think of no other blessing for the man who trav- 
els far. Long he paused, so greatly puzzled. 
Then a tiny brown mouse ran along the ground, 
and under the shadow of a log it scampered. 
Like a flash the Spirit seized it, stroked its fur 
so soft and silky. Then he spread the cloth of 
gossamer; fashioned wings and placed them on 
the mouse; cast it, then, on evening shadows. 

“ ‘Sign of evil—Mouse-Bird, warn the traveler 
of hovering danger! Haunt the bleak and stormy 
blackness! Shadow the moon; and seek the cav- 
erns! Queerest of all animals! Strangest of 


creatures! Pet of witches! Forecaster of im- 
pending evil! Warn the weary traveler—Mouse- 
Bird.’ ” 


The little Mookeewis moved to seize the crea- 
ture that had been stunned, but was just becom- 
ing active again. The wise old 
Wabassi stayed his hand,—gave 
the Mouse-Bird his protection. 
Back to life came this strang- 
est creature; squeaked, rose, 
and fluttered again into the 
darkness. 

“See, he goes to warn our 
fellows, Mookeewis! Mouse- 
bird, he foretells of evil. By 
his freedom he wiil save us. 
Believe, Mookeewis, this shad- 
ow of the darkness!” 

If I had been an Indian; if 
I had been a wrinkled, wizened 
old medicine man, that would 
have been my story. 

Surely, the little brown bat 
that dives and darts and gy- 
rates in the twilight; the fly- 
ing hunter that haunts the elec- 
tric are lights in the city, has 
no peer for strangeness. Place 
a bat before a thousand people, 
and ask them for a mythical 
story of its creation—and the 
results will all be different. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Story of the Pilgrims 
By France Russel 
SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


This dramatization will be of use 
to the busy second or third grade 
teacher who wishes to have a Thanks- 
giving program which will require 
few rehearsals and a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and money for the 
costumes. 

A good method of choosing the char- 
acters for the parts is to have all the 
children copy a given act from the 
board, have the act read by different 
groups, and choose from each group 
the child that has read most intelli- 
gently. This competition leads the 
pupils to read with expression. By the 
time the act has been read several 
times, the bright children will know 
their parts and the rehearsal will be 
necessary only to teach them the stage 
action. 

The parts have purposely been as- 
signed ‘to many characters in order to 
use almost the entire class in the cast. 
If the teacher wishes to have the play 
performed by fewer actors the cast 
can be reduced to five or six. 


CosTUMES 


The women wear straight plain 
gowns; white kerchiefs and caps. The 
men wear dark suits with flat collars 
and deep cuffs of white; knee-length 
trousers; tall black hats. 

Puritan men’s hats: The man’s hat 
requires 2 pieces of black paper 14 
inches square. (Desk blotters can be 
used if construction paper is not avail- 
able.) 

Paste A to AA to form the conical 
crown. Bend the flaps outward on 
inner line, push the crown through the 
hole in the brim and paste flaps to the 
under side of the brim to make it 
firm. The effect is very good without 
a top to the crown but this may be put 
in by drawing two concentric circles, 
turning the flaps down to the inner 
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line and pasting them inside the 
crown. The only difficulty lies in the 
fact that A on the crown is made wide 
or narrow to fit the individual head, 
so the size of the circle for the top 
must vary with this. 

Collars and cuffs for the men: 
These are cut from white construction 
or wrapping paper and are to be pin- 
ned on, 

Caps for the Puritan women: Take 
an ordinary piece of white tissue paper 
(20 in. x 30 in.), and cut it so as to 
have two pieces 15 in. x 18 in. Fold 
one piece in the middle and then again, 
so that the piece will be about 18 in. x 
3% in. Make a box pleat in the cen- 
ter of the other piece and continue on 


both sides of it with side pleats until’ 


it is about 15 in, x 8 in, Pin the 
pleats at one end to hold them in, and 
round off the corners of the other end 
(Figure 1). Lay the pleated piece on 
the table, put the folded piece on it so 
that the center of the two edges of the 
folded piece will lap about % inch over 
the center of the top of the box pleat 
(Figure 2). Pin these together. Pin 
the straight edge of the folded piece 
to the rounded top of the pleated piece. 
Pin B to A. Pleat the surplus in and 
pin it to the folded piece. In case the 
girls want to save their caps, it is bet- 
ter to sew them where they have been 
pinned. 

Neckerchiefs for Puritan wemen: 
Cut a piece of white tissue paper 30 
in. x 20 in. in half so that each piece 
will be 30 in. x 10 in. Pleat it with 
side pleats until it is about 4% in. x 
30 in. This is to be pinned to form a 
collar about the girl’s neck. 

Act I 

Time: 1608. 

Place: Scrooby, England. 

Characters: Mistress Bradford; 
William Brewster; Miles Standish, 

Scene: Mistress Bradford sits by a 
window sewing. 


MISTRESS BRADFORD—Oh, dear, what 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 





are we to do! I hear that the king’s 
officers broke into William Brewster’s 
house again last night to see if the 
Puritans were holding a prayer meet- 
ing there. If little Jonathan Brewster 
had not given the warning in time all 
of the men would have been captured 
and put in prison. Oh, here come Miles 
Standish and William Brewster now. 
(Rises and opens door.) Good morn- 
ing, won’t you come in? 

WILLIAM BREWSTER—Good morning, 
Mistress Bradford. We have come to 
ask your husband if we may hold a 













We have been out sixty days and we 
did not think the voyage would take 
more than a month at most. 

ELIZABETH TILLEY — Mother, may 
we go on deck? I’m so tired of sitting 
here in this old cabin! 

Mistress TiILLEY—So are we all, 
but it makes it hard for us when 
you complain. No, you may not go on 
deck. The waves would wash you into 
the ocean. The sea is still rough from 
the storm, 

CONSTANCE HopKINS—Why did we 


A Group of Actors in Costumes 


meeting here to-night to decide what 
we are to do. My house and Miles 
Standish’s are being watched. Some- 
thing must be done. We can stand 
this no longer! (Pause. She motions 
to the men to sit down.) Many Pil- 
grims have gone to Holland so that 
they may worship as they like. Per- 
haps we too could find freedom there. 

MISTRESS BraDForD—And leave our 
England! Perhaps if we ask the king 
once more he will let us worship as we 
think right. 

Mites STANDISH—Do you not know 
that hundreds are lying in dirty pris- 
ons because they would not go to the 
king’s church? Have you forgotten 
that John Greenwood was hanged for 
reading the Bible aloud to his friends? 
We must leave England! 

Mistress BrapForD—My husband is 
not at home now, but if you wish to 
meet here, I know he will permit it. 

WitttamM BREWSTER— (rising to 
leave.) We will have the children 
play outside and warn us if the king’s 
officers come. Little Jonathan knows 
the signals. 

(Mites STANDISH AND WILLIAM 
BREWSTER)——Good day, Mistress Brad- 
ford. 

Act II 


Time: 1620. 

Scene: Cabin of Mayflower. Mis- 
tress Tilley and a group of little girls 
seated at work around a table. 

Characters: Mistress Tilley; Con- 
stance Hopkins; Elizabeth Tilley; 
Priscilla Mullins; Mary Chilton, 

CONSTANCE HopKINs—Will it be long 
now before we get there? 

Mistress TILLEY—I hope not dear. 





go away from Holland, Mistress Tilley? 
We were so happy there. 

Mistress TituteEy—Yes, the Dutch 
were very kind to us, but eleven years 
ago the king of France and the king 
of Spain promised that there should 
be peace in Holland for twelve years. 
Already the people of Leyden are get- 
ting their soldiers ready, in fear that 
there may be a war. It was better 
that we should leave. 

PRISCILLA MuLLINS—My father says 
that he was glad to leave because he 
didn’t want me to grow up to marry 
a Dutch boy as so many of the girls 
have. He says that before long we 
wouldn’t be English at all but just 
Hollanders. 

Mary CHILTON—I wonder what Vir- 
ginia will be like. 

Mistress TILLEY—My _ husband 
talked to a sea captain who had been 
there and he said there were great for- 
ests of trees crowded close together 
and that the people there had dark 
red skins and lived in little huts made 
of deer skins, 

ELIZABETH TILLEY—I wish I were 
there or back in Holland or some place, 
I’m so tired of sitting still! 

Mistress TILLEY—Fie on _ you! 
Go help Constance with her letters. 
If you are all good children, by and by 
I will let you see Constance’s brother 
that was born last night. They are 
going to call him Oceanus because his 
first home was a ship on the great 
ocean. 


Act III 
Time: Autumn, 1621. 
Place: Plymouth. 


Characters :—Humility Cooper; Love 










:, ONE... A 


and Wrestling Brewster; Master Brad- 
ford; Elder Brewster; Isaac Allerton; 
Mistress Hopkins; Mistress Brewster; 
Constance Hopkins; Squanto, an In- 


dian. 
(Two boys, Love and Wrestling 
Brewster, enter with baskets laden 


with potatoes, corn and pumpkins.) 

Love—Well, I guess we won’t lack 
for food this winter. The storehouse 
is nearly full. 

WRESTLING—Don’t you wish we had 
had some of this last winter! Dr. 
Fuller says that if there had been 
proper food so many would not have 
died. We have our father and mother 
left, but think of poor Priscilla Mullins, 
and Mary Chilton, and Elizabeth Tilley, 
with neither mother nor father. They 
must be so lonesome! 


Love—Do you remember when every 
single one of the hundred was sick in 
bed except Dr. Fuller and father and 
six others, and they had to tend the 
sick and cut the wood and catch the 
game and cook the food? I got better 
before you did and I used to help by 
carrying in the wood and water. 

WRESTLING—When I was lying in 
bed and the wind blew, the snow used 
to sift across my face and make it wet, 
but it won’t this winter. Father and I 
put mud and moss in all the cracks be- 
tween the logs. 

WrestLInc—Here come the others 
with their loads. 

(Enter others with sacks and baskets.) 

MASTER Braprorp—What a_ boun- 
teous harvest! Surely we should 
thank God for all he has done for us. 

ELDER BREWSTER—What think you 
of a feast of Thanksgiving? We could 
ask our good friend Massasoit and his 
braves to be our guests. 

Isaac ALLERTON—I think it is a fine 
thought. 

Mistress Hopkins—I will bake a 
pumpkin in a way the Indians never 
saw before! 

Mrs. BrewsterR—I will roast a tur- 
key and put good old English dressing 
in it. 

Humiuity Coorprr—We boys will 
bring enough wood to bake a hundred 
turkeys. 

CONSTANCE HopKINnS—Mother, may I 
help? 

Mistress HopKins—Yes, dear, if the 
boys are willing. 

MASTER Braprorp—Here, Squanto! 
Go tell Big Chief Massasoit that the 
Puritans of Plymouth colony wish him 
and all our Indian friends to come to a 
feast. Tell him we invite our friends 
to help us rejoice in all our God has 
done for us. 

SQUANTO—I go now (crosses stage). 
I white man’s friend. I come back to 
feast. 

ELpER BrEwsSTER—Before we begin 
our preparation let us sing a hymn of 
thanks. 

(All sing a Thanksgiving hymn.) 





A Little Puritan 


I am a gray little, prim little Puritan, 
My name is Patience Deliverance Ann; 
I have never worn a gay little gown— 
My home is in quaint old Provincetown, 
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My forefathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock. 

Yes, I came from the good old colonial 
stock— 

’Twas these same forefathers, sturdy 


and gray, 
Who gave us our Thanksgiving Day. 
Selected. 
March and Drill—‘‘The 


Gleaners” 
By Joie Anderson 


Eight girls should be chosen for this 
drill. The costumes may consist of a 
one-piece dress, made from gay colored 
cretonne; or they may be a blue skirt, 
white middy blouse, and a red tie. 
Each girl wears a large straw hat and 
carries a sickle cut out of heavy card- 
board, the blade being covered with 
silver paper, and the handle covered 
with white, red, or blue paper. 

A march in 4% time is played while 
the girls come on the stage and form 
into position at the rear. The music 
then changes to a bright schottische 
for the drill. 


Marcu 


The girls enter at A in single file, 
proceed to B, to C, to A, to D, line up 
at rear of stage from C to D. Holding 
sickle in' right hand close to side, the 
performers wait quietly until the 
music of the march ceases and the in- 
troductory bars of the schottische are 
played, when the drill begins. 


REAR of STAGE 
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DRILL 


1. Raise sickle level 
shoulder—Count 4. 

2. Drop hand, raise, drop, raise— 
Count 4. 

8. Lay sickle against the chest— 
Count 4. 

A, —_ right hand to side—Count 


with right 


5. ai forward on right foot, hold 
sickle high in right hand—Count 4, 

6. Back to position, right hand drops 
to side—Count 4. 

7. Step backward on left foot, hold 
sickle back of right ear—Count 4. 

8. Back to position, right hand drops 
to side—Count 4. 


Moving the hand from right to left 
as in mowing, the girls advance to 
front of stage, giving 2 counts to each 
step. (It depends altogether upon the 
depth of the platform as to how many 
measures of music will be required for 
this movement.) 

If the performers reach the front of 
the stage before the end of a measure, 
they wait quietly in line until the be- 
ginning of a new measure, when the 
drill is resumed. 

9. Fingers of left hand placed on 

brim of hat—Count 4, 
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10. Carry hat to chest. Count 4. 

11. Use hat as a fan from left to 
right twice—Count 4. 

12. Hat in left hand down to left 
side—Count 4. 

18. Step forward on left foot and 
wave hat—Count 4. 

14. With a sweeping bow, bring hat 
down to left side—Count 4. 

15. Place hat on head—Count 4. 

16. Place left hand to side—Count 4. 
17, Raise sickle, rest back of blade 
on right shoulder—Count 4. 

18. Drop hand to hip—Count 4. 

19. Throw point of sickle over right 
shouider—Count 4. 

20. Throw point of sickle down to 
right side—Count 4. 

21. Kneel—Count 4. 

22. Raise sickle over head, fingers of 
left hand supporting point of 
blade; look upward—Count 4. 

23. Bring sickle to chest, head bow- 
ed—Count 4. 

24, Rise, right hand dropping to side 
—Count 4. 


At this point the girls retreat, 
counting one to each backward siep, 
and using the sickle as in the mowing 
process.. At the rear of the platform 
they wait for the music to change at 
the beginning of the following bar. 

25. Raise sickle in right hand; lay 
point of blade in left hand—Count 
4, 

26. Run fingers of left hand over 
blade, from point to hilt—Count 4. 

27. Rest sickle, blade downward, 
over left arm—Count 4. 

28. Bring sickle back level with 
right shoulder, point toward the 
left—Count 4. 

29. Raise sickle above the head— 
Count 4. 

380. Bring sickle before the face, 
simulating a frame—Count 4. 

31. Placing fingers of left hand to 
lips throw a kiss—Count 4. 

32. Give a low bow, and bring right 
hand to side—Count 4. 


Marcu 


Sickle is carried with blade turned 
downward over right shoulder. The 
schottische changes to a march. 

Four girls turn facing C, and four 
facing D. Leader at C marches to B, 
crosses ‘to D, turns to E. 

Leader at D marches to A, crosses to 
C, turns to E. 

Girls line up from C to D, and march 
to front of stage. Halt while sickle is 
raised to level of right shoulder. Left 
hand removes hat, waving it gracefully 
aloft, then replacing it on the head, 
and resting sickle over shoulder, when 
the march is resumed. 

Four girls turn toward A, and four 
toward B. Leader at A crosses to C, 
proceeds to E, and leader at B crosses 
to D and proceeds to E. 

Girls again are in line from C to D. 
They advance to front of platform, 
using the toe movement and swaying 
motion of the sickle. 
the front of stage, they halt, give the 
Chautauqua salute, then turn, four 
facing A and four facing B. 

The leader at A proceeds to D, 
crosses to B, then to A, and leaves the 
stage. The leader at B turns to C, 
crosses to A, then to B, marches to A 
and leaves the stage. 
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When the Flag Goes By 
By Claire Boyle Bracken 


An exercise for six children. The 
first child stands at one side of the 
stage holding a flag aloft while the 
others repeat their lines and during 
the flag salute at the close. 


First CHILD (who carries the flag)— 
What do we see when the flag goes 
by 
And our loyal hearts are beating 
high? 
SECOND CHILD— 
A glorious banner of red, white, and 
blue; 
Courage and purity, honor, too. 


THIRD CHILD— 
Soldiers marching with steady tread; 
Solemn dirges where sleep our dead. 


FourtH CHILD— 
Great ships plying the mighty seas, 
With our flag unfurled to every 
breeze. 


FirtH CHILD— 
Mountains and rivers, forests and 
plains; 
Mines and _ factories, 
grains. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
A hundred million who'll stand to- 
day, 
And loyally join in the pledge we 
say. 
(All, excent first child, join in giving 
the flag salute, with eyes fixed on the 
flag.) 


fruits and 


The Great Adventure 
By Frank A. Gilbreath 


Off for the Great Adventure, 
Marched forth your boy and mine. 
They heard the call that came to all 
And forthwith fell in line. 


Off for the Great Adventure, 
That beckoned o’er the sea, 

With pulsing heart, to do their part 
Whate’er the task should be. 


Off for the Great Adventure 
And all it held in store; 

Their lot was cast and they held fast 
As youth had done before. 


Off for the Great Adventure, 
And those they left at home, 
By night and day, did hope and pray 
For them again to come. ; 
Selected. 


Indian Summer Legend 
(From the Chippewa Indians) 
By Lulu G. Parker 


In summer old Mechabo flies 

His sun-car high across the skies, 

In winter time he drives it low 

And sleeps,—the Chippewas say So. 

In autumn, when the fall rains cease, 

He smokes awhile a pipe of peace; 

And when we see all up and down, 

In woods and plain, lone lodge and 
town, 

The blue smoke hanging, then we 
say :— 

“Mechabo smokes his pipe to-day.” 
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“This is for the Teacher” 


Let us stop talking “shop” for a minute. After a 
week of classroom activity a truly “normal” in- 
structor looks forward to some recreation be- 
tween Friday and Monday. What does Colgate 
& Company offer you during that period? 


For your personal use, with every consignment of 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps for teaching Dental 
Hygiene there comes a dainty box of Colgate 
Comforts. It is convenient for a week end trip; 
it makes an acceptable gift to a friend; it fits into 
the scheme of things on your dressing table or 
wash stand. «x « + x oe & 


For classroom work in hygiene lessons teachers 
welcome the interesting assortment of Colgate 
educational material supplied upon request. See 
coupon below. 


Sent, Free, Once in a School Year 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent you with- 
out charge once during a school year. You re- 
ceive enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream 
to supply each of your pupils. Included are re- 
minder cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, 
charts, and other practical material. 


One of the principal objects of Dental Hygiene 
is the prevention of tooth decay. Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream safely removes causes of tooth 
decay. It “washes”, polishes, and protects the 
teeth; does not scratch or scour the tooth enamel. 
Encourage the children to use it for better teeth, 
and better scholarship. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. pil 581 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





School Superintendent or member of School Board).. 









| Iannis Uli ujin mines 





DP ATh Wh WU TON CNG ara csccinintscnenhccnicicccctcnseseccesstsavetensens Slcinaesametd School 






No. of pupils in my direct Charge...............----sceeseeeeeeneeneeeees Reference (name of 


TP aa cstivecsinsacss . Population 

IRN aississ cxadncsnesconcckscssansacsodsanseepnasssbncesensccnenss Rai iicicitidaiendeiennerte 
Please send me free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps”. (Write 

here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address. State which.) 





This offer good only in U.S.A. 





















Keeping Faith 
By Barbara Vollmer 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CoLuMBIA—Waist, blue with white 
stars; skirt, red and white stripes; 
crown, blue band with white stars, red 
and white pointed vertical stripes 
graded from three to five inches. 
Columbia is standing on pedestal in 
center back of stage when curtain rises, 
holding the community service flag in 
front of her at shoulder level; head 
bowed. When holding the flag, she 
rests staff on pedestal and holds it 
across her body to left. 


Heratp—Cape over left shoulder, 
blue with red band on each side, falls 
to knees. Liberty cap such as Co- 
lumbia wears on our silver coins, red 
with tri-colored rosettes on_ side. 
Carries trumpet which he raises to lips 
when he makes announcements. Posi- 
tion, to the front right. 


THE Pas 
Liberty, carries large open book on 
right arm, glances at it once or twice. 
Triple Grecian headband. Enters from 
right, remains in position at back left. 


Five Boy Scouts—Enter from right. 
Remain in position at back right. 


TEN Boys—Each carries a_ shield 
about two feet across, blue with white 
stars at top, stripes below. Diagon- 
ally across the stripes is fastened a 
white strip with the name of the law 
in three-inch gilt letters, as Health, 
Self-Control, etc. Shields can be made 
of beaver board or cardboard. A 
heavy paper holder at back. 


ONE or Two Girts—(1) To give 
“In Flanders Fields” in left wing; (2) 
To give Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
on stage, at left. 

THE FuturE—Long white dress, 
white drape from left shoulder across 
front; long white headdress, low on 
forehead, hanging full on sides over 
hands, fastened with rubber band at 
wrist; carries crystal ball (an electric 
light globe may be used with small flag 
inside). Enters from left. 


Prace—Simple, straight white slip, 
floor length; single white headband. 
Six-foot pole, at the top of which is 
fastened a white cardboard dove with 
olive branch in bill, and_ half-inch 
streamers of red, white and blue crepe 
paper in uneven lengths. Enters from 
right. 

CHorus—Any number in wings. All 
songs and tunes are taken from “Amer- 
ican School Songs” published by Hope 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Other suit- 
able music may be substituted. 

Boys AND GirRLS—The chorus and 
any others. It is effective to have part 
in the rear of the hall, who begin to 
sing with those on stage, marching 
full length of hall while singing. 

Two girls in Red Cross costume 
may be used to hold the community 
service flag, taking their position at 
left back. 

A very large American flag makes a 
desirable background. Girls may be 
substituted for boys with shields. 

(Music of the World War period; 
“Over There,” “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” ete. End with “Taps.’”) 


VoIcE (from wings, in measured 
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tones. Columbia looks up, listening) — 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 
grow 
In Flanders fields. 
John McCrae. 
CotumBiA (slowly, looking fixedly at 
wing )— 
Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead; 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep, 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red! 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields! 


Fear not that ye have died for naught: 
The torch ye threw to us we caught: 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 





Songs, Plays and Recitations 


And Freedom’s light shall never die! 
We’ve learned the lesson that ye 
taught 
In Flanders fields. 
R. W. Lillard. 

(Song—“Our Native Land, Colum- 
bia,” Stanzas 1 and 2, followed by 
chorus. While the first stanza is being 
sung, the Herald takes the service flag 
out, and returns with U.S. flag, giving 
it to Columbia.) 

Heratp—Our Columbia holds court 
on this day—Armistice Day—and re- 
views the ideals from the past; sur- 
veys the ideals of the present; and 
muses over ideals for the future. She 
bids you weicome to her court, and 
asks that you, too, think on ideals from 
the past, of the present, for the future. 

(Song—“Loyal and True,” Stanzas 
1 and 2, using the refrain of the last 
stanza after second.) 

Herald (announcing)—Ideals from 
the Past. 

(Enter The Past.) 

THE Past—With me roll back the 
curtain of the years—almost a cen- 
tury and a half—when a people con- 
ceived an independent nation, on the 
basis “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 





Thanksgiving Time 


Words and Music by ANNtE W. HumMpHREY 





And _ to 
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1. The glad Thanks-giv-ing time is here, The har- vest of the year; 
2. We'll not for - get that long a - go, 


Midst chill-ing blast and snow, 









our Fa- ther, God, we'll raise Our grate-ful hymn of praise; 
Our Pil- grim fa- thers knelt and prayed, To God their trib - ute paid. 














For home and par- ents, kind and true, 











‘or teach-er dear, and school-mates, too; 
For flow’rs and fruit, and grain in store, For Jove and ma-ny bless - ings more, 
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For heat and cold and rip~ened grain, The sun-shine and the rain. 
We now to God will “thank you” say, 
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On glad Thanks-giv-ing Day. 
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pursuit of Happiness. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Di- 
vine Providence,” they pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. Following this, amid the throes 
of war, a new nation was born. 
(Song—“Hail Columbia, 
Land”—Stanza 1. ) 

THE PasTt—But in the busy years 
that follow, ideals are dimmed; they 
lie buried beneath the débris of greed, 
the lust for riches. However, ideals 
are not so easily crushed; though they 
are not attained without suffering— 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
Liberty.” The heart of Columbia 
bleeds. Brother rises against brother. 

(A group of Civil War songs is 
played, followed by a recitation of 
Lineoln’s Gettysburg Address.) 

THE Past—The aftermath, in the 
peaceful years that follow, is a new 
sense of Brotherhood. 

(Song—“‘America the Beautiful.’’) 

HERALD (announcing) —Ideals of 
the Present. 

(Song—“Cheer Old Glory.” During 
singing, five Boy Scouts march in, sa- 
lute, stand in oblique line to the right 
of Columbia. Each scout salutes be- 
fore and after recitation.) 


Happy 


First Scout (recites)— 

America, my country, I come at thy 
call; 

I pledge thee my troth and I give 
thee my all; 

In peace or in war, I am wed to thy 
weal— 

I'll carry thy flag through the fire 
and the steel. 

Unsullied it floats o’er our peace- 
loving race, 

On sea nor on land shall it suffer 
disgrace; 

In reverence I bow at sweet Liberty’s 
shrine; 

America, my country, command, I 
am thine. 


America, my country, brave souls 
gave thee birth— 

They yearned for a haven of free- 
dom on earth; 

And when thy proud flag to the 
winds was unfurled, 

There came to thy shore the op- 
pressed of the world. 

Thy milk and thy honey flow freely 
for all— 

Who takes of thy bounty shall come 
at thy call; 

Who quaffs of thy nectar of free- 
dom shall say 

“America, my country, command, I 
obey.” 


SEconp Scout— 

And thou, my country, write it on 
thy heart; 

Thy sons are all who nobly take thy 
part; 

Who dedicates his manhood at thy 
shrine, 

Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 


THIRD ScouT— 
Who are the foreign-born? Not 
those 
Whose pulses to Old Glory thrill, 
Who would protect it with their 
blows 
(Continued on page 72) 
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HE above expression is from \_ 
a letter from Frances S20 ~~ 
White, 118 Locust St., Long Nar 

Beach, Calif., one of the thousands of Teachers & 
who received assistance from the T. C. U. dur- 

ing the past year. 

We use the umbrella to symbolize the protection from unexpected 
loss of salary due to Accident, Sickness or Quarantine afforded by a policy in the 
T. C. U. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of 
teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure 
you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally in- 
jured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

Our records prove that every year one teacher in five suffers enforced idleness 
and loss of salary through Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Can you afford to carry that risk alone? 

This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether 
you will continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of 
need, or whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being com- 


pelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period 
of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


See What It Means to You 
to Let the T.C. U. Carry the Risk 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled $333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
by accident or confining sickness. accidental loss of life. These indemnities 


are increased 10 per cent for each consec- 
“es is alee gel oc gay quarantined utive annual renewal of the policy for not 


to exceed five years. 
$25 A MONTH for illness that does not con- 











fine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident and $1000 for accidental death in 
an automobile disaster. 


T. C. U. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if 
you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need does come—un- 


less you investigate now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of 
Please do it today. 


how we protect teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


761 T. C. U. Building 


DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. 


OPERATION benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 





Policies paying larger benefits are also is- 
sued. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| To the T. €.U., 761 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


| Name 


Lincoln, Nebraska 









KoRCS 


From insult of a tyrant’s will. 
What though their bodies sprang 


from earth 
Upon a strange and distant 
strand, 
’Tis here their spirits found their 
birth, 


And they are natives in the land. 


Who are the native born? Not 
those 
Who falter in the Flag’s defense, 
Who would not die against its foes 
And count the joy a recompense. 
What though the ancestry they 
scorn 
Runs backward to the Pilgrim 
band? 
Their spirits have been elsewhere 
born, 
And they are aliens in the land. 


FourtH ScouT— 
Just to-day we chanced to meet 
Down upon the busy street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 
So I asked him, “Tell me true, 
Are you Pole, or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, German, Prussian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch or Greek or Scandinavian?” 
Then he gave me his reply, 
As he raised his head up high; 
“What I was is naught to me 
In this land of Liberty; 
In my soul as man to man, 
I am just—AMERICAN.” 


Song—-“Americans All.” Tune, 
“Winter is King.” Boys’ part, one oc- 
tave higher.) 


Sons by birth, or sons by-choice, 
When there’s need, will hear thy voice; 
At thy call to die or do, 

They will be forever true. 


Refrain— 
So Americans they’re all, 
Ready at their country’s call, 
Saying by their loyalty— 
“America for me!” 


Sons by birth will give to thee 

Innate love and fealty; 

With their lives they’ll take thy part— 

Thee they love, with all their heart. 
—Refrain. 

Sons by choice to thee will give 

Brain and brawn while here they live, 

And should need demand the rest, 

Life they’ll give, at thy behest. 
—Refrain. 


FirtH Scout (recites)— 


Here is my love to you, flag of the 
free, and flag of the tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming 
stripes, and your stars in a field 
of blue; 

Here is my love to your silken folds 
wherever they wave on high, 
For you are the flag of a land for 
which ’twere sweet for a man to 

die! 


Native or immigrant, here is a task 
to which we must summon our 
powers; 

Ever unsullied to keep that flag in 
peace, as in war’s wild hours, 


Selfishness, narrowness, graft and 
greed, and the evil that hates the 
light, 


All these are foes of the flag to-day, 
all these we must face and fight. 





Symbol of hope to me and to mine, and 
to all who aspire to be free, 
Ever your golden stars may. shine 

from the east to the western sea! 
Ever your golden stars may shine and 
ever your stripes may gleam, 
To lead us.on from the deeds we do to 
the greater deeds that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, 
and flag of the tried and true; 
Here is our love to your streaming 
stripes, and your stars in a field 
of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all 
of the land over which you fly, 


| And, native or foreign, we love the 


land for which it were sweet to die. 
Denis A. McCarthy. 


(Song—“Float On.” Tune, “Blow On, 
Lovely Zephyr.”) 
Over our land the flag is flying 
Telling of rights both won and 


kept; 
Bringing to all fair Freedom’s 
blessings, 
Liberty, life, and happiness. 
Chorus— 
Float on—thou lovely banner, 
float on! 
Upholding rights which mankind 
bless; 
Float on, thou precious banner, 
float on— 


Liberty, life, and happiness. 


Guide of the world, most glorious 


banner, 
Giving to men new hope and 
light, 
Standing for rule by common 
people, 
Showing to all that “right makes 
might.” 
—Chorus. 
HERALD (announcing) —The ten 


points in the code of the Good Ameri- 
can of to-day. 

(Boys with shields enter singly, al- 
ternately from opposite sides, step to 
the front center of stage, speak, back 
to position. Each boy recites one law 
in the Children’s Code of Morals. These 
laws may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, 3770 McKinley St., 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C.) 

(Song—“Flag of the Free.’’) 

HERALD (announcing)—Ideals for 
the Future. (Enter The Future. Holds 
crystal ball directly in front of her and 
gazes into it.) 


THE FUTURE— 
They tell me thou art rich, my 
country; gold 
In glittering flood has poured 
into thy chest; 
Thy flocks and herds increase, thy 
barns are pressed 
With harvest, and thy stores can 
hardly hold 
Their merchandise; 
; trains are rolled 
Along thy network rails of east 


unending 


and west; 
Thy factories and forges never 
rest; 
Thou art rich in all things bought 
and sold! 


Better 


But dost thou ‘prosper? 
news I crave: 

O dearest country, is it well with 
thee, 
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Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 

A nobler people, hearts more wise- 
ly brave, 

And thoughts that lift men up and 
make them free— 

These are prosperity and vital 


wealth. 
Is it well, is it well with thee? 
Van Dyke. 
CoLUMBIA— 


Yes, democracy means obligation. 
I understand that— 

America is not the magic scenery. 

Washed by the sunrise and the 
sunset sea, 

No; nor yet the prairies dark with 
herds, 

Or land-lakes of the western 
grain, nor yet 

Wonder cities, white-towered, nor 
the peaks 

Bursting with metals, nor the 
smoky hills; 

America—is—you and you and you 
and I. 


THE FUTURE (raises crystal ball in 
right hand, gazes through it with a 
far-away look. . Speaks slowly, im- 
pressive pauses)—With me lift up the 
mystic veil that hides the future. We 
can reach an ideal only as we desire 
it. The future—All is quiet—All work 
in harmonious co-operation. Labor 
and Capital work together for divided 
profits. Everywhere are men, women 
and children happy. But still men 
fight—not man against man. No, 
united they take up a common cause 
and wage war, valiantly, against dis- 
ease, and greed, and vice. Peace rules. 
She sheds her blessings far and wide. 
Peace, good-will, co-operation, brother- 
hood. Peace, yes, Peace rules. (Steps 
back into position at the end of left 
line. Peace enters from right.) 

PEACE (looking from side to side as 
if surveying a broad land)—yYes. 
Swords are beaten into ploughshares. 
All the vast army of men who were 
kept for defense are engaged in peace- 
ful producing pursuits, with brains 
free to devise helpful inventions in- 
stead of huge engines of destruction 
and deadly devices which destroy by 
thousands. No useless waste of pre- 
cious human lives by sacrifice upon the 
altar of the war-god. The great re- 
sources of a mighty world transformed 
to serve the race instead of to blot it 
out. Human life held precious to its 
end instead of being cut off in the flow- 
er of its youth. Constructive work in- 
stead of wanton devastation. Blessing 
instead of bloodshed. Comfort in place 
of carnage. Efficiency for enmity. 
Ministry for malice. Partnership for 
provocation. The good of all displac- 
ing selfish greed. Brotherhood instead 
of brutal force. Thus shall be the 
reign of perfected democracy. 

CoLumMBIA—When shall this be? 
And to whom must we look for the 
realization of these ideals of the fu- 
ture? 

THE FUTURE (taking one step to- 
ward Columbia, speaks very earn- 
estly)— 

Upon its Youth the country’s hopes 
are founded; 

Whatever in the future you would 

see 
Must in the boys and girls be builded, 
That they may nobler, better be. 
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For the Youth the country must be 
planning, 
Theirs is the task to make hopes real, 
Youth then demands the best of train- 
ing, 
That they may give their best—for 
the ideal. 


(Promptly, boys and girls march in 
singing “The Patriot’s Pledge.” Two 
lines step back to sides, all space filled 
with children, shorter ones in center, 
so that they will not hide Columbia. 
Children stand side-view to audience, 
facing Columbia.) 


CoLuMBIA (with strong appeal)— 


Ah, what a mighty task is yours, 
the noblest ever sung— 

To keep this banner spotless, its 
kindred stars among; 

Our fleets may sail the ocean, our 
forts the headlands crown, 

Our mines their treasure lavish 
for mint and mart and town; 
And fields and floods and busy 

looms bring plenty far and wide, 
And statelier temples deck the land 
_than Rome’s or Athens’ pride, 
And science dare the mysteries of 
earth and wave and sky, ~ 
Till none with us in splendor and 
strength and skill can vie; 
Yet should you reckon liberty and 
manhood less than these, 
And slight the rights of the hum- 
blest between our circling seas, 
Should you be false to our sacred 
past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 
This banner would lose its luster, 
our sun be nigh its setting, 
But the dawn will sooner forget 
the east, the tides their ebb and 
flow 
Than you forget our radiant flag, 
and its matchless gifts forgo! 
Nay! You will keep it high advanc- 
ed with ever-brightening sway— 
The banner whose light betokens 
the Lord’s diviner way— 
Leading the nations gloriously, in 
Freedom’s holy way! 

No cloud on the field of azure, no 
stain on the rose-red bar— 
God help you, youths and maidens 
—to guard the Stripes and 

Stars. 


ALL (promptly and with great earn- 
estness)—I believe in the United States 
of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies. (Saluting) I pledge alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation, indi- 
visible, with Liberty-and. Justice for 
all, 

(All sing first stanza of “The Pa- 
triot’s Pledge” again.) 

CotumBIA (looking toward wing)— 

Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead! 
(Continued on page 73) 
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“Something Hot” 
“Something Liquid” 


for 


School Lunch 


ITTLE bodies crave warm 

food and liquid food at 
noon time. They also need a 
generous amount of milk in 
the daily diet. That is why 
Gorton’s Shore Dinner Had- 
dock Chowder makes such a 
wonderful addition to any 
school lunch menu. 


Genuine New England fish 
chowder, made from fresh- 
caught, deep-sea haddock, 
boiled potatoes, etc., ready to 
serve by adding milk and heat- 
ing. Prepared under highly 
Sanitary conditions by one of 
America’s oldest fish products 
company, makers of Gorton’s 
“No Bones” Codfish and 
Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry Codfish 
Cakes—a guarantee of purity 
and delicious flavor. 


Children love Gorton’s Had- 
dock Chowder, and its high 
vitamine content and supply of 
essential body elements give it 
special value for school lunch. 


Chowder 


TRY IT FREE 


We will gladly send to any teach- 
er who will fill out the attached 
coupon a full ten-ounce can of Gor- 
ton’s Haddock Chowder, enough to 
serve three to five portions. 


GORTON PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


p= "MAIL THIS TODAY ~~" 


Gorton Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
I want to take advantage of your offer 
| of a free can of Gorton’s Haddock Chow- 1] 
ler. 


Name. 








School 





How many pupils (average) are served 





I 
l 
Address. 
| 
I 


lunch at your school? 
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Recipe for, 
Book Free iwi ac 


Send postcard for ‘‘Gorton’s 





Fear not that ye have died for 
naught: 

The torch ye threw to us we 
caught! 
(With the next lines Columbia raises 
flag, out to front. Children all raise 
hands as for end of salute or pledge 
and remain in that position until cur- 
tain falls.) 
Ten million hands will hold it 


high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never 
die. 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye 
taught 


In Flanders Fields. 


How You Play the Game 
By Ida M. Thomas 


Be honest and upright and fair and 
square, 
Let this be your object and aim, 
It isn’t the winning or losing that 
counts,— 
It is how you play the game. 


Your very best efforts may sometimes 
fail 
When they’re put to the crucial test, 
But it’s some satisfaction for you to 
know 
You’ve given the game your best. 


It’s something to know that you put up 
a fight 

That in every way was worth while; 

Now be a good loser and see if you 
can’t 

Accept defeat with a smile. 


But gaining a victory through deceit, 

Is to your discredit and shame; 

It isn’t the winning or losing that 
counts,— 

It is how you play the game. 


Thanksgiving 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Three centuries ago there came 

Unto a strange, new land 

Pilgrims journeying from afar, 

A grave, God-fearing band. 

Crossing an unknown ocean 

That their children might be free, 

They made their home where forests 
grim 

Shadowed a lonely sea. 


And down the years the story comes 

Of men and women brave, 

Who knelt in thankful worship 

Beside an alien wave. 

No gold had they, or silver, 

No cities rich and fair, 

But grateful hearts gave thanks to 
God, 

Whose guidance brought them there. 


So now when dark November comes 
And winds grow bleak and cold, 
When all the land is rich with food, 
And grain is bright as gold, 

With simple words we thank our God, 
And firesides are gay, 

When homefolk gather from afar, 
To keep Thanksgiving Day. 


One Drawback 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Thanksgiving Day is just filled full 
Of every kind of cheer, 

I think that folks are always glad 
To know it’s drawing near. 


I like to see the happy smiles, 
And hear the hearty wishes; 
I like Thanksgiving dinner, 
But, oh, the dinner dishes! 





“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.” Find out where she got 
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E ARE glad to publish your letter 

in full, Mrs. Butler, because there 
are thousands of women and girls who 
are face to face with the very same prob- 
lem that confronts you. 

They haven’t money enough to buy the 
really smart things in the shops, and they 
just can’t feel happy in the cheaper 
things they can afford. 

But do not be discouraged! There is 
a way for you to learn to overcome the 
lack of style which you speak of and to 
design and make clothes as new and 
smart and distinctive as those you see 
in the best shops. 

There is no better proof of this than 
the success of the Woman’s Institute— 
that great school in Scranton which you 
have heard so much about. 

For nearly ten years the Woman’s In- 
stitute has been teaching Dressmaking and 
Designing by correspondence. 
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Have You a Clothes Problem 
Like This Woman ? 


only a modest amount to spend each sea- 
son and the amount of money available 
never seems sufficient to cover every need. 

To such women, the Woman’s Insti- 
tute brings a real opportunity, for it 
offers the one and only means by which 
any woman can be well dressed on a 
limited income. 

Through the home-study courses of 
the Woman’s Institute you will learn 
not only how to make every garment 
your heart desires for a half or a third of 
the store prices, but you will learn how to 
put real style into everything you make. 

You will learn how to design, cut and 
finish with all the skill of a fashionable 
dressmaker because you will learn the same 
secrets of dressmaking and designing that 
make her work so successful and distinctive. 

It makes no difference where you live. 
All of the instruction is carried on by mail. 

The Woman’s Institute is located in 
Scranton, Penna., but it has students in 
every section of the United States and 
throughout the world. There are 13,700 
students in California, 7700 in Texas, 
14,200 in Ohio, 25,000 in New 





In this time it has helped 


ingly at small cost. 

These women are of all 
ages, from school girls to 
grandmothers. You will find 
them in every stage of society, 
from the palatial home on 
Riverside Drive to the lonely 
ranch on a western prairie. 
But most of them are women 
and girls who are neither 
very rich nor very poor. 

These are the women who 
have the greatest clothes 
problem, because they are 
women of refinement and colors? 
good taste, and they love 
pretty clothes. Yet they have 


figure? 


plaits? 





from a picture? 
How to fit armholes? 
How to make a collar 
fit smooth at the back 
of the neck? 
How to choose a design 
for a large, round 


How to dress your 
daughter at the awk- 
w age? 

How to judge laces? 

What your color type is? 

How to make 


How to drape collars? 

How to judge the value 
of silks and woolens? 

How to achieve a slen- 
derizing effect? 

How to harmonize 


How to keep in touch 
with style changes? 


England and 17,800 in Canada, 


more than 200,000 women Do You Right in your own community 
andgirsto solve theirclothes | Know | there, are women, and. ils 
problems and to dress becom- | How to copy a_dress problem with the help of the 


Woman’s Institute. 


The Institute is ready and 
anxious to help you, no matter 
where you live, no matter what 
your circumstances or your 
needs, And it costs you noth- 
ing to find out what it can do 
for you. Just mark and mail 
the convenient coupon to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 32-Y, 
Scranton, Penna., and you will 
receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to 
women and girls all over the 
world the happiness of dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, sav- 
ings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of earning money. 


inverted 








The Home of the 
Woman’s Institute 


weed 














it! Read Page Seven. 

















WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Y, Scranton, Penna. 


Without obligating me in any way please 
send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject which I have 
marked below 


A Home Dressmaking a Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 


Name. 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Add 


The Woman's Institute is associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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Grandma’s Room 
By Josephine Kribs George 


My grandma has the nicest room 
Of any in our house, 

But while I’m there I have to be 
As still as any mouse. 


There are queer pictures on the wall, 
Of folks who’ve long been dead; 
They all are ancestors of mine, 
My dear old grandma said. 


There are some boxes made of shells, 
As cute as cute can be, 
And when she’s gone, my grandma 
said, 
They'll all belong to me. 


There is a fan of peacock tails, 
To keep the flies away, 

And a straw bonnet that she wore 
When she went out to play. 


Gay braided rugs are on the floor— 
She made them all herself— 

And shiny old brass candlesticks, 
All standing on a shelf. 


My grandma is just like her room, 
As nice as nice can be, 

And when she’s feeling well and strong 
She takes me on her knee, 


And tells me of the long ago 
When she was small like me; 
She never dared to romp and run, 

And never climbed a tree. 


But every day she did her stint 
Of funny patchwork blocks, 

And then at night she had to knit 
On heavy woolen socks. 


I’m sorry for that grandma-child, 
Just as sorry as can be, 

I’d hate to be that little girl, 
I’m glad that I am me. 


Good Cheer 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Meadow and hill and wood are bare 
and brown; 
The first soft flakes of snow come 
fluttering down; 
Across the sky wild geese in noisy 
flight 
Toward some far 
cleave their way; 
But farmhouse fires and windows are 
alight, 


southern haven 


Where grateful hearts keep feast 
Thanksgiving Day. 
The Proud Turkey 


By Elsie Jean 


The turkeys were glad, a fine time 
they had 

In the barnyard; 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Said one turkey, “I’m dressed in my 
holiday best, 

And my feathers are brushed; will 
you please get away! 

You do not look clean, and it’s easily 
seen 

You’ve forgotten about our great holi- 
day. 

I don’t mean to be proud,”—he cackled 
out loud, 

“But with folks who look dirty, I really 
can’t play!” 


’twas nearing 
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He strutted around, with vain ruffled 
sound, 

And pushed every barnyard friend out 
of his way. 


| “If you touch me I know I’ll get dirty, 


and so 

I had better move on,”—and he started 
to go, 

When into the barnyard there came the 
fat cook. 

She gave that proud turkey just one 
thankful look, 

Then she took him away, and nobody 
cried 
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As she plucked off his feathers and 
dressed him inside. 


Had he walked about, and not been so 
proud, 

She might not have seen him in that 
barnyard crowd; 

But now this proud turkey sits on a 
white platter, 

And all his fine feathers really don’t 
matter, 


While out in the barnyard the others | 


all play, 
And they’ve learned a lesson, this 
Thanksgiving Day. 








Thanksgiving 


Heten Cowes LeCron 
Andante 





Auice M. BEVERIDGE 


























: 
1. The lit-tle kitch -ens eve - ry-where Are full of cheer to - night, 
2. The lit-tle kitch-ens eve-ry-where Are full of joy 


and song, 

































And _ ket - tles 


And_ eve - ry - where, on eve - ry hearth, Warm fires are burn-ing bright. 
sing, and ba - bies laugh, And hearts are free from wrong. 








io. 





And_ thank - ful thoughts are build-ing nests, And griefs are tak - ing flight. 


God grant that you 


Tranquil 


Words copyright by Sunday School Publications. 


are close be-side The hearth where you be - long! 





Used by permission. 
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An Old-time Thanksgiving 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Now comes Thanksgiving with its 


cheer 
To crown the harvest of the year; 
The crops are garnered in, 
Each cellar has a goodly store, 
With pumpkins lying on the floor, 
And apples in the bin. 


The pantry’s full of luscious pies, 

A sight to gladden hungry eyes; 
The doughnuts have been fried, 

They’re laid away in a big crock, 

An extra-large Thanksgiving stock, 
With cookies by their side. 


The kitchen smells of herbs and spice 
And every sort of thing that’s nice, 
The dinner’s under way; 
Roast turkey sends a glorious whiff 
Into the air—you sniff and sniff 
On glad Thanksgiving Day. 


Soon there will come a-trooping in 

With laughter, chatter and with din, 
Kinsfolk and old friends who 

Will share the joys of the day, 

And swift will speed the hours away, 
As holiday hours do. 


At evening time when lights are lit, 

Around the blazing fire they'll sit 
While corn pops on the stove; 

With. nuts and apples end the day 

In good, old-fashioned children’s way, 
Which all of us still love. 


A Window Garden 
By Alice E. Allen 


Though it’s wintry weather, 
On my windowpane, 

There’s a garden planted 
By Jack Frost, ’tis plain. 


For no other gardener 
Has such magic seeds; 

All his flowers are beautiful, 
So are all his weeds. 


Silver vine and blossom, 
Fragile leaf and fern, 

When the sun shines through them, 
How they gleam and burn! 


Now against the window 
Beats a sudden rain, 
On my silver garden 
See its blur and stain. 


In my summer garden, 
Pansy, mignonette, 

Larkspur and nasturtium, 
How they love the wet. 


But these flowers are melting, 
All my garden’s gone! 

Please, Jack, plant another 
For to-morrow’s dawn. 


A Better Way 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


It’s nice to have Thanksgiving 
Come once in every year, 

It’s nice to count our blessings, 
And to think of all our cheer; 


But after all, I just believe 
’T would be a, better way, 
Not to wait until Thanksgiving, 
But be thankful every day. 
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To help you in school health work— 


The story of a remarkable nutrition 
experiment with 60 children 











HAT have other people—experts— 
\ X / found out in their work with under- 
nourished school children? How can 
I benefit by their experience? These are the 
first—and most natural—questions asked by 
the teacher confronted with the problem of 
malnutrition in her own school. It is a prob- 
lem that is practically universal today. For 
statistics show that one child out of every 
three is undernourished—in country as well 
as city, among rich and poor, in private homes 
and public institutions alike. 


For the benefit of teachers who are inter- 
ested in carrying on health and nutrition 
work, here is the story of a successful experi- 
ment completed last year in the General Ger- 
man Orphanage at Catonsville (Baltimore), 
Md. 

The institution selected afforded the most 
favorable opportunity for scientific work, as 
it was possible to have the children under 
close observation the entire time. There was 
the added advantage, too, of eliminating any 
influence of bad home environment—an im- 
portant and variable factor in this kind of 
work with children. 


How it was conducted 


The experiment started in March, 1924, and 
extended over a period of nine months, ending 
December, 1924. Two doctors, an x-ray speci- 
alist, and a nutrition expert cooperated in the 
work, 

Two typical groups of children were selected 
—30 in each group—as nearly alike as possible 
in age and in physical and mental condition. 
Each child was given a thorough physical and 
medical examination—his blood count taken 
—urine analysis made, and x-rays taken to 
show bone condition. Organic defects, such 
as diseased tonsils, decayed teeth, bad eye- 
sight, etc., were discovered and corrected. 


Both groups were given organized training 


in proper health habits—fresh air, plenty of 
sleep, outdoor exercise, regular elimination, 
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etc. Regular oral hygiene was practised. The 
children’s diet was carefully regulated and 
recorded by calories every day. Records were 
kept showing each child’s habits and diet dur- 
ing the entire nine months of the experiment. 
Reports of school work were also filed. 


The only difference in the treatment of the 
two groups was that the children in Group A 
received one pint of certified whole milk 
every day, while Group B received instead one 
pint daily of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
diluted in the form of a drink. 

Every week all the children were carefully 
weighed. At the end of the nine months they 
were given a final weighing, another complete 
medical and physical examination, and x-ray 
observation, and a complete report made on 
each child’s condition. 


The final results 


The final comparative results for the two 
groups are as follows: 
Group A Group B 
(Whole Milk) (Eagle Brand 
Cond. Milk) 


Total gain in weight .... .. .. .. 10444 lbs. 114 Ibs. 
Total gain in height .......... 2134 in. 25 in. 


No. of children showing gain in 
BOR COM COUNE one os te os ts 


No. of children showing gain in 
haemoglobin .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 


17 17 


22 27 


(x-ray results): 
No. of children showing in- 
creased density of bone and 
calcium .. .. .. .. wete, 28 8 


No. of children showing im- 
proved bone development .. 26 26 


What they prove 


The results of this experiment, and others like 
it, prove beyond question that Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is valuable as a health food 
for children. 

Eagle Brand is the finest country milk—a 
child’s basic food—with all the necessary food 
properties for building body and bone, and the 
three essential growth-promoting vitamins, 
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too. It is combined with pure cane sugar—a 
source of extra energy which growing children 
need, especially if they are at all below par. 

The milk and sugar are blended by a process 
that makes Eagle Brand exceptionally digest- 
ible—more so than either whole or pasteurized 
milk. The most delicate stomach assimilates it 
easily. 


Eagle Brand for school use 


Eagle Brand recommends itself especially to 
teachers who wish to include health work in 
their school program. 


This milk is easy to buy anywhere—keeps 
perfectly in any climate—is convenient to 
serve—is economical for large quantity feed- 
ings. And—most important—it is absolutely 
safe and clean. 


Last year schools in all parts of the country 
made Eagle Brand an essential feature of their 
health work, with splendid results. The ex- 
periences of some of them have been written up 
in an interesting and valuable little booklet 
called ‘‘How Ten Teachers Solved the Malnu- 
trition Problem’’. You can get a free copy by 
checking the coupon. 


The whole story 


of the Catonsville a has also been 
written in detail and is now published in 
pamphlet form. It will be distributed free to 
all teachers who are interested in improving 
children’s health. Send the coupon below for 
your copy of this unusual scientific report. 


At the same time, send for Nutrition and 
Health, the invaluable handbook now being 
used by more than 60,000 teachers and princi- 
pals in their school health work. It contains 
authoritative information on malnutrition, 
official height and weight charts for boys and 
girls, and a complete set of 20 Lessons for Nu- 
trition Classes, all ready for immediate use. If 
you are concerned with children’s health, you 
need this book. It is free. Check and mail the 
coupon today. The Borden Company, 619 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Check the ones you want 
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Thanksgiving Day Pageant 
By Mable Hunter 


The following exercise may be 
adapted to any school. It has been 
successfully given in a rural school 
of one room, but is also suitable for a 
large number of children. During the 
singing the scenes may be made more 
effective if tableau lights are thrown 
on stage. ; 


Boy dressed in Indian costume comes 
on stage and recites “The Red Man.” 


THE Rep MAN 


I’ll tell you of the Red Man 
Who years ago did roam 

Over the hills and prairies, 
When this land was his home. 


He found the red deer’s footprints, 
And chased the wary roe, 

He trapped the furry beaver 
Where mountain rivers flow. 


He shot the mighty bison 
As on the plains it fed; 

For things he found of nature 
Were the Red Man’s daily bread. 


He knew where nuts were thickest: 
All forest life he knew. 

He found where freshest berries 
And choicest flowers grew. 


His life, though wild and roving, 
Was linked with scenes of old, 

As ’round the evening camp fire 
His fathers’ tales he told. 


But now his life is different 
Since pale-faced travelers came; 
No more he roams the country; 
No more he hunts for game. 


On quiet reservations 
He often spends his days; 
Or mingles with the white men, 
Adopting white men’s ways. 


Yet oft as twilight gathers, 
About his cottage door 
His children stop to listen 
To many tales of yore. 


And pale-faced travelers, lingering, 
May hear the Red Man’s lays, 

As memory calls him back again 
To old tradition’s days. 


Boys and girls, dressed to repre- 
sent Indians, come on stage and pass 
to opposite side. Squaws carry ma- 
terial for tepee and build tepee at side 
of stage. Men with bows and arrows 
roam about stage as though hunting. 

When tepee is built, all gather about 
it, each busy doing something. Some 
of the men are building a fire, others 
making bows and arrows. Women 
are making clothing, pounding maize, 
etc. Chief, with folded arms, sits in 
conspicuous place. One squaw sits in 
foreground with papoose. She swings 
the papoose as though putting it to 
sleep. All hold these positions while 
someone off stage sings “Indian Lul- 
laby.” 

INDIAN LULLABY 

(Tune: “Sweet and Low”) 
Lullaby, lullaby, 

Close little eyes in sleep; 
Bye, bye, lullaby, 
Sleep, little papoose, sleep. 








The mother-bird’s babes are asleep 
neath her wing; 

The big frog is crooning; the night- 
ingales sing; 

The big moon looks down on thee, 

Watching my little one, 

Guarding my papoose in sleep. 


ong lullaby, 

Close little eyes in sleep; 
Bye, bye, lullaby, 

Sleep, little papoose, sleep. 


The firefly will light thee to dream- 
land, my dear, 

The night wind is whisp’ring sweet 
songs in thy ear; 

The big moon looks down on thee, 

Watching my little one, 

Guarding my papoose in sleep. 


This group of Indians may remain 
on stage at side, if stage is large 
enough. They should be quietly work- 
ing, and as the Pilgrims enter, show 
signs of surprise and watch move- 
ments of the Pilgrims, but the action 
of the Indians should not be such as 
to draw too much attention from Pil- 


grim group. 
II 


Boy dressed in Pilgrim costume re- 
cites “Our Pilgrim Fathers.” 


Our PILGRIM FATHERS 


Because they loved to worship God, 
They said, “Farewell” to native sod, 
And launched upon the ocean broad, 
Our Pilgrim fathers, dear. 
They knew the perils of the wave 
Where none on earth had power to 
save. 
But still their hearts were stout and 
brave, 
They conquered every fear. 


And when upon a foreign land 

At last arrived this dauntless band, 

They set to work with heart and hand 
To build their homes once more. 

The woodlands woke to sounds anew, 

As axes swung and hammers flew, 

And log on log the houses grew, 
Upon the rocky shore. 


Earth was in wint’ry raiment dressed, 
Yet still they toiled; they did their 
best, 
And oft in sorrow laid to rest 
Loved ones for whom they yearned. 
But when their good ship sailed away 
To fatherland, one warm spring day, 
Not one there said, “I cannot stay,” 
Though hearts within them burned. 


Group of children dressed as Pil- 
grims enter and assemble on side of 
stage opposite Indians. Some of the 
men with guns move about stage as 
though hunting. A cardboard repre- 
sentation of chicken or rabbit may be 
brought on stage. Some of the men 
appear to be cutting down trees and 
building a cabin. A cabin drawn on 
a large piece of wall-board and brought 
on stage in background during this 
act will add much to the scene, but 
the cabin and animals may be omitted. 
Pilgrim women are to be cooking over 
fire, carrying water, preparing beds, 
etc. 

At close of scene, Pilgrims group in 
background. Two or three are ill, and 
women move quietly about as though 
waiting upon sick. Others are en- 
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gaged in various duties about cabin. 
One man, representing the captain, 
stands in conspicuous place in attitude 
of meditation. 

In foreground is a rude cradle in 
which is a child, with a Pilgrim fath- 
er and mother beside it. The mother 
bends over cradle as though caring for 
child and the father sits with head in 
hands as though in sorrow. 

All hold these positions while some- 
one off stage sings “O Weary Wander- 
ing Band.” 


O Weary, WANDERING BAND 
(Tune: “America.’”’) 
Oh weary, wandering band, 
Come from your native land 
To this bleak shore; 
Though in distress and cold, 
Your hearts were brave and bold, 
Not half has yet been told, 
Of grief you bore. 


May we, thy children, here 

Thy sacred name revere 
In this fair land; 

And may we grateful be 

For homes of liberty, 

Made from oppression free 
By thee, brave band. 


III 


Indian boy and Pilgrim boy recite 
“Friends.” 


FRIENDS 


PitcriImM Boy— 
Good morning, Indian brother, 
Will you be a friend to me? 
I am a little Pilgrim boy 
And I came across the sea. 


INDIAN Boy— 
Yes, I should like to be your friend, 
O Pilgrim pale-face child. 
My home is on the hills and plains 
And in the forest wild. 


PitcRIM Boy— 
Oh, tell me, Indian brother, 
Do you like such a home, 
Where you never build big houses 
And you always have to roam? 


INDIAN Boy— 
Oh yes, we love the great outdoors, 
Where all is glad and free; 
We love all things of nature, 
With her we’d rather be. 


PitcRImM Boy— 
I'd like to learn the things you do, 
And teach my ways to you. 
We’d know each other 
then,— 
Our friendship be more true. 


INDIAN Boy— 
I’ll teach you where the rabbit lives, 
Where wild bees build their nest, 
How squirrels hide their acorns, 
Which berries are the best. 


PILGRIM Boy— 
I'll teach you what we learn in 
books, 
And how to read and write, 
I'll teach you games and how to skate, 
And how to fly a kite. 


INDIAN Boy— 
Then let us give each other 
The hand of friendship true; 
You be to me a brother 
And I'll be one to you. 


Indians and Pilgrims move across 
stage to each others’ homes. Various 


better, 








acts of friendship are shown, as In- 
















dians carrying corn to Pilgrims, trad- 
ing blankets for trinkets, Pilgrims 
teaching Indians use of gun and trad- 
ing gun for corn, etc. 

At close of scene, Indians and Pil- 
grims group in -background, sitting in 
circle in attitude of eating. Two Pil- 
grim women act as waitresses. All 
make motions of joy. In foreground 
Pilgrim captain and Indian chief sit 
on ground facing each other and make 
signs as though in conversation. Back 
of chief stand three or four Indians 
and back of captain stand three or 
four Pilgrim men. These positions 
are held during singing off stage of 
“The First Thanksgiving Day.” 


THE First THANKSGIVING Day 


(Tune: “Believe Me if All Those 
Endearing Young Charms.) 


Oh, don’t you remember the story oft 
told, 
How a good ship left England one 
- day 
How it carried a people whose hearts 
were like gold 
To America’s shores far away; 
How that brave Pilgrim band faced the 
winter’s cold blast; 
How they suffered but still did they 


stay, 
Till their efforts were crowned with a 
harvest at last, 
And they proclaimed a Thanks- 
giving Day? 


Now the Indians joined, too, in this 
_ great feast of praise, 
Bringing game as an offering sin- 
cere, 
And the voices of Red Man and White 
Man were raised 
In glad accents of Thanksgiving 
cheer. 
Then they gathered in prayer ’round 
a bounteous board, 
Each to worship his usual way; 
All united in heart-giving thanks to 
the Lord, 
On this the first Thanksgiving Day. 


During the singing of the last four 
lines, Indians and Pilgrims in back- 
ground and Pilgrims in foreground 
bow heads and clasp hands as in pray- 
er, remaining seated or standing as 
in previous position. Chief and In- 
dians in foreground raise hands and 
look up as if appealing to Great Spirit. 
All remain in these positions until 
curtain drops. 


Crumbs 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


A bird perched on my window sill, 
The wind was blowing cold and chill, 
Only a few small crumbs he found,— 
Yet as he turned his head around 

And chirped, I seemed to hear him 

say, 

“Thank you for every crumb to-day.” 
Let us give thanks as birds must do, 
For all good things be thankful, too. 


Hello, Mr. Turkey 
By Elsie M. Fowler 
Guess you’re thankful you’re a turkey, 
Not a child, with tasks to do— 


But old turkey, on Thanksgiving, 
I'll be thankful I’m not you! 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 


can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 
Handsome Lithographed Boxes of Three. 


Solve the gift question for occasions such as Christmas, New 
Years, Easter, Birthday, Graduation, etc., by placing your order 
for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
Make up your list and get your order in early. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes containing 
THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils (choice of Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel Finish) with any name 
or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at the above reduced 


Fe an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 


prices. 
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THE OSBORNE 
38-40 Main Street, 


SPECIALTY CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





“THE GIFT USEFUL” 








Single Boxes, 30c per Box. 

Two to Six Boxes inclusive, 25c per Box. 
Seven to Twelve Boxes inclusive, 23c per Box. 
Thirteen Boxes and over, 20c per Box. 








ALL ORDERS SENT BY PREPAID PARCEL POST. 


The above prices apply to boxed sets of three, one name to a set. 
If larger quantities are desired with name of School or any other 
short inscription, we quote a special price of $5.50 per gross 
packed in a single box postpaid. Pencils are always sent in as- 
sorted colors unless otherwise ordered. The pencils we furnish 
are exactly the same as we have been supplying for the past 
several years, which have given such universal satisfaction. BE 
SURE AND PRINT OUT ALL NAMES VERY PLAINLY, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s 


' and S’s, etc. Remittance can be made by check, money order or 


stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service and satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


“The Gift Useful” 











Musical Consequences 
By Helen Peck Young 


The game of Musical Consequences 
provides a simple and pleasant way of 
entertaining a group of young people 


or 


children. It is sure to create 


merriment. 


Pencils and paper should be dis- 


tributed to the players, so that they 


may record their answers. 


The per- 


son in charge of the game then asks 





the questions and tells the players 
that the answer to each may be found 
in the music which is played on the 
piano. 

Only a few familiar bars of the 
music need be played, however, unless 
there is difficulty in guessing the an- 
swer, when the entire piece may be 
played or even repeated once. 

The hostess may change or adapt 
the questions and musical answers 
to suit herself and the group of young 
people. An account of the way this 
game was played on one occasion fol- 
lows. 
romance, as will be seen from the 
music, which consists largely of well- 
known old-time airs, war songs, col- 
lege songs, etc. 


1. Who was the heroine? (Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt) 

. Who was the hero? (Robin Adair) 

. Where was she _ born? (Way 


Down upon the Swanee River) 
. Where was he born? (Dixie Land) 
. Where did he meet her? (Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye) 


or, wh 


6. What was she listening to? (Lis- 
ten to the Mocking Bird) 
7. What pet was he seeking? (Oh, 


Where, Oh, Where Has My Little 
Dog Gone?) 
- How did he propose? 
Low) 
9. What did he say? (I Love You— 
From “At Dawning’’) 


(Sweet and 


oo 


It takes the form of a simple | 





10. What did he give her? (The Last 
Rose of Summer) 

11. Where did he say he had to go? 
(Over There, Over There) 

12. What kind of a good-bye did he 
say? (Soldier’s Farewell) 

13. What did she say? (Good-by, My 
Lover, Good-by) 

14. What did the band play when he 
left? (The Girl I Left Behind Me) 

15. Where did he spend his nights? 
(Tenting on the Old Cump Ground) 

16. For what did he fight? (The 
Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa’s 
March) 

17. What did the band play on his re- 
turn? (When Johnnie Comes 
Marching Home Again) 

18. Where were they married? (Old 
Kentucky Home) 

19. At what hour? (Now the Day is 
Over, Night is Drawing Nigh— 
Hymn) 

20. What music was played? 
grin Wedding March) 
21. What instrument furnished solos? 
(The Harp That_Once_thro’ Tara’s 

Halls) 


(Lohen- 


22. Who was maid ‘of honor? (Annie 
Laurie) 
23. Who was bridesmaid? (Juanita) 


24. Who was the caterer?) (Old Black 
Joe) 

25. Who was the bridegroom’s_ tailor? 
(Solomon Levi) 

26. What toast did the best’man pro- 
pose? (Vive L’amour) , 

27. Where did they go to live? 
land, My Maryland) : 

28. What did they most enjoy? (Home, 

- Sweet Home) 

29. Where did they always ~ remain? 
(America) 


(Mary- 








Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt | 


‘Spear Heads for Interior Decoration. | 


You can get them FREE! Read Page 7. | 


Make Money‘¥::.School 


Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 


REMEMBER EVERYBODY LIKES GOOD 
CANDY. 


School children would rather buy candy from their 
school than a store because the profit so easily 
nen will purchase useful equipment for the 
school, 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—WE ALLOW 

THIRTY DAYS’ CREDIT. 
Without asking you for a_ penny we will send you 
an assortment of le and 5c chocolate bars, express 
prepaid. You can any! sell these delicious bars 
in a short time. You keep the profit and remit 
wholesale price of candy to us. No experience 
necessary, 


ALL OF OUR BRANDS ARE WELL KNOWN. 
Our brands of candy are well known and the best 
on the market. Peter’s and Nestle’s are partic- 
ularly fine for children because of their good food 
value. A 5c bar of Peter's or_Nestle’s will serve 
as a part of a pupil’s lunch, Mason's and other 
brands appeal to those who like fresh home made 
confection. 





ALL OF OUR CANDY IS GUARANTEED TO 
BE FRESH. 

We make a special point of always getting fresh 
candy from the factories, That is why we can 
guarantee that candy will reach you in the very 
best of condition. 

HOW CANDY IS PACKED. 
Each box of candy contains 24-5c bars or 120-1c 
bars. A_ box sells for $1.20. SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE ANO ORDER BLANK. 

TABLE SHOWING YOUR PROFIT 


Selling Price 50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 
($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 


Cost to you 
(Exp. ty 40.00 20.00 10.00 6.00 
$20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $2.20 





80c per box 
Your Profit 


Shipments Made from New York and Chicago, 
Compiete Stock Maintained in Both Places. 











Confectioners to Churches, 
c., Schools, and Societies 
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Thanksgiving Day Exercise 
By Mable Hunter 


An even number of boys and girls, 
alternated, stand in line facing au- 
dience. Boys take two or three steps 
forward and, to the tune of “Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush,” sing 
first verse of song, making motions as 
described below. They then step back 
in place and girls step out to sing 
second verse. This is continued un- 
til the last two verses, which are sung 
by all. 


Boys— 
This! is the way we work the ground, 
Work the ground, work the 
ground, 


This is the way we work the ground, 
For? pumpkin seeds to sow. 


GiIRLS— 
This? is the way the rain comes 


down, 
Rain comes down, rain comes 
down; 
This is the way the rain comes 
down, 
To make the pumpkins grow. 
Borys— 
This? is the way we hoe the weeds, 
etc., 


Away from the pumpkins yellow. 


GIRLS— 
This® is the way the sunshine falls, 


etc., 
And makes them ripe and mellow. 


Boys— 
This® is the way we gather them in, 
etc., 
And store them all away. 


GIRLS— 
This? is the way we make the pies, 
etc., 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


ALL— 
This® is the way we carry our pies, 
etc. 
And share® them all with you. 


ALL— 
We wish you a happy Thanksgiving 
Day, etc., 
And!° now we’ll say adieu. 


MOTIONS 

. Make motions of digging and raking 

ground. 

. Kneel and plant seeds. 

. Raise hands high above head and lower 

gradually, moving fingers rapidly. 

Make motions of hoeing. 

Touch finger tips high above head and 

lower arms gradually to sides. 

Make motions of gathering pumpkins. 

Make motions of rolling pie crust on 

board. 

. All turn to left, bring right hand up 
even with shoulder as though carrying 
tray; march slowly, stepping high, and 
come around to front of stage. 

9. Hold hands out as though offering pies 

to audience. 

10. Turn, wave hands to audience and 

march off stage. 


fe AS Te SY p 


A Thanksgiving Conversation 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The Lettuce lifted up its head, 
Potatoes shut their eyes, 

The Rhubarb fell into a dream 
And thought of lovely pies, 

The Onions shed a tear or two, 
The Corn pricked up its ear, 

Because they heard the Turkey say 
Thanksgiving Day was near. 
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The Warders 


By Lieut. Col. F. G. Scott 
Senior Chaplin, Canadian Expeditionary Force 


On Vimy Ridge and Passchendaele 
Our silent armies sleep, 

Through Summer’s sun and Winter’s 

gale 

And ’neath the starry deep; 

No more for them the dawn of day, 
Nor sunset on the hill; 

Their shouts and songs have died away, 
Their giant strength is still. 


The march of time goes swiftly by 
And brings its care and toil, 

But in eternal youth they lie 
Beneath a foreign soil; 

With iron limbs and fire for breath 
They charged amidst the gloom, 


And shared along those fields of death. 


The comradeship of doom. 


Yet not in vain they watch and wait, 
Strong companions of the Right; 
They are the warders at our gate 
And guard us through the night 
From selfish aim and paltry ease, 
From slavery of the soul— 
The men that save the land are these, 
They point us to the goal. 
Selected. 


‘ Geography 
By D. Mack 


Brownie Rogers and Chick and I 
Were studying geography, 

When Brownie said, “My eye! But 

say! 

I’d like this world to see. 

I’d like to roam through Africa, 
Climb steep Kilmanjaro, 

In Kimberley pick diamonds up, 
And sail the big Kongo.” 


Then Chick said, “I’m with you in this, 
Let’s all three start to-day; 

We'll just set off from Atlastown, 
An African game to play. 

We'll study books, and get the facts, 
And map the country out, 

And hunt ‘big game’ in jungles dense 
Till southern stars shine out.” 





Songs, Plays and Recitations 


’Twas great, the fun we fellows had! 
It seemed so real, you see, 
Being Bedouin chiefs and Kafirs fierce, 
And climbing ovr apple (I mean 
bread-fruit) tree. 
Then next day, when our class time 
came, 
We told facts queer and true, 
Till Teacher laughed, and our class- 
mates clapped, 
And we were happy, too. 


Modern Methods 
By Dorothy Dale 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This poem was written 
by an eighth grade pupil, She attends a school 
in Wyoming which has lately taken possession 
of a fine new building. The swimming pool is 
a great attraction, and the privilege of using 
it is denied to wrongdoers. 

A-stayin’ in at recess 

Has gone clear out of style, 
An’ standin’ in the corner 

We've left behind a mile. 

We do not write the words we miss 

A hundred times or more, 

An’ it’s strickly now agin’ the rule, 

To stay in after four. 


They’ve got a brand new method now 
Of keepin’ us in trim. 
You bet you gotta watch your step 
If you expect to swim. 
You must hand in A+ papers 
Er else yer chance is slim, 
An’ if you happen to be late 
You shore won’t get to swim. 


There’s no excuse fer bein’ absent— 
Every teacher’s face looks grim. 

Well, you needn’t tell yer troubles 
’Cause you won’t get to swim. 

An’ as fer spit balls, oh dear me, 
If there’s any sign of them 

They’ll lock the pool up fer a week 
An none of us can swim. 


They’ve got us all a-diggin’ hard, 
An’ actin’ starch and prim, 
An’ a-lovin’ all our teachers 
So they will let us swim. 
Other games have lost their interest, 
And all other joys grow dim. 
It is such fun to dive an’ splash 
An’ swim, an’ swim, an’ swim! 











Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
servance of Armistice Day: 
tions; Verses for Familiar Tunes. 


Plays. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


ferent grades. (40 cents. 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 


pages. 40 cents.) 


5 boys, and extras. 








November and December Entertainment 


Recitations; Dialogues and Plays; Drills; Quota- 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Recitations; Acrostics; Verses for 
Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays; Stories. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
tations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. Eleven attractive Plays and Exercises for dif- 


Contains a large number of Recitations; 
Songs; Plays; Drills; Dances; and other exercises for children of all ages. (192 


POPULAR FIFTEEN-CENT PLAYS 


A Difficult Thanksgiving. For intermediate and grammar grades. 
Jack’s Goblins. A Christmas play for all grades. 8 boys, 12 girls, 
Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas play for intermediate grades. 4 girls, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


Contains material suitable for the ob- 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Reci- 








When Some Fellow’s Daddy 
Kills Some Fellow’s Dad 


(The Sentiments of a Boy Scout) 


When we get to fighting, our fathers 
step in 
And say it is wrong, a shame and a 
sin, 
With—“Why in the world did you 
ever begin 
Scratching and biting? 


“A black eye at your age; why, good- 
ness me, 
Your face is so battered you hardly 
can see— 
What kind of a man will you grow up 
to be— 
Constantly fighting?” 


But some fellow’s daddy kills some- 
fellow’s dad,— 
The finest old daddy a boy ever had, 
And half of the world is shouting like 
mad, 
When men disagree. 


And now they are fighting by millions, 
they say, 
Thousands of daddies are killed every 
day, 
With no one to stop them or pul 
them away.— 
And no referee. 


We know very little of war and its 
schemes, 


We can’t understand what all of it 


means, 
But when war takes our daddies it cer- 
tainly seems 
That fighting should cease. 


It strikes us as foolish, that men think 
they must 
Keep shooting and stabbing. Oh, why 
can’t they just 
Shake hands and have peace? 


Two Brothers 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Joy is a pleasant chap, 
And Gladness is his brother. 
Anywhere you find the one, 
You’re apt to find the other. 


They’ve sunny dispositions, 

And they’re friendly as can be; 
They’re not the least bit hard 

To get acquainted with, you see. 


But, best of all, I’ve noticed 
That they have a special way 
Of making people happy 
Every hour of the day. 


Now, if you’ve never met them, 
It would be a splendid plan 
To get an introduction 
Just as quickly as you can. 


The Thanksgiving Spirit 
Tis not the feast so richly spread, 
’Tis not the word we say, 
’Tis not the greeting and the song 
That makes Thanksgiving Day. 
But here’s one little thought for us, 
To take and put away: 
Two helpful hands and one glad heart 
Will make Thanksgiving Day. 




















Selected. 
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Science 
says About 


Sauerkraut 


ORE than 125,000 copies of the 
M booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health 

Food” have been distributed, at 
their request, among the public school 
teachers, through the medium of the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
Those teachers, reading this announce- 
ment, who have not seen the little trea- 
tise on this wholesome and wonderful 
food, may have as many copies—FREE 
—as they wish—for themselves, their 
classes and the homes of their charges. 


The health of the people of the United 
States is improving, higher wages and 
incomes, better sanitary arrange- 
ments, more cheerful environment, and 
better food, are slowly having their 
effect. 


But there is still a great work to do— 
a great problem to solve. The number 
of children suffering from’ malnutri- 
tion is still appalling—startling fig- 
ures for every city and town. The 
teachers see the firsthand effects of 
this in backward pupils, and they are 
doing all in their power to correct the 
evil in teaching children food truths, 
as well as knowledge fundamentals. 


The Sauerkraut Packers naturally feel 
that they, too, have a part in this cru- 
sade—for crusade it really is when it 
concerns children—in spreading infor- 
mation regarding a food which is not 
only delicious, but helps to keep people 
well, 


In these Sauerkraut booklets, they 
have assembled the opinions of many 
famous doctors and scientists about 
Sauerkraut. They tell of its richness 
in vitamines; its _lactic ferments, 
which Metchnikoff, the famous head of 
the Pasteur Institute, says tend to 
keep the intestinal tract free from dis- 
ease producing germs; its lime and cal- 
cium so necessary to bone building 
and the teeth; and its iron, phosphor- 
ous and other materials so requisite 
for a healthy and vigorous body. 


More than 1,500,000 copies of the book- 
let have been issued and mailed through- 
out the United States. Send for your 
consignment today. In addition to the 
statements of scientists, it describes 
49 ways of preparing this wonderful 
food for the table. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 






I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
» Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE. 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 





Please send me _ postpaid............ copies of 
your free booklet, ‘‘Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,”’ with new tested recipes. I am a 


teacher in School. 




















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


THE FIGHTER 


I fight a battle every day 
Against discouragement and fear; 
Some foe stands always in my way, 
The path ahead is never clear! 
I must forever be on guard 
Against the doubts that skulk along; 
I get ahead by fighting hard, 
But fighting keeps my spirit strong. 


I hear the croakings of Despair, 
The dark predictions of the weak; 
I find myself pursued by Care, 
No matter what the end I seek; 
My victories are small and few, 
t matters not how hard I strive; 
Each day the fight begins anew, | 
But fighting keeps my hopes alive. 
My dreams are spoiled by circum- 
My plans are wrecked by Fate or 
Some hour, perhaps, will bring my 
chance, 
But that 
struck; 
My progress has been slow and hard, 
I’ve had to climb and crawl and 
swim, 
Fighting for every stubborn yard, 
But I have kept in fighting trim. 


great hour has never 


I have had to fight my doubts away, 
And be on guard against my fears; 
The feeble croaking of Dismay 
Has been familiar through the years; 
My dearest plans keep going wrong. 
Events combine to thwart my will, 
But fighting keeps my spirit strong, 
And I am undefeated still! 
—S. EH. Kiser. 


Keep Your WINpows CLEAN 


If the windows of your soul are 
dirty and streaked, covered with mat- 
ter foreign to them, then the world as 
you look out of them will be to you 
dirty and streaked and out of order. 
Cease your complainings, however; 
keep your pessimism, your “poor un- 
fortunate me” to yourself, lest you 
betray the fact that your windows are 
badly in need of something. But know 
that your friend, who keeps his win- 
dows clean, that the Eternal Sun may 
illumine all within and make visible 
all without,—know that he lives in a 
different world from yours. 

Then go wash your windows, and 
instead of longing for some other 
world, you will discover the wonder- 
ful beauties of this world; and if you 
don’t find transcendent beauties on 
every hand here, the chances are that 
you will never find them anywhere. 

—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN 


Of course every great man is being 
helped by everybody; for his gift is 
to get good out of all things and all 
persons.—Modern Painters. 


When men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement grows out of their 
work, as the color petals out of a fruit- 
ful flower.—Sesame and Lilies. 


Every action, down to the drawing 
of a line or utterance of a syllable, 
is capable of a peculiar dignity in the 
manner of it—The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 


An infinitude of tenderness is the 
chief gift and inheritance of all the 
truly great men.—The Two Paths. 


In every moment of our lives we 
should be trying to find out, not in 
what we differ from other people, but 
in what we agree with them.—Sesame 
and Lilies. 

To live is nothing, unless to live be 
to know Him by whom we live.—Mod- 
ern Painters. 


Out of suffering comes the serious 
mind; out of salvation, the grateful 
heart; out of endurance, fortitude; 
out of deliverance, faith—Modern 
Painters. 

The first and last and closest trial- 
question to any living creature is, 
“What do you like?” Tell me what 
you like, and I’ll tell you what you 
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are—The Crown of Wild Olive. 
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Your school can serve 


ahot lunch... 
easily, inexpensively. 


Ao can’t help worry- 
ing, sometimes, when she sees 
the lunches her children bring to 
school. Inadequate nourishment, in 
many cases—and cold, of course! 
Even the best cold lunch can’t be 
good enough on raw wintry days, 
can it? 


Perhaps you, like many other 
teachers, have dismissed the thought 
of a hot lunch in your school as an 
utter impossibility. Perhaps you 
have imagined that the equipment, 
the expense and time required 
would make such a project a dif- 
ficult undertaking. Let us tell you 
how you can turn every child’s cold 
lunch—and your own!—into a hot, 
nourishing, appetizing meal. And 
the plan is so simple, so practical— 
for any school! 


A delicious, nourishing, steam- 
ing hot drink ! 


Think of the difference a steaming 
hot drink would make in those cold 
lunches! Think how much more ap- 
petizing and digestible the sand- 
wiches and other standbys would be, 
with a nourishing, delicious, satis- 
fying hot drink added to them! And 
you, as a teacher, know also that the 
benefits of an adequate lunch will 
show in improved afternoon work 
and discipline! 


The ideal drink for serving in this 
way with your children’s 
lunch is Instant Postum, 
prepared with hot milk in- 


water. Instant Postum is a fine 
soluble powder, made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, with a little 
sweetening. Add hot milk to Instant 
Postum, and you have a wonder- 
fully wholesome, digestible and sat- 
isfying drink. An ideal drink for 
growing bodies. Hot, invigorating. 
Combining the wonderful nourish- 
ment of milk with the wholesome 
goodness of wheat. 


You can serve Instant Postum to 
your children, no matter how limited 
your facilities, your equipment and 
time! We have worked out, in de- 
tail, a simple, practical plan. It has 
been tested successfully in many 
schools, where children and teachers 
alike are now benefiting greatly by it. 


A special, free offer for you 


To let you test thoroughly the 
merits of Instant Postum for school 
use, we will send you, free, a 50-cup 
tin. With it we will also send a book- 
let which describes fully the method 
of starting a hot lunch in your 
school, with simple equipment and 
little time and cost. 


The plan is practical. It will help 
you and your children. It will gain 
for you the gratitude of your com- 
munity. Have.your principal sign 
the coupon—or, if yours is a one- 
room school, your own signature will 
be sufficient. Mail the coupon today! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





———— 
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Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle nage oY also 





makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick Name 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Grape-Nuts, Your grocer sells Postum in School 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the a 8 as a 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Pos- 
OE ealladascinsniticicsnssssoueshicnmaaial State = 


tum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 


EpucaTionaL DEPARTMENT, 
Postum CereaL Company, Inc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals in connection with || 
your school lunch plan. | 
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“Rock of Ages” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 
Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue; 
Sang as little children sing; 
Sang as sing the birds in June; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune— 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Let me hide myself in Thee”— 
Felt her soul no need to hide. 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside; 
All the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a prayer; 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me”’— 
’Twas a woman sung them now, 

Pleadingly and prayerfully; 
Every word her heart did know. 

Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air, 

Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer: 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me”— 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn, 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown 


dim— 
“Let me hide myself in Thee,” 
Trembling though the voice and low, 
Ran the sweet strain peacefully, 
Like a river in its flow; 
Sang as only they can sing 
Who life’s thorny path have prest; 
Sang as only they can sing 
Who behold the promised rest:— 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,”— 

Sung above a coffin-lid; 
Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid; 
Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 
Nevermore from billow’s roll 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair, 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer 
Still, aye, still, the words would be, 
“Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Ella M. Moore. 


Land of the South 


Land of the South!—imperial land!— 
How proud thy mountains rise!— 

How sweet thy scenes on every hand! 
How fair thy covering skies! 

But not for this,—oh, not for these, 
I love thy fields to roam,— 

Thou hast a dearer spell to me,— 
Thou art my native home! 


Thy rivers roll their liquid wealth, 
Unequaled to the sea,— 

Thy hills and valleys bloom with health, 
And green with verdure be! 

But not for thy proud ocean streams, 
Not for thine azure dome,— 

Sweet, sunny South!—I cling to thee,— 
Thou art my native home! 


I’ve stood beneath Italia’s clime, 
Beloved of tale and song,— 

On Helvyn’s hills, proud and sublime, 
Where nature’s wonders throng; 

By Tempe’s classic sunlit streams, 
Where gods, of old, did roam,— 

But ne’er have found so fair a land 

As thou—my native home! 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








And thou hast prouder glories, too, 
Than nature ever gave,— 

Peace sheds o’er thee her genial dew, 
And Freedom’s pinions wave,— 

Fair Science flings her pearls around, 
Religion lifts her dome,— 

These, these endear thee to my heart,— 
My own, loved native home! 


And “heaven’s best gift to man” is 
thine,— 

God bless thy rosy girls!— 

Like sylvan flowers, they 
shine,— 

Their hearts are pure as pearls! 
And grace and goodness circle them, 
Where e’er their footsteps roam— 
How can I then whilst loving them, 

Not love my native home! 


sweetly 


Land of the South—imperial land!— 
Then here’s a health to thee,— 
Long as thy mountain barriers stand, 
May’st thou be blest and free!— 
May dark dissension’s banner ne’er 
Wave o’er thy fertile loam,— 
But should it come, there’s one will die 
To save his native home! 
Alexander Beaufort Meek. 


A Besetting Sin 


I shan’t be bad no more, I shan’t! I’m 
goin’ to be real good. 

I heard a preacher-man, an’ he said 
ever’body could, 

Ef they just kep’ a-tryin’ and a-tryin’ 


day by day, 

An’ if they didn’t try, they’d go—some 
place I mus’n’t say. 

Er mother says I mus’n’t, ’nd so, o 
course, I shan’t. 

Don’t see why preachers says it, ef an- 
other feller can’t. 

But I’m a-goin’ to be reel good. I 
shan’t pull pussy’s tail, 

Ner tie our poor, old Nodie to a nasty, 
old tin pail, 


Like I did once, ’cause Tommy Johnson 
said I didn’t dast; ie 

I’d like to fix that feller, but my wickid 

days is past. 

I shan’t git mad when baby sucks the 
paint off all my blocks, 

Ner spend the cent pa gives me for the 
missionary box; 

I’m goin’ to be a martire, and shan’t be 

ad one speck; 

Ain’t even goin’ to cry when mother 

makes me wash my neck. 





Most martire fellers wasn’t much. 
Why, any circus man’ll 

Cuff them lions ’round an’ do it jus’ as 
slick as Dan’l. 

Aunt Becky thinks it’s somethin’ great 
to live in sacks ’nd ashes. 

I think it’s fun! An’ hairy-cloth shirts! 
I bet they got the rashes 

’Nd wear them shirts to scratch ’em. 
’Course that Jony feller 

Inside that big, old whale, all dark like 
down in our cellar, 

He had a heap o’ spunk, he had; but I 
tol’ Aunty Beck, 

Anyhow he didn’t allus have to go an’ 
wash his neck. 


That’s goin’ to be the worstest thing, 
an’ orful hard, I know, 

But I’m dissolved to do it, ef I do hate 
it so. 

It’s funny hatey things is good; but I 
suppose it’s true, 

An’ things you like is mostly things 
you hadn’t ought to do. 

An’ water’s cold, er ef it’s hot, it’s het 
so much, it’s scaldy; 

An’ ’sides, it wets yer collar all around 
yer Garrybaldy, 

An’ runs all down yer back, an’ then 
the soap gits in yer eyes, 

’Cause the towel ain’t where you want 
it—an’ then sometimes I cries. 
But I shan’t cry no more, though 
p’raps I’ll want to, I expec’— 
But when I’m growed—I ain’t a-goin’ 

to never wash my neck! 


Grandfather’s Barn 


Grandfather’s barn! I shall never for- 


get 

The mossy old roof where the gray 
swallows met ‘ 

For their councils, at morning, ere 
labor begun, 

And at the nightfall when day’s work 
was done. 

Such chirpings and chatterings never 
were heard 

As came from the throat of each talk- 
ative bird. 

Busy all day with their nests and their 


rood, a 
Building their dwellings and bringing 
in food, ; 
They gathered at evening in neigh- 

borly way, 
To visit awhile and talk over the day. 


Under the eaves like a long village 
street 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


§ en remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 
tains more than 200 poems. Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 
in standard cloth covers. 


Book Two 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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EUGENE FIELO ( 


The homes of the swallows hung, cozy 
and neat; 

For hours at a time we would watch 
them and wonder 

How the busy birds built them the 
sloping eaves under. 

We saw the keen eyes of the mother- 
bird peer 

From the door of her dwelling if we 
climbed anear, 

We wished we were swallows when 
roused from our dreams 

By the thunder’s deep roar and the 
lightning’s red gleams, 

That we might sleep under the eaves 
In a nest, 

With the music of rain-drops blent in- 
to our rest. 


Then the dusty old mows where we 
romped on the hay, 
And hunted for eggs every hour in the 


What stories we told when we sat 
down to rest 

And reckon our spoils from the raids 
on the nest. 

We heard the mice scamper along the 
great beams, 

And fancied the fairies were driving 
their teams. 

Sometimes from a corner, two eyes, 
bright and keen, 

Like sparks in the shadowy gloom 
could be seen, 

And we knew that a wary old mouse 
had crept out 

To see what the noise in the mow was 
about. — 

If we planned for his capture with sud- 
denest dash, 

Lo! a twinkle, and he disappeared like 
a flash. 


Old Dobbin would stretch out his head 
from the stall, 

And we seemed to hear “Oats” in his 
whinnying call. 

Many’s the measure-full out of the bin 

We gave the old horse, that he 
shouldn’t get thin. 

And many’s the rides that he gave us 


to pay 

For the grain that he got in a contra- 

and way. 

The creaking old wagon was carriage 
or car, 

As suited our mood best, and frequent 
and far 

Were the journeys we took in it, on the 
barn floor, 

With our fancies for steeds prancing 
gaily before. 


vane fun it was for us to ride on the 
ay 
As they gathered it in, and to trample 


away 

The sweet-smelling stuff as ’twas filled 
in the mow, 

Till the play became work, and brought 
sweat to the brow; 

And then, in the winter, to watch the 


flails fly, 

As they threshed out the wheat, and 
the oats, and the rye, 

With their rat-a-tat-tat on the floor, 
all day long 

Making music we counted far sweeter 
than song. : ; 

Then the buzz of the fanning-mill 
blowing the chaff 

From the grain, to the chorus of chat- 
ter and laugh. 

Oh, grandfather’s barn was the place 
or the boys ‘ 

Where no one was scolded for making 
a noise! 

No place half so pleasant, we say with 


regret, a 
And a thought of the time we'll never 
forget. . 
Eben E. Rexford, in 
The Youth’s Companion. 
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“‘My heart leaps up when I be- 


hold a rainbow in the sky’”’ 


So wrote Wordsworth and thereby 
ut into immortal words the feeling 
‘or beauty which lies in the hearts of 
thousands. 


In the daily life of every one of us 
little stories abound which you and you 
and you would like to tell. A row of 
funny old shoes in a bootmaker’s win- 
dow—what miles of misery or adven- 
ture have they traveled? A woman’s 
light carefree laugh tinkling above the 
splash of a _fountain—what fate 
awaits her? The odd collection of 
faces on a trolley car—where are they 
bound? These are the very things 
which amuse, delight and touch you in 
stories you read. What would we give 
to tell in words all that we see and 
feel, to write in moving words the 
stories in our lives! The stories which 
editors are hungrily awaiting. 


“Oh, I’ve got plenty to say,” you 
have thought, “but I don’t know how 
to say it.” The tragedy of it is that 
‘we are mute, not that we cannot 
imagine. And what you are seeking 
is the trick, the method which once 
learned will enable you to amuse, de- 
light and touch the hearts of others. 
That is the art of writing stories. 


To teach the method and principle of 
narrative to those ambitious to write is 
the aim of the Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship. Our course is the equivalent 
of the best college course in author- 
ship—prepared by successful authors, 
editors and educators for your study 
at home. Famous writers of other days 
had to try and fail and try again—un- 
til they had worked. out methods of 
their own. But if you have imagina- 
tion, we can train it for you. We can 
show you how to create successful, sal- 
able manuscripts that will be your 
— and bring pleasure to thousands. 

almer-trained writers are making a 
place for themselves in modern litera- 
ture. Many of them are in the way 
of becoming noted. 


The Institute cannot make an author 
out of anyone. The student must 
have a reasonable education. He must 
have some spark of imagination, of 
ambition. Therefore, we do not ac- 
cept everyone who thinks he would like 
to learn to write. 


Before you are enrolled or your 
money accepted, we invite you to take 
our creative test. This will clearly 
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Answers. to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriste. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Does sound travel faster through water than 
it does through air ?—Wyoming. 

Sound travels more than four times 
as fast through water as it does 
through air, its speed through water 
being 4700 feet per second, and 
through air 1090 feet per second. 

In industries operated full time, with work- 
ers on shifts, is there any difference in the 
output of day and night workers ?7—Michigan. 


While this matter has been tested 
only to a limited extent, careful in- 
vestigations have shown that for the 
same class of work the output for 
night workers is less than for day 
workers, exact measurements showing 
differences ranging from two _ to 
seventeen per cent. 

In what cities of the United States is the 
cost of public education greatest in propor- 


tion to the number of pupils enrolled ?— 
Pennsylvania. 


According to Statistical Circular 
No. 4, issued March 1925 by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., among the larger cities the cost of 
education per capita is greatest in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Springfield, Mass.; and Yonkers, N. Y. 
Including small cities of ten thousand 
population or less the cost is greatest 
in Goshen, Ind.; Tonopah, Nev.; and 
Chisholm, Minn. 

When did the British protectorate over 
Egypt cease? Did Great Britain reserve any 
rights ?7—New Jersey. 

Announcement of the abolishing of 
the British protectorate was made in 
the House of Commons, February 28, 
1922. Great Britain made the follow- 
ing reservations, to be exercised at 
discretion: protection of the “safety 
of the Br'tish Empire’s communica- 
tions; defense of Egypt against for- 
eign aggression, direct or indirect; 
protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt,” and “guarantees for British 
interests in the Soudan.” 

Did any state show an increase in the per- 
centage of illiteracy for the decade 1910 to 
1920 ?—Ohio. 


According to the government cen- 
sus report there was no increase in 
the percentage of illiteracy of the na- 
tive white population in any of the 
states. However, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming, and Oregon show- 
ed an increase in the percentage of 
illiteracy among the negroes, and in 
seventeen states there was an in- 
crease in the percentage of illiteracy 
among the foreign-born whites. Of 
the entire population the percentage 
of illiteracy increased slightly in 
Connecticut, due to an increase of 
nearly fourteen thousand in the total 
number of illiterate foreign-born resi- 
dents in the state. 


1. From what is saccharin obtained? Has 
it any food value? 2. Has synthetic butter 


show, if you have any talent, any ever been produced?—North Carolina. 


imagination, any appreciation of the 


1. Saccharin is a coal-tar deriva- 


things that move people to laughter or tive, a purely chemical product, much 


tears. 


If it is discovered that you have no 
promise, we will frankly tell you to 
save your money and turn your 
thoughts to something to which you 
are more suited. For full information 
sign and send the coupon below. 


Mail this coupon today 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


tion, full information about your home- 
study course of training in Short Story 
Writing. 





Name 





Address. 











sweeter than sugar, but without food 
value. However, it seems that the be- 
lief in the danger from the use of 
saccharin has been largely unfounded. 
During the World War this product 
was used as a substitute for sugar be- 
cause a small amount of it could take 
the place of a large quantity of sugar 
in sweetening, but it is a substitute 
only in taste and not in food value. 
2. A synthetic product is, in reality, 
an artificial product. While substi- 


Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. tutes for butter have been produced 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- || in enormous quantities and with a 


variety of names, these are distinct 
products in themselves rather than 
artificial butter. It has recently been 
reported that a chemist has made syn- 
thetic butter from cotton seed. 





A Genuine Red Cross First Aid 
Cabinet FREE for the sale of onl 


All correspondence strictly confidential THREE GROSS PENCILS! Loo 
29-¥ || it up on Page Seven! 
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C GIFT BOOK 


Our new 1926 Gift Book is now ready! It 
contains 170 pages of exquisite gift suggestions— 
every one a gift that you'll be proud to give— 
every one a big bargain. Buyingat Baird-North’s 
this season will mean great satisfaction and econ- 
omy to you. Make your gift selections for 
Xmas from the charming assortments shown in 
this gift book—mail the coupon Now! 

BAIRD-NORTH CO., 763 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated 
Gift Book for 1926. This places me under no obligation whatever. 






BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.1! 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient post- 
age is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Have you been watching the birds fly southward 
this fall? Scientists have few more difficult phe- 
nomena to explain than the why and wherefore of 
the migrations of birds. Why should the_ plover, 
whose winter home is in Hawaii, fly 2400 miles over 
water to reach Alaska for its two months of sum- 
mer and then proceed to make the same trip back 
again in the fall? There are insects in abundance 
in Hawaii in summer, as well as along the Arctic. 
Why doesn’t this bird, as well as countless others, 
remain in the south? . 

Scientists answer this with a theory. There was 
a time when the north was warm. The bird branch 
of the animal kingdom probably developed in the 
north. Changes came about that caused the north 
to grow cold. The birds found that they could fly 
south in the winter and obtain plenty of food. 
However, they still regarded the north, the place 
of their origin, as home, and with the recurrence 
of the nesting season came back to rear their young. 
They have formed an instinctive habit of doing so, 
and though millons of years have passed they still 
cling to this habit. 

Most of the birds live on insects and it is the 
absence of insects in the north in winter, as much 
as the cold, that drives them south. The birds that 
stay north through the winter are mostly grain 
eaters. 

Did you know that swallows never touch the 
ground and never catch an insect except in the air? 
Of all the birds, they are past masters of flying. 
Naturally they leave the north as soon as the insects 
disappear in the fall and do not return until the in- 
sects hatch out in the spring and take to the air. 
When they do migrate they fly by day and hunt as 
they go, a practice not very general, as most birds 
migrate by night and stop over for their meals. 

The humming bird, that tiny little wonder bird, 
leaves its favorite trumpet vine in the autumn and 
flies to the tropics. It is the only feathered crea- 
ture that can remain stationary in the air. It can 
do this because it is forced to in order to get its 
food. It feeds on honey which lies in the bottom 
of such deep flowers that it must stand still in 
order to adjust its long bill to the tunnel that leads 
to its food supply. Then it must edge forward an 
inch or two while the bill gets the honey and the 
incidental tiny insects, aphids, that are within. 
After getting its food it must back up like an en- 
gine uncoupling from its train, thus flying backward. 

It is said that the bobolinks fly east until they 
strike the Atlantic which they follow down the 
coast. Crossing by the air route from Florida to 
South America, hopping the Gulf or the Caribbean, 
they finally reach the home where they spend most 
of their time in the pampas of southern Brazil. 

While many of our bird friends travel thousands 
of miles to return to a warmer climate when the 
cold winds come, the robin, probably our favorite 
bird, makes a short journey. He goes down just a 
little below the fortieth parallel, which runs through 
Philadelphia, for his winter sojourn. 


‘represent the Mayflower. 





The migration of our birds should be an interest- 


ing feature of the autumn nature program. At 
this time the pupils will thoroughly enjoy keeping 
a record of the birds which leave for the south and 
those which remain in the north. The pupils 
should be encouraged to make feeding trays and 
bird shelters for those little feathered creatures 
that stay with us during the winter season and 
that delight us with their interesting ways. 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Bonnie Blackwell, Wills Point, Texas, and her 
pupils of the sixth grade wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, art work, and products with pupils of any other 
state in the Union, Canada, Alaska, or the island pos- 
sessions. 

Miss Irene Dorhamer, Box 21, Monterey, Massachu- 
setts, and the pupils of the second to the ninth grade, 
inclusive, would like to correspond and exchange prod- 
ucts with teachers and pupils in any part of the United 
States, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Alaska, and 
Canada. 

Mrs, Francena Schar, Cash, South Dakota, and her pu- 
pils wish to exchange letters, views, and products with 
teachers and pupils in any other state or foreign country. 
They are especially interested in the eastern, southern, 
and extreme western states, and in the foreign posses- 
sions of the United States and England. 

Mrs. Rose Grant, Cohagen, Montana, and pupils would 
like to receive letters from teachers and pupils of any 
school in the Union, Canada, or any foreign country. 

Miss Alinda Koch, Artesian School, Waverly, Iowa, 
and her pupils of the third, fourth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to correspond and exchange products 
and pictures with pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, South 
America, and Porto Rico. 

Miss Helen Hladky, Brooklyn, Iowa, and pupils of War- 
ren School, Number 5, would like to correspond with other 
schools of the United States and its outlying possessions. 

Miss Ruby E. Catherwood, Russeliton, Pennsylvania, 
and her seventh grade pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in any part of the world. 

Miss Hazel Hanson, Miles City (Mizpah Stage), Mon- 
tana, and pupils, wish to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the third, fourth, and seventh grades in 
any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, or the island 
possessions, 

Buck Run School wishes to exchange snapshots and 
posters with the following states: Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Massachusetts, Utah, Idaho, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, Address Miss Garland Sprague, 
Lanesboro, Iowa. 

The teacher and children of Cheesequake School would 
like to exchange letters and products with children in 
grades 5 to 8 inclusive, in all the states of the United 
States and outlying territories. Address Miss Helen 
Campbell, Old Bridge, New Jersey. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Mabel T. 
Tragansa, Pike, New Hampshire, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any part of 
the world. 


CLUB LETTERS 
Our Thanksgiving Party 


The other rooms were planning socials, parties 
and other festivities for Thanksgiving, so my room, 
which consisted of first and second grades, planned 
a party. 

After making pumpkins of yellow construction 
paper, the children wrote announcements of the 
party on these, and took them home to their moth- 
ers. In preparation for the party, we made pic- 
tures of Pilgrims from construction paper; on our 
sand table, we illustrated the first Thanksgiving 
with the little church in the woods, the Pilgrims 
fathers and mothers, the Indians, and the plenteous 
harvest; on our walls, we hung pictures of ships to 
Indeed, our room was 2 
transformation when we were through. 

We had a very simple program, but it was en- 


tertaining. We planned a Thanksgiving play in 
which the central theme was that of thankfulness. 
A few recitations were learned, but most of our 
program was the children’s own work. One child 
conducted a Thanksgiving question box. With this 
the children were allowed one question each. 

All of the children having brought a few pop- 
corn balls, after the program they ate these with 
much satisfaction. One little girl suggested that 
we return thanks, so we said this little verse: 

“Father, up there in the skies, 
Hear me on this Thanksgiving Day, 
Please read within my little heart, 
The Thank You’s I forget to say.” 

The final game was “Hunt the Turkey.” We had 
made a large turkey that could stand alone. One 
child left the room while we hid the turkey; then 
on his return he became the hunter. The other 
children clapped their hands softly if the hunter 
was far away, and if he was close, they clapped 
louder and more quickly until the turkey was 
found. 

All the children went home happy, and the moth- 
ers who watched the performance said that it was 
a successful party and hoped we would have an- 
other one like it next year.—GrAcE MizeEr, Missouri. 


Songs for Special Occasions 


When hunting songs for Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, New Year’s Day, last day programs, and for 
all the other special occasions, every teacher knows 
what a task it is to find new ones which will ap- 
peal to the children, especially the upper-grade pu- 
pils. How many have ever tried having an English 
class write their own songs? First, select some 
old hymn or folk song, whose tune has not been so 
sadly overworked as have “America” and a few 
others; then let them go to work. This is excellent 
drill, in both English and music, and the result of 
their combined efforts will surprise you. An audi- 
ence made up largely of parents is not difficult to 
please and the stanzas written by the children and 
sung to the tune of some old favorite will delight 
them. 

Here are three we composed that I considered 
good: 

A CHRISTMAS Sonc (Tune, “Juanita’”) 


Soft, through the twilight, and along the spark- 
ling snow 
Come on each Yuletide, songs of long-ago. 
Angel hosts descending, where the shepherds 
watched by night, 
Sang their joyous chorus in the soft starlight. 


Yuletide! Glad Yuletide! Let the angels sing 
again, 

Yuletide! Glad Yuletide! Bring that sweet re- 
frain. 

Bright Star that guided shepherds on that lonely 
night, 


Shine on our pathway, shed on us thy light! 
And when Yuletide cometh, may thy radiance 
soft and fair 
Soothe all restless longing, like an angel’s 
prayer. 


Yuletide! Bright Yuletide! Let us hear the an- 
gels sing, 
Yuletide! Bright Yuletide! Come, their mes- 


sage bring. 


THANKSGIVING (Tune, “Abide With Me’’) 
When harvest time is o’er, and winds are cold, 
Nuts shower down and leaves are brown and gold, 
Frosty the air, and skies are dull and gray, 
Then may we know ’tis near, Thanksgiving Day! 


Pumpkins so jolly, apples round and red, 
What care we though the skies are dull o’erhead? 
Indoors all’s bright with light and laughter gay 
Each day with us should be Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving Day has come again to bless, 
And every heart bows down in thankfulness. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 














202 ar nurs 0c 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette zast Rose of Summer 

America Laugh Provoker, A 

America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 

Annie Laurie Lightly Row 

Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Pee, 

Auld Lang Syne Little Man, 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 

Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public Loreley, The 

Blue Bel!s of Scotland Love's Old Sweet _ Song 


Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The acDonald’s ‘arm. 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
vane Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye errily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray ummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall 


e My Konnie 
Dixie [Thine Eyes } i ks 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The Little Town of Beth- 
First Noel, The ehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God_ Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet . _.. Onward, Christian Sol- 
God _ Bless ur Native diers 

















oz 


Land Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast. 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked _in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief the Deep 
Hark! The Herald Angela Scotland’s Burning 
Sing { Tara’s Halls (Round) 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy miles 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
How D’Ye Do tar Spangled Banner, 





weet and Low io 
wing Low, Sweet. Char- 





n the Gloaming "here’s Music in the Air 

It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
night Clear Vacant Chair, The 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul! We Three Kings of 

Jingle Bells Orient Are 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 

Joy to the World Homeward Fly 

uani M When Fou end I Were 

Kathleen avourneen oung, Maggie 

Keep the Home Fires While eo Ay Watched 
Burnin Their Flocks 

Keller’s ‘American Hymn Work, for the Night is 

Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 


Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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And while our voices now we lift to 


Thee, 
Help us, O Lord, like Thee to helv- 
ful be. 


VACATION (Tune, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers’’) 


Welcome, glad vacation, we have wait- 
ed long, 
And to-day we greet you with a 
merry song. 
Now that summer’s coming, happy 
days ahead! 
Games and fun and frolic, all our 
lessons said. 


Chorus— 

Welcome, glad vacation, golden June 
time days, 

Come and join the chorus singing 
loud its praise. 


When vacation’s over, summer changed 
to fall, 
Back to school we’re coming, singing 
one and all; 
If there were no school time, none for 
you and me, 
Soon vacations would be dull as dull 
could be. 
—THERESSA ROWLAND, Kentucky. 


Thanksgiving Cafeteria Supper 


A centralized school of our county 
holds an annual box social and cafe- 
teria supper on Thanksgiving. This 
event is anticipated and planned for 
by the whole school district. The dis- 
trict is solicited by high-school pupils 
for food to furnish the supper. Each 
family also has something to donate 
which is auctioned off after the supper. 

The supper is served cafeteria style, 
the food being placed on long tables 
made of boards and supports which 
are kept for this purpose. The tables 
are arranged in a long hall. Teachers 
and high-school girls stand behind the 
tables to assist each individual, so that 
he gets the food he wants. Hot coffee 
is served, also. A small charge is 
made for each article, paid to a cashier 
whose position is at the end of the 
row of tables. 

After the supper a free program is 
given by the school in the auditorium. 
After the program the boxes brought 
by the different families are auctioned 
off to the highest bidders. A sum of 
money, usually between $90 and $125, 
is realized from the supper and the 
sale of the boxes. 

During a period of several years, the 
money has paid for: 


1. Equipment for manual training 
and domestic sceince departments. 

2. Supplementary readers for the 
first four grades. 

8. Vines for the school building and 
shrubs for the yard. 

4. Framed pictures for each room. 

5. Reading circle and other library 
books for each grade, including the 
high school. 

6. New bookcases, teachers’ desks, a 
hall clock, and a _— of statuary. 

7. Outline blackboard maps. 

8. A piano for the assembly and an 
organ for each grade room. 

Any method similar to this one 
would be successful in raising money 
for school purposes in any district 
which does not have a parent-teacher 
organization—A Hancock CouUNTY, 
OHIO, TEACHER. 


Securing Punctuality 
Among my eighth-grade pupils one 


t| boy was habitually late at both morn- 


ing and afternoon sessions. I could 
find nothing effective by way of punish- 
ment. Finally I announced that I 
would deduct 5 per cent from the 
weekly class average for every time a 
pupil was tardy. 

n the same grade there was a tend- 
ency to stay out a day or a half day 
to visit or to work, so I deducted 10 
per cent from the weekly class aver- 
age for such an absence. Both methods 
proved very effective——L. STEBBINS, 
New York. 

(Continued on next page) 





Over 12,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 





FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, sim- 
ply clouded with a 
film coat. Make this 
remarkable test and 
find out. 


Here is the quick, new way 
dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your teeth 
high polish, and fresh new color simply 
by removing the dingy film that coats 
them and invites decay and gum troubles. 


lage offers you a simple, scien- 
tific test—one judged the most 
remarkable of all dental tests. 

It will bring out qualities in your 
teeth you do not realize they have. 
In a short time you can work a 
transformation in their color and 
their luster. 


Modern science has evolved a new 
and radically different method which 
successfully removes the dingy film 
that imperils healthy teeth and 
gums. 

Simply send the coupon. Don’t 
think your teeth are naturally “off 
color” or dull. This will prove 
they are not. 


Film—the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film ... a vis- 
cous coat that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into cre- 
vices and stays. It absorbs discol- 
orations and gives your teeth that 
cloudy “off color’ look. Germs by 
the millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

x 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 
Old-time methods fail in success- 
fully combating it. That’s why, re- 
gardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain dull and unat- 
tractive. 
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New methods remove it. And 
Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has _dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it, then to firm the gums. 

Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the whiteness of your 
teeth—the firmness of your gums— 
will amaze you. 

* * o 

Ordinary methods fail in these 
results, 

Harsh, gritty substances are 
judged dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, large- 
ly on dental advice, to this new 
method. 

1 * * 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube 
will be sent you free. Why follow 
old methods when world authorities 
urge a better way? 
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F REE Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 38, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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P PAY OUP 

Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 

Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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Only one tube to a family. 1875 
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Hide and Seek with Phonics 


My little folks like this phonics game above all 
others. Each child is given a card on which is 
printed a letter or phonogram. He is told the sound. 
The one who is “it” hides his eyes. The others very 
quietly and quickly hide. The one who is “it” then 
gives the sound of one of the letters that has been 
given to the hidden players. The child who holds 
the card answers with the sound. For example, the 
seeker calls “s-s-s.” The child who has the letter 
“s” responds with the same sound. The seeker, 
guided by the sound, finds the child, who becomes 
“it”? for the next game. The cards are changed 
about or new ones given for the next game. 

Other ways of playing the game are to let the one. 
who is “it” call the name of the letter and the hid« 
den child respond with the sound; or the seeker may 
give a sound and the hidden child respond very 
softly with a word containing the sound, or vice 
versa.— WARDA HALE, Illinois. 


Making Geography Interesting 


If ever there was a period in the day I disliked it 
was the geography recitation. It was at the sug- 
gestion of one of my pupils that I woke up to the 
fact of how interesting geography might be made. 

We had completed the study of Europe. One of 
the pupils asked if the class might choose a country 
and tell why they liked to live there, for the next 
day’s lesson. I gave my consent and that night I 
did some thinking as to what more I could do to 
make the facts more interesting for the class. One 
thing just led to another, once I began to plan. 

After the pupils had 
discussed the country 


made more interesting and more easily memorized 
by having the children draw outline maps of the 
state and cover them with a paste of equal parts of 
flour and salt moistened with water. They moulded 
the mountains, hills, and plains and drew in the 
rivers. The maps were left to dry overnight and 
the next morning were hard and firm. 

Acting upon a suggestion I found in NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANs, I had the fourth 
grade make scrapbooks. We had regular days for 
pasting in pictures of the countries descriptions of 
which I had read to the pupils. This gathering of 
pictures I found stimulated an interest in reading, 
for it was necessary to read in order to know what 


. the pictures were about. 


As a result of using these methods, the children 
and I no longer dread geography, but look forward 
to it as a period of pleasure.—M. W. S., New York. 


Speed Tests 


Last year while my fourth grade was struggling 
with the mysteries of their first long division, it 
was very apparent that the class needed something 
to “pep it up.” This was in a country school in 
which there were nearly all grades, so I didn’t have 
as much time to devote to fourth grade arithmetic 
as I would have liked. Then, too, the class was 
small, and as is often the case, under like condi- 
tions, competition was sadly lacking. 

However, before we finished our work in long di- 
vision, I introduced a device which brought the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils to a high pitch and pro- 
duced very gratifying results in the long run. For 
seat work, the class was given an exercise of long 
division problems which they practiced working. In 


recitation time, the class was sent to the blackboard 
and a problem similar to those practiced was given 
to the pupils. The teacher had ready a pad on 
which each pupil’s name was written at the top of a 
column or score sheet. Under the name of the first 
pupil showing the correct solution of the problem 
was placed the figure one. Two and three were like- 
wise awarded the pupils who finished second and 
third. 

More problems (usually ten in all) were given 
out and the individual score kept in each case. 
After all the problems had been given out, the 
scores were counted and the winner declared. In 
counting scores, I counted a first as five points, a 
second as three points, and a third as one point. 

Such recitations as this we called “speed tests.” 
It was not long until all the pupils looked forward 
eagerly to a speed test. Not only was this plan 
used in division, but in every other kind of arith- 
metic. I have since found that this method can 
very profitably be used in other grades also, espe- 
cially the second, third and fifth grades —HUvUBERT 
R. HATCHER, Illinois. 


Booklets 


The booklet project is a very important, helpful 
and interesting one to the child. Children like to 
see results in their work, and if there is nothing to 
show for their effort, work is liable to become irk- 
some and distasteful to them. 

After reading the story of Peter Rabbit, we de- 
cided to make Peter Rabbit booklets. The first page 
consisted of a drawing of the hollow stump which 
was Peter Rabbit’s home, Mrs. Rabbit, and the four 
little rabbits, including Peter. On the opposite page, 

the children wrote short 
sentences descriptive of 





they liked best I sug- 
gested that they make , 

posters. They each A 
chose a country and 
made a poster which, 


in their opinion, would pete two strips of white or colored drawing paper, 12” by 114”. 
through center, then fold back lengthwise, %4” on each edge. 

Take two sheets of oak-tag or thin cardboard 9” by 12”, and insert fold (A) of each strip of 
drawing paper between oak-tag sheets at each side, and paste down the 1%” flaps. (Figure 2.) 

Cut a strip of drawing paper 9” by 114” for the bottom, folding same as for the sides. Cut in 
4" on center fold; fold together and cut off corners so as to fit sides of portfolio. (Figure 3.) 
Insert fold between bottom edges of oak-tag and paste down the 1%” flaps on each side. 

Fold down (back) 1” from top, fold up 1” from that 
fold, and then down 1” from last fold, and cut off corners diagonally from opposite end. (Figure 
4.) Paste down the 1” flap at back, fit fold between the top edges of portfolio, cutting out 14” to 
fit the sides, as for bottom. 

To fasten, cut two cardboard circles (of heavier material than portfolio) by tracing around a 
five-cent piece. Thrust a brass paper fastener through center of one disc and through center of 
portfolio flap. Fasten the second cardboard disc in the same way through the oak-tag about two 
inches below edge of flap. Tie cord securely around upper top disc, leaving the cord long enough 
to twist several times around both discs. (Figure 5.) 

A design may be stencilled or designs of the drawing paper may be cut out and pasted on. 
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influence the rest of 
the class to visit the 
country selected. They 
obtained most of the 
material from a geo- 
graphic magazine. 

If the pupils studied 
a country they liked 
very much, they wrote 
a story for their Eng- 
lish lesson about it and 
illustrated it by pic- 
tures or drawings. 

At another time I 
divided the pupils into 
groups. Each group 
chose a trip through a 
country or a continent 
we had studied. One 


For the top, cut drawing paper 9” by 4”. 


PRACTICAL PORTFOLIO 


BY EDITH L. CARROLL 


Fold each strip lengthwise 
(Figure 1.) 


the illustration. The 
next day the children 
drew a picture of Mrs. 
Rabbit going to market 
and underneath it wrote 
the story. We contin- 
ued this every day un- 
til the story of Peter 
Rabbit was complete. 

The children cut out 
rabbits, dressed them 
with colored paper, and 
pasted them on the cov- 
er. As our covers were 
blue, we used a comple- 
mentary color (or- 
ange) for Peter Rab- 
bit’s jacket. 

For our spelling 
booklets we used five 
sheets of exercise pa- 
per with a cover of 
construction paper. We 
folded the paper in the 
middle and sewed it 

















firmly. Each day’s les- 
son was written in these 
_ books. The children 
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through the different f a 9" > | 

countries, stopping at oe i 


all interesting points. 

In the study of Asia, 
the children took much } 
pleasure in comparing 
the people, homes, in- 
dustries, products, and 
modes of travel in the 
various parts of the 
continent. Each was 
assigned one of the 
above topics and given 
a week to read up and 
discuss it at home or 
with classmates. Many 
and interesting were 
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took great delight in 
writing their best, and 
in keeping their books 
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the details learned out- 
side the geography 
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clean. If a child failed 


to write neatly, and 
R Ji soiled his page with 
dirty hands, the priv- 





a ilege of writing in his 

book was denied him. 

A simple design could 

be cut out and pasted 

on the cover. Chil- 

dren’s initials are also 

attractive on the cov- 

er, when cut from pa- 

per of a contrasting 
color. 

Another time we 

. made a Thanksgiving 

booklet based on the 

















“Thanksgiving Story.” 








textbook. 
In the fifth grade, I 
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Sometime ago we 
started picture study 
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found relief-map study 





booklets, using the 
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small prints in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLaNs. After we had 
studied the picture thoroughly, each 
child was allowed to paste a print of 
the picture in his booklet. Short sen- 
tences were written about the picture. 
In January, the children could make 
booklets on “Winter Sports”; in Feb- 
ruary, “Abraham Lincoln” ;, in March, 






























rd “Birds”; in April, “Trees”; in May, 
nN. “Flowers” ; and in June, “My Va- 
n cation.” > 
a The making of these booklets is 
splendid seat work for the child. If 
st you encourage in him a desire to work, 
m he will do his best—GEORGENA BeErc- 
4 TOLD, Minnesota. 
A Thanksgiving Acrostic 
a _ I T is for turkey all baked nice and 
Pe a = brown, 
le y H is for harvest of corn, wheat and 
n . ? y ot ay, 
a : \ A is for apples from trees shaken 
‘\ oD down, 
” Trees), N is the nuts we have gathered to-day, 
d Mn Old: A ‘ K * the kindness shown each other 
- eu alway, 
n Ch “fas zon Ss bo snow where little Pilgrims did 
4 ay, 
n ocolate va |G a for giving and helping the poor, 
= NG J; i i ns be nap on Mamma’s bag oon 
T Ci&)"’ ‘ was the voyage from the far English ‘ 
” 2 jas —_ I Indias h Pil did holid “ 
. k ndians_ wit ilgrims did holiday oe  . ° 
cneralion, §=— WN) make, This ch k hild 
, 7 « N was the news from the friends far 1S Cc att ma es Cc ren 
! : away, . 
BAKER’S §ci* saeerisees| dike Oral Hysiene | 
g é A day a Pg gl ankegiving! e r a ygiene essons 
C l rf —HortenseE R., Texas. 
hocolate | Walking Tag It is free if you 
1 ; The day of “warming up” games is ° 
° PREMIUM No. 1 here, and as I am a staunch believer mail us the coupon below 
in organized play as a preventive of 
: Is most satisfactory for many playground evils, I have been 
r oy te and drinking; the rea pony iP a game suitable D° you want to stimulate greater interest in your Oral 
first choice of good Some of my girls are small, and some Hygiene lessons? Do you want an easy way tot teach 
‘a a and are large, so it is rather difficult to your pupils the twice-a- day tooth- brushing habit? Then 
k suit them all. The old-fashioned game mail us the coupon below. It will bring you the chart you 
fi pistes COOKS. Digg So edge hell ene = e see pictured above. The chart is free. 
(Fs ca so fas : 
\ WalterBaker&Co.Ltd << leveer ches, Mewever, we bave It is being used by thousands of teachers all over the 
\ —— LUG. found that everyone can walk at about country. (We are mailing about 7,000 a month.) On it, 
wetness Ha | the same speed, so we have changed gold stars—also free—are pasted beside the names of those 
atin, this popular game to suit ourselves and children who regularly brush their teeth. This interests 
ly now play “walking tag.” When played the children. And is easily and quickly done, too. Man 
Booklet of Choice Recipes fairly it makes quite a funny, as well - —s q y ’ » saan 
sent free as an interesting, game and keeps teachers have the children themselves take turns in call- 
oreayons, taping lively. ‘ ing the roll and pasting up the stars. 
- ow the younger pupils, as well as When you get your pupils brushing their teeth regularly, 
SCHOOL SETS own wame | the older ones, are well satisfied and the nin lad ‘hae han a“ leek thie once 
Siz: Inch Ruler, Pencil Sharpener and Clip with Every Set | we enjoy our recesses immensely.— y 8g 2 : ys 
Xmas sand Gitts with Full Name | VIRGINIA WATKINS, lowa. In this you can easily instruct them. 
Correct brushing is largely insured when the right kind 
The A BC Plan of brush is used. Do you recommend the right brush? 


There is but one scientifically correct tooth brush. That 
is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves of the teeth. Its 


I found the following an excellent 
plan to arouse my pupils of the first 
grade to do better, neater, and more 














accurate work in arithmetic. saw-toothed bristles reach into the smallest crevices and 
ueninnt sal daar a Game on the prevent decay. Its large end tuft reaches even the backs 
top of each. In the first, the largest of back teeth, so often not properly cleaned. 
"Ymas Pox, § Pencils. name in 22.Kt.gold age | and most beautiful house, lived the The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby, Small, and Adult 
Sen eek or de sto bb asin pad | “A” pupils, or the pupils whose papers sizes. These sell at 25c, 40c, and 50c respectively. 
CHAS. E’RITIER & CO., Dept. b NI, ‘101 W. 424 St., New York were marked “A.” Each day I print- 7 ~ 
ed the names of the pupils beneath the o insure correct brushing, remember to recommend the 
house in which they were to spend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. And to insure regular brushing, remem- 
TEACHERS day. The title to this section was: ber—today—to send for that helpful chart! 
High class representatives wanted to take ord- “This Is the House that ‘A’ Pupils 
ers for our genuine steel die Engraved Greeting Built.” 
oan —< et A ——. = ult. 
and profita! le connection with a house aving The second house was a modern At h 1 ‘ d j 
9 ] b Write At the left are pictured the 
PA apa Kon ae | Reg Bie oo congas “ building, smaller than the “A” house, Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult; the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for 
those who prefer a small- 
sized brush; and the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby. 





THE FORMAN-BASSETT CO., Cleveland, 0. || (smaller, because there should be 
; fewer tenants) and beneath this I 


printed the names of the pupils with 
‘B” papers. The title was: 


“This Is the House 
That’s Not So Nice, 
That ‘B’ Pupils Built.” 
In the last space we found a very 
small, dilapidated, one-room house of 
brown, for the “C” pupils. The title 
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Long Division in the Fourth 
Grade 
(Continued from page 349 


sors is 2, instead of 1 as in the first ten 
lessons. In the problem, 22)1584, ask 
how many 2’s there are in 15, and pro- 
ceed as before. 


Lessons 12, 13, and 14 
330+ 22= (15) 
1342+22= (61) 
These three lessons are similar to 


lesson 11. The divisors are 32, 42, and 
52, respectively. 





1768+52= (34) 


Lesson 15 


Give a weekly review, including 22, 
82, 42, and 52 as divisors. 


Lessons 16 and 17 


The problems of these two lessons 
contain divisors ending in 4. 


1472---64= (23) 
1110--74= (15) 
1764-+-84= (21) 
2914--94= (31) 


Lesson 18 


This lesson introduces a new step, 
which must be explained carefully. 
In the problem, 59)2006, the divisor 
ends in a 9. As the divisor is 59, 
think of it as 60. How many 6’s are 
in the first or first two numbers, or 
how many 6’s are in 20? It must be ex- 
plained to the pupils that this is only 
a tentative way of finding the quotient. 
Sometimes the correct quotient should 
be larger or smaller than the quotients 
obtained in this manner. The pupils 
must observe that the part of the div- 
idend from which they subtract the 
product (3X59) must be larger than 
the product. If it is not, then the 
quotient should be a smaller number. 


‘ have: 
___34 quotient 406 quotient 
59) 22006 23)9338 
177 92 
236 “TT 
236 138 


696 + 29= (24) 
1248+39= (32) 


Lesson 19 


The divisors in this lesson end in 8. 
In estimating the quotients in these 
problems proceed as in Lesson 21. 


728-+28= (26) 
4914--78= (63) 


Lesson 20 
Review the last four lessons. 


Lesson 21 


This lesson introduces division prob- 
lems in which the first number of the 
divisor is 1. In the problem, 138)325, 
calculate the quotient by dividing the 
first number of the dividend, 3, by the 
first number of the divisor, 1, i. e., 3+ 
1=3. 
tive quotient, 3, we have 2 as our 
quotient. After multiplying, subtract- 
ing, and bringing down 5, we have a 
new divisor, 65. Proceed in the same 
manner. 

5 quotient 


65 
476--14= (34) 
368 +-16= (23) 


When dividing by 18 or 19, follow 
the rule for divisors ending in 8 or 9. 


Lesson 22 
A complete new step is here intro- 
duced, i. e., division problems dealing 
with remainders. In the _ problem, 
21)866, proceed as before. Place in 


the quotient a fraction whose numera- 
tor is the remainder, 5, and whose de- 
nominator is the divisor, 21. 


complete quotient is 42%. 


Thus the 





and divisors beginning with 1. 


that of having three numbers _in the 
quotient and no remainder. 
as previously. 


e., a zero in the quotient. In the prob- 
lem, 23)9338, we find that 2 is con- 
tained 4 times in 9. Multiplying 4 by 
the divisor, 23, we obtain 92. We 
place 4 above the second number in the 
dividend and 92 below 93. 
draw a line, subtract, and bring down 
the next number, 3. As 13 cannot be 
divided by 28, place 0 in the quotient, 
and bring down the next number, 8. 
As 23 will be contained 6 times in 138, 


of Lesson 26, except that the problems 
in this lesson have remainders, 


in the quotient, with zero in different 
positions. 


Then taking 1 from this tenta-| 7.79 in the quotient, some with remain- 
ders and some without remainders. 


visor in these problems. 
lem, 312)7488, ask how many 3’s there 
are in 7, and proceed as usual, 


in the divisor, with remainders in the 
quotient. 


in divisor and quotient, and no re- 
mainder, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


4254, quotient 

21) 866 

84 

26 

21 

5 
696-—-21— esta 
3196--71= (45441). 

Lesson 23 


There may be more than one figure 
in the remainder as in the problem: 


131454 quotient 
24) 326 
24 
86 
72 
14 
729 +-34= (211544) 
2223 + 65 = (3413%5) 
Lesson 24 


A review lesson should be given con- 
sisting of problems that have remain- 
ders in the quotient. The divisors 
should be numbers ending in 8 and 9, 


Lesson 25 
This introduces another new step— 


Proceed 
7533 +-31= (2438) 
1456+13= (112) 


Lesson 26 
This lesson introduces a new step, i. 





We then 


lace 188 under 138, and draw a line. 
lace 6 in the quotient and we then 


4305 + 21= (205) 
58911+73= (807) 


Lesson 27 
These problems are similar to those 


27650 +46= (601446) 
55228 +78= (7081448) 


Lesson 28 
These problems have four numbers 


84296 +41= (2056) 
380684-~-76= (5009) 
182520 36= (5070) 
Lesson 29 

Have a review of problems with a 


Lesson 30 


There are three numbers in the di- 
In the prob- 





14805 -+423= (35) 
26035 +635 = (41) 


Lesson 31 
These problems have three numbers 


3675 +216 = (173416) 
51893 --910= (5725410) 


Lesson 32 
These problems have three numbers 


344162+427= (806) 


Lesson 33 


_ These problems haye three numbers 
in divisor and quotient, and a re- 
mainder, 


112665 + 247 = (45623447)' 
170165 + 240= (7095440) 


If the pupils have difficulty with 
any of the foregoing lessons spend 
additional time on those particular 
lessons. After all of the above prob- 
lems have been worked, the pupils will 
understand how to divide by larger 
numbers, as the process of long divi- 
sion will then have been mastered. It 
would be well to give the pupils some 
long-division problems from a textbook. 
A test, including problems that cover 
all the steps in long division, would be 
profitable. 


Oral Language 
(Continued from page 32) 


. One child identifies picture and 
calls upon another to recite 
rhyme. 

- One child acts out rhyme in 

pantomime and calls upon an- 

other to recite it. 

A child gives, in the. first person, 

three sentences about a picture: 

Ez. I am Little Bo Peep. 

I cannot find my sheep. 
I must get Boy Blue to help 
me. 

5. Three sentences in story form 
are given. 

Ez. Little Jack Horner is eating 
some ple, 
He is holding up a plum. 
The pie looks like a good one. 

6. Two children dramatize a pic- 

ture. 

Ex. Jack: Oo-oo—I hurt my head; 

I tumbled down hill. 
Jitu: Oh dear! Oh dear! So 
did I, I hurt my head 


too. 
Jack: And look at the pail. 
The water is all spilled. 
Jitu: What shall we do now? 
Jack: We shall have to go back 
and get some more 
water. Come, Jill. 

7. A child selects two pictures and 
makes up a story combining the 
two. 

Ex. One day the Queen of Hearts 
was making some tarts. She 
made a pie for Jack Horner too. 
It was a plum pie. Jack Hor- 
ner put in his thumb and pull- 
ed out a plum. 


iS) 


i) 


> 


Grade II 

1. Use suggestions for Grade I, in- 
creasing the three-sentence story 
to five sentences and requiring 
better opening and closing sen- 
tences. 

2. Children write one or two dic- 

tated sentences about one of the 

pictures, 

Children write two original sen- 

tences about any picture, being 

held responsible for technicali- 

ties of punctuation and spelling 

taught in the grade. 

Grade III 

1. Use suggestions for Grade II, 
holding children to better sen- 
tences, more originality of 
thought, and more accurate ap- 
plication of technicalities taught. 


ge 


Intermediate 


The animal chart is an example of 
one that may be used for primary pur- 
poses, according to the suggestions 
outlined in the preceding material, or 
in the following manner for the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Oral work 

1. Child selects a picture and de- 

scribes it as accurately as possi- 

ble with no thought of story 
value. Another child points to 
the picture described. 

Ex. The picture I have selected 
shows a boy giving a horse 
some water to drink. Only the 
head of the horse, the paii, and 
a part of the boy’s body are 
shown. 

A child tells a story about a pic- 

ture from the point of view of 

one of the characters. The 
other child identifies the pic- 


ag 





123615+603= (205) 
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Ex. Chip, chip! I have just been 
down in my cellar. I found a 
nut there which I hid last fall. 
How good it tastes! Chip, 
chip! 
3. A child tells a story about one 
of the pictures in narrative form. 
Ex. Once there were six little pup- 
pies. The little boy who owned 
them was moving to a new 
house, so he put them into a 
basket. When all the puppies 
were in, the basket was filled 
to overflowing. 
4, Two or more children tell a story 
in dialogue form. 
Ex. “Go away, go away, Mr. Crow.” 
“Caw, caw, I want to stay 
here.” 
“Go away! I do not like you.” 
“Caw, caw, please play with 
me.’ 
“I do not like to play with 
crows.” 
“I am hungry, caw, caw!” 
“I have nothing for you. Go 
away!” 
“Very well. I will never 
come to play with you 
—- Caw, caw! Good- 
y.” 
Written work 
Any of the above devices may be 
used for written paragraphs or dia- 
logues. Require only brief para- 
graphs but insist upon attractive 
titles, good opening and closing sen- 
tences, and originality of treatment. 


Grammar 


The importance of such charts as 
the musician chart cannot be over- 
estimated. The making of the charts 
themselves may last over a consider- 
able period of time. The pictures 
may be obtained from the catalogues 
of phonograph dealers, from maga- 
zines, and other sources. The start- 
ing point may be the local appearance 
of some great artist, or the playing 
of a beautiful selection at an assem- 
bly program, either of which may lead 
to the study of composers. Grammar- 
grade pupils should select, arrange, 
and mount their own pictures. Best 
results will be obtained by letting the 
pupils themselves suggest uses which 
can be made of the charts. Careful 
questioning on the part of the teacher 
should lead to such suggestions as the 
following: 

1. Oral reports on the lives of the 
various artists portrayed. 


2. Written paragraphs on the same 
topics. 
Ex. Paderewski as Artist and 
Patriot. 


The Home of Fritz Kreisler. 

Erika Morini’s First Concert. 

The Boyhood of Jascha Heifetz. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink as a 
Mother. 

38. Written criticisms of an actual 
concert heard, or a phonograph 
program. 

4, Oral reports on the same topics. 


5. Debates about authors, com- 
posers, or artists pictured. 
6. Imaginative letters written by 


one composer to another or by 

a child to an artist. 

Ex. 1. A letter from Kreisler to 
Heifetz after hearing him 


play. 

2. A letter from a child to an 
artist thanking him for the 
pleasure he has given. 

7. Business letters to phonograph 
companies asking for pictures 
and biographical material for 
charts. 

Visits to public library to look 
up material. 

Forming of music, art, or liter- 
ary circles to study specific 
topics and give reports, debates, 
and programs. 


ld 


There is a beautiful and an ugly 
way in which to say almost everything, 
and happiness depends on which 
way we take. You can upset a person 
for the whole day by the harsh way in 
which you may call him in the morn- 
ing, or you may give him a beautiful 
start by the cheeriness of your greet- 
ing. So not only in words but in all 
the little, common courtesies and duties 
of life, think of the beautiful way of 





ture described. 


doing each.—Delia L. Porter. 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 














An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion, The list 
includes hymns, col- 








spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 


special days, standard 


from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 

k is unquestionably the best of its kind for 


assembly singing. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


lege glees, negro 


choruses and selections 





Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
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Schubert's Serenade 
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The Pilgrims—A November 
Project 
(Continued from page 36) 


c) To teach the use of “was” 
and “were.” 

There a fierce In- 
dian looking through the 
window one night. The 
Pilgrim that you see in 
the picture search- 
ing for him with his gun. 
Many Pilgrims 
killed by the Indians. 
The winter —— long 
and cold, and many —— 
sick. 

d) Have the pupils write all 
that they know about each 
subject studied. 

4, Spelling. 











Mayflower worship 
England religion 
Pilgrim Sabbath 
voyage Indians 
country wigwam 
: America Holland 


Note—This list of words is 
intended for use in the third 
grade. As I had the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades working 
on this project, it was neces- 
sary to make my course of 
study meet the requirements 
of each grade. Easier words 
for the other grades may be 
arranged by the teacher, just 
as the arithmetic problems 
may be made more difficult 
for the second and third 
grades, 
5. Art. 
a) Pilgrim booklets. 
Have the children save 
the papers which they 
have written on each 
topic, such as, Pilgrims, 
Indians, church, _ ship, 
and sort them into like 
groups. Then have them 
make covers of construc- 
tion paper, placing an 
illustration of Pilgrim 
life thereon, ana tie with 
cord. These may be 
placed in rows over the 
sand table. 
b) Pictures. 
A complete set of Pil- 
grim pictures was or- 
dered from a_ popular 
picture publishing com- 
pany, and arranged over 
the sand table and in 
other conspicuous places. 
c) Sand table. 
Blue paper under glass 
was used for the ocean, 
with a drawing of the 
Mayflower placed on it. 
Log cabins and a church 
were made and arranged 
as a village, around 
which a_ stockade was 
built. Pilgrims were 
placed on the sand table, 
on their way to church. 
A dark forest was made; 
and a wigwam, Indians, 
and camp fire illustrated 
the Indian scene. 
d) Handwork. 
This included the mak- 
ing of objects for the 
sand table, and also cra- 
dies, Pilgrim hats, ca- 
noes, and clay pottery. 





A New Use for Clothespins 


By Grace Peppard 


I found in the schoolroom on rainy 
or cold days that the pupils’ overshoes 
and galoshes were an endless source 
of trouble, for they were always get- 
ting mixed. I procured wooden 
clothespins, writing a pupil’s name on 
each one. Whenever the child took 
off rubbers or overshoes ,he fastened 
them together with the clothespin. 
This was a very satisfactory way of 
handling this problem. 





Genuine Spalding Foot Balls, Bas- 
ket Balls, etc., etc., given free for our 
Pencil Sales. Find out all about them 
on Page Seven! 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 
for Christmas 


A Gift 
Sure To Be 
Appreciated 


HEN you give Moccasins for Christmas you show good taste in 

W selection—a most artistic as well as useful present. Our Mocca- 
sins are made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, with ap- 
propriate decorations of Indian Beaded Designs. They come packed 
each pair in a box, delivered by Insured Parcel Post to your address. 


These beautiful Indian Moccasins are delightfully soft and comfortable 
and will please the most critical individuals. Can you think of a more 
appropriate gift for Father, Mother, Sister, or Brother—and why not 
a pair for yourself? You will find them just the thing to slip on after 
a hard day’s work in the schoolroom. Specify same size as shoes worn. 
Prices are as follows: 


Men’s ‘ 6 to 11 $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’ i 3 to 7 2.50 
Misses’ ; i iito 2 2.25 
Children’s 6 to 10 1.65 
Infants’ i ito 5 1.25 
Lining 25¢ additional for Men and Women; 15¢ only 
for the smaller sizes. 





You will surely like them. Better order early! Christmas is not far off. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 



























A Mighty Ship 
A Famous Tenor 
and a Little Piano 


When John McCormack recently sailed for 
Europe on the Leviathan a little Miessner Piano 
was placed at his request in the Imperial Suite 
he occupied. And the Miessner is the piano he 
bought for his daughter. 


What better recommendation of quality could a 
piano have? The Miessner is the original small 
piano, quality built and created especially for 
school use. It has many advanced features, 
Substantially constructed to last. Children, and 
teachers too, love this “little piano with the 
beautiful big tone”. It’s easy to play, easy to 
move. Mail coupon today for full information. 





MIESSNER PIANO CO. | Miessner Piano Co., 


138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me Miessner catalog, special price 
to schools and details of your 10-day free trial 


MIIESSNIER' : 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 





PO icicistattntintiscscctinntscsnmetntnnnicnnnnissemmantadian « 









































































Wrigley’s is as beneficial as it 
is pleasant and lasting. 





Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 





It cleanses the teeth, removing 
food particles that cause decay. 





Good gum is good for you— 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 








Let the children hand Wrigley’s 


for lasting pleasure and benefit. 


Eat wisely, chew your food well 
and use Wrigley’s—after every meal. 





You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


g 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter 
with Wrigley’s — after every meal! 
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lavoR 
THe PERFECT GUM 
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Project Lessons in Geography 


(Continued from page 38) 


Presentation—We shall go to B—— 


to-day to visit the woolen mill. How 
shall we go, Cecil? (We can go by 
train or automobile.) You may all 
imagine that you have your wraps on 
and that we are now in the cars on 
our way to B We have been 
traveling an hour and now we can see 
B——. Where shall we get off the cars, 
Charles? (At the depot.) No, we 
shall get off at State Street. Then 
we shall go down State Street to the 
mill. Can we go through the mill 
alone, Cora? (No.) Why? (Be- 
cause it is not safe to let anyone go 
through alone.) Mr. S——, the owner, 
will take us through the mill. 

First, he takes us into a room 
where the wool is stored in large 
sacks. Where did the wool come 
from, Hugh? (The country.) Then 
we go into a small room, and here we 
see two men who are sorting wool. 
What do we mean by sorting any- 
thing? (Picking out different sizes, 
shapes, and so on.) Now these men 
are doing this very thing. Why, 
John? (I do not know.) Does any- 
one know? Wool is not all the same 
length; some is fine and some is 
coarse. This is the reason that they 
put it into different piles. After your 
mother has sorted her clothes, what 





does she do next? (She washes 
them.) Then what might be done 
with the wool, May? (It might be 
washed.) 


In what does your mother wash the 
clothes, Wilfred? (In a tub.) Does 
your mother use anything else? (A 
machine.) Then what might they 
use in this mill? (A machine.) This 
machine looks very much like a huge 
tank. What cleansing materials does 
your mother use to wash the clothes? 
(Soap and water.) Then what might 
they use to wash the wool? (Soap 
and water.) Why would they use 
soap? .(To get the grease out.) Is 
there anything else we use in place of 
soap? (Washing powder.) They use 
washing powder in this mill. They 
have large bins of washing powder 
and they shovel it into the huge tubs 
of water. What will they put in 
next? (The wool.) While the wool 
is in these machines, it moves about, 
rolling over and over. In these tubs 
are many teeth that tear the wool in 
small pieces. Then the wool is run 
out of this tub into a tub of clean 
Here it is rinsed, and then it 
is taken out. It is pressed between 
rollers to get the water out. Then it 
is dried by huge fans which are whirl- 
ing rapidly. 

What have we learned to-day, 
Hugh? (How the wool is washed.) 
You may tell what you have learned 
about washing wool, Cecil. (Note: 
Several pupils may tell this, in order 
to fix in mind the most important 
parts.) 


water. 


Lesson Four 
SuBpJEcT MATTER 
Aim—How the wool is spun 
thread. 
Analysis of Aim— 
1. What is to be taught. 


a) That the wool is dyed in 
large tanks. 
b) 


into 


That long ago all wool fibers 
were spun into thread by a 
spinning wheel. 

c) That the wool is now spun in- 
to thread by machinery. 

d) That as. soon as the wool is 

dyed it is dried and then fed 

into a hopper where it is torn 
in small pieces. 

e) That it is then put through a 
scribbling machine which 
changes the wool into a thin 
flat fleece. 

f) That it is then put through 

the carding engine where the 

wool is torn into slivers. 

That these slivers are next 

changed into rovings. 

That these rovings are next 

spun into thread on the mule 

frame. 


g) 
h) 
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2. What is known. 
The children will probably 
not know how the wool is 
spun into thread. 


METHOD 


Preparation — Children, let = us ~ all 
think about what we learned yester- 
day. You may tell us, Cecil. (How 
wool is washed.) What color was it 
after it was washed? (White.) Look 
at May’s dress. What is it made of, 
Hugh? (Wool.) Why is it not 
white, Eldon? (It has been dyed.) 
That is true, but why does not the 
material in May’s dress look like the 
wool we saw yesterday? (Because 
the wool was first made into thread.) 
Yes, we call this spinning. Then let 
us find out how wool is made into 
thread. 


Presentation—How many of you have 
seen your mothers dye or color cloth? 
(Note: Nearly all have.) You may 
tell us how your mother did it, Fred. 
(Note: If the children have never 
seen any dyeing done, the teacher tells 
about it and_ illustrates simply.) 
Would the people in the mill do dye- 
ing in the same way? (No.) Why 
not? (Because there is too much 
wool to be dyed.) They use large 
tanks very much like the ones in 
which they washed the wool. Here is 
a picture of the dye tanks. These tanks 
are filled with dye. This dye is mix- 
ed by men who understand the pro- 
cess very well. We used to get our 
dyes from Europe but we make them 
ourselves now. 

After the wool is put into the tanks 
of dye, what is done? (It is boiled.) 
Does anyone know how long your 
mother boils the cloth when she dyes 
it? (About an hour.) Yes, and in 
the mill it takes about two hours. 
What does your mother do after the 
cloth is dyed? (Dries it.) Do you 
suppose that these people do the 
same? (Yes.) 

What have we found out, Eldon? 
(How wool is dyed.) Is that what we 
started to find out? (No.) What 
did we start to find out? (How the 
wool is spun into thread.) 

How did your great-grandmothers 
make the wool fibers into thread? 
(On the spinning wheel.) Here is a 
picture of one. Would they use this 
in the mill at B—? (No.) Why? 
(It would take too long to spin quan- 
tities of wool.) After the wool is 
dyed, it is fed into a hopper where it 
is torn into small pieces. (Note: 
Show picture.) Then it is put through 
a scribbling machine. This changes 
the wool into a thin, flat fleece. It 
looks very much like a heavy woolen 
blanket. Then this fleece is passed 
through the carding engine. This en- 
gine has teeth like a comb which tear 
the fleece into the form of slivers. 
(Note: Show sample.) What are 
slivers? (Small pieces of wool.) 
Then these slivers are changed into 
rovings which look like pieces of soft 
cord. (Note: All of these various 
things can be shown to the children if 
you have a woolen exhibit.) 

Now the real spinning begins. 
There are a great many frames in the 
room. These are called mule frames. 
These frames move backward and 
forward and draw the thread from a 
long spool. Then back they glide and 
a thousand little spindles begin their 
whirling dance and wind the thread 
— on the spindles or bobbins. 
The bobbins look like this. (Note: 
Show a bobbin.) As soon as the bob- 
bins are filled, more bobbins are put 
on. (Note: Either show a picture 
of the mule frame or, better still, 
draw one on the blackboard as you 
tell about it.) 

What have we learned to-day? 
(How the wool is spun into thread.) 
(Note: Have the story reproduced 
to ascertain whether the pupils know 
the main points.) : 


Lesson Five 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Aim—How the thread is woven into 
cloth. 
Analysis of Aim— 

1. What is to be taught. 
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a) That cloth is woven on a 


loom. 

b) That the threads which run 
lengthwise are called the 
warp threads. 

c) That ‘the threads which run 
from side to side are called 
the woof threads. 

a) That the woof threads are 
woven back and forth be- 
tween the warp threads. 

2. What is known. 
Some children will know a 
little about weaving but most 
of the children will not. 


METHOD 


Preparation—What did we learn yes- 
terday? (How the wool is spun into 
thread.) Did you ever weave a rug 
or a hammock? (Yes.) On _ what 
did you weave it? (Cardboard.) Do 
you suppose cloth is woven on card- 
boards? (No.) To-day let us find 
out how to weave cloth. 


Presentation—What did you call the 
cardboard on which you wove your 
rug? (A loom.) Then what might 
they call the machine on which they 
weave cloth? (A loom.) Yes. When 
you did your weaving, how did you 
get your loom ready? (We cut little 
slits in both ends of the cardboard and 
then we strung twine back and forth 
from slit to slit.) Does anyone know 
what we call these threads? (The 
warp threads.) What did you do 
next? (We took the yarn and wove 
it back and forth between the warp 
threads.) What are these threads 
called? (The woof threads.) Yes. 

Did any of you see the loom that 
was used in the moving picture of 
“Silas Marner”? (Note: Several 
saw it. Have it described. Show pic- 
ture of a loom.) What is the man do- 
ing? (He is putting in the warp 
thread.) He does it very much the 
same as you did it. He strings it 
from the thread on the bobbins we 
talked about yesterday. Here is an- 
other picture. What is the woman 
doing? (She is putting in the woof 
threads.) How does she put these in? 
(She slides a shuttle in and out be- 
tween the warp threads. . This shuttle 
is filled with thread.) Yes. The 
shuttle is very much like your 
mother’s tatting shuttle, except, of 
course, that the mill shuttle is much 
larger. As the woof threads go over 
and under the warp threads they are 
pushed up close together by the ma- 
chine. Then after a while the long 
piece of cloth is woven. What colors 
are the woof threads? (Sometimes 
they are all one color, and sometimes 
different colors are used.) 

How much do you suppose that the 
people who do the weaving earn? 
(They get about 15 cents a yard.) 
How many hours a day do they work? 
(About nine hours.) How many 
yards can they make in an hour? 
(About two yards.) If they get 15 
cents a yard and make 2 yards in an 
hour, how much money will they earn 
in an hour? (30 cents.) If they 
work 9 hours, how much will they 
earn in a day? ($2.70.) Yes, that 
is about what the majority of weavers 
make. 

What have we learned to-day? 
(Nore the thread is woven into cloth.) 
Note: Have the story reproduced 
by several pupils.) 


Lesson Six 
REVIEW OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT 


Preparation—We have been talking 
about wool for several days and we 
have learned a great deal. 


Aim—Let us see if we remember how 
wool is taken from the sheep and then 
finally made into cloth. 


Presentation—For review, we_ shall 
have the following topics reproduced 
= the order in which we have studied 
them: 


1. How the wool is taken from the 
sheep. 

2. How the wool is washed. 

3. How the wool is spun 
thread. 

4. How the thread is woven into 
cloth. ! 
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AUTHORIZED CAPITAL # 1,000, 000, 


‘LW-SWEET INC. 


Dept. 245-S, [eleleMi J; (ey a1 Oh. 7a) fama | Ayam 0011.4 


SWEDENBORG 


On Four Vital Subjects 
[ THE LORD 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURE 
LIFE : 
FAITH 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially bound in stiff paper covers. En- 
dowment enables us to send this book to any 
address without further cost or obligation on 
receipt of only Five Cents 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 315, 16 E. 41st St., New York 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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No. A—Six Pencils, sharpener and euler, various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c. 

No. B—Three Pencils, sharpener and ruler, fancy shades embossed 

LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c. 











No. O-Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box 30c. 
Insurance 10c extra. Send Check, Money Order or Stamps. 


33 West 69th Street 
New York City 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. 
A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Mode! NO. 25 corrects now all 
{ll-shaped noses quickly. aa pers 
ome 













r 01 

for testimonials and free booklet, which 
tells you how to obtain & perfect look- 
ing nose, 


Awarded Prize Medal by Ad. Wembley 
Exposition, London, Engla 


M. TRILETY, Pioneet Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2503 Binghamton, N. Y. 




















Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page 7. 





The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 39) 


Look over and wash the cran- 
berries, and put them into the sauce- 
pan. Add the sugar and the water. 
Cover with the lid and bring to a boil. 
Cook the berries until most of them 
have burst. This takes about ten 
minutes after they begin to boil. Do 
not let them boil fast. Put them 
through a sieve and into a bowl that 
has been rinsed with cold water. This 
is done so that the contents will turn 
out of the bowl in a mold and there 
will be no waste sticking to the bowl. 
Some people like the skins left in the 
cranberries. If one prefers the skins 
in cranberry jelly or sauce do not put 
the cranberries through the sieve. 


PUMPKIN CUSTARD 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

l large pumpkin or 5 
pumpkin 

3 guarts boiling water 

2% cups granulated sugar 
teaspoons salt 
eges 
cups milk 
tablespoons butter 
teaspoons cinnamon 

Utensils Needed: 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
measuring cup 
egg beater 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
strainer or sieve 
potato masher 
20 custard cups 
2 baking sheets or dripping pans 
1 knife 


Cut the pumpkin in pieces. Re- 
move the skin and seeds. Put the 
pumpkin into the saucepan and cover 
with boiling water. Cover the pan 
and let the pumpkin cook until it is 
soft. Be careful that it does not burn 
while cooking. When the pumpkin is 
cooked pour it into the strainer and 
let it stand for a half hour, or until 
all the water is drained off. Then 
mash the pumpkin. Measure five cups 
of it and put it into the pan in which 
it was cooked. Add the sugar and 
salt and stir it. Beat the eggs until 
they are quite frothy. Add them to 
the pumpkin; add the milk, and stir 
to combine. ‘Grease the cups with the 
butter. If there is any butter left, 
melt it and add it to the mixture. 
Stir the mixture well and pour it into 
cups. Sprinkle the cinnamon over 
the top. Place the cups on a baking 
sheet or in a dripping pan and bake 
the custard in the oven. It will take 
from one-half to three-fourths of an 
hour to cook. Try it by sticking a 
knife into the center. If the knife 
comes out clean the custard is done. 
Cool and serve. 

It will save much time to cook the 
pumpkin the night before, as it will 
then have all night to drain. Canned 
pumpkin may be used instead of fresh 
pumpkin. It will take almost two 
cans to make five cups of custard. 

Pumpkin custard is the filling that 
is used in making pumpkin pie. 


cups strained 
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CELERY Soup 
Twenty porticns of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 

8 quarts chopped celery (about eight 
stalks) ~~ 

2 quarts boiling water 

1 onion 

% cup butter 

1% cups flour 

8 quarts milk 

1 tablespoon salt 

A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


2 six-quart saucepans and covers 
1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 


Cut the large heavy green leaves 
off the celery. Take each stalk of 
celery apart and wash it very clean. 
Then cut all the celery and the nice 
tender leaves in very small pieces and 
put them into the boiling water. Cut 
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The TAKAMINE | 


Costs Only 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 
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A thoroughly practical, 
nomical Toothbrush, scienti- 
ficaily correct. 
endorsed by 
our leading educators. 


| Takamine Corporation, Faw 
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One of these helpful 
charts, 
for every day in the 
free with each 
Takamine Toothbrush. 


with space 


Use the coupon now 





LONG. ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes ; 
delivered 


Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each........ 


In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 


NOTE: 


wson Street, 


price 
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State 
Amounts 
$7.00 Here 








remittance enough to cover postage as follows: 
Number of East of Missis- | West of Missis- 
Brushes sippi River sippi River 
From lto 7 3 cents 3 cents 
From 8 to 14 4 cents 4 cents 
From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 
From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 

















Total amount enclosed $..0...........2:ccccccceceeeeeeee 








EACHERS! 
Send for wall chart 


© 1926, C. of W. Co, 


on children’s diect—F REE 


To help in the teaching of health habits 
to children of various ages, we have pre- 
pared some wall charts on the important 


subject of correct diet. 


These charts are specially designed for 
classroom use; are attractively colored 
and make a strong appeal to children 
on value of eating proper food. 


Let us send you one of these charts to 
hang in your school room and use in your 
health talks on nourishing food. 
mail the coupon—we’ll gladly send it free. 


Just 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











the onion very fine and add it to the 





(Continued on page 91) 





CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Dept. 231. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Name 
Name of School 
Address 


Please send me, FREE, one of your health instruction charts 


on the subjects of correct eating habits. 
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Cie INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
It contains, in addition to many standard and 
accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for 


and inexpensive form for all grades. 


use as supplementary readers. 

This is the most extended and complete 
series of this class of books published and 
new titles are being added each year. The 
list includes Industries, Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. 


Discounts 


are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 


On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 





They are printed in clear, readable type 
on a good grade of paper and are bound 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31_ Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTORY 


ot Eleven Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories 


28 More Fables from A’sop LITERATURE 

29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 

140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 

288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

820 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 

NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People-I Other Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for 


34 Stories from Grimm Little Children 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
88 Adventures of a Brownie 268 ‘— — Cotton- we 
inter ay 
nAsHeS ane Pn at 5 al $74 oo pattie mr ot ee at 
‘ y. 4 
Stories) 27 our Little Cotton-Tails in 
39 Little Wood F riends 290 — Pe. meonet 
+7 ae Fe ee 300 Four Little Bushy: Tails 
135 Littie People of the Hills | 301 Patriotic Bushy Ta 
“’ “(pry Air and Dry Soil | 202 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
Plants) oo 303 The Rainbow Fairy 
meron: ae preenaruy $08 Story of Peter Habit, 
4% Story of the Mayilower oh ti pet pUOries OL AAG si 
45 Boyhood of Washington 318 More “Stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln Pigs 
LITERATUR 830 Ten Little Indians 


E 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 


; THIRD YEAR* 


Faeiss AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 
6 Fuss in Boots and Cinderella Party 
17 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland 
+4 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries _ (New Amsterdam) 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other II (Pennsylvania) 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths Ill (Virginia) 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 
176 Norse Legends, II I (Ethan Allen and the 
177 Legends of the Be Green Mountain Boys) 
282 Siegfried, Ph Lorelei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—IJ 
Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia). 
289 The Snow Man, The Littte 70 Stories of the Revolution— 


Fir-Tree and Other Stories III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story. of Senjamin Franklin 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Stories Other Babies 


165 Gemila, the Child of the 
mavens AND INDUSTRY we 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets De cel and Some of Her 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise_on the Rhine and in 
51 Story of Flax Her New Home 
2 Story of Glass 1 NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | tie stories from’ “Seven Little 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | Sisters” by Jane Andrews 
board—I, Story of Tea | 467 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
and the Teacup and Bonheur) 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner_Cup- LITERATURE 
poare— ao mtory of Sugar, | “35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
138 Aunt Martha's, {Comer Cup- 58 Precio: Urom Alice and 
joard—llIl, § af 0 ice, The * 
a Currants, Hon u 67 yee of 
203 Little Plant People of the 71 Selections from Hiawatha 
a (for 8rd, 4th and Sth 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Longfellow 





Robinson 








Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 
t Story of Longfellow How to_Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims | 233 Poems Worth Knowing—- 
44 Famous Farly Americans took I—Primary 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns [Stories 
55 Story of Whittier 322 The Wise Frog and_ Other 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR* 





NATURE AND INDUSTRY Se Story of David 4 

75 Story of Coal 5 Story of Patrick Hen 

76 Story of Wheat 86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
77 Story of Cotton [ People ney and Fulton) 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 87 American Inventors— 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-—l (Morse and Edison) 
181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry. Farragut) 

Three Giants 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 91 Story of Eugene Field 

5 Story of Lincoln 178 Story of Lexington and 
56 Indian Children Tales ipamtoar Hill 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan. of, Are 

79 A Little New England Viking | 207 Famous Arti - It - 
81 Story of De Soto (Reynolds and. Miuril 0) 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 
83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 


¢~ ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


a the} TURE 256 Bolo the Cave Bo 
0 Vifteen Selections from | 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
non Tile ond Black- | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
smith, Children’s Hour, | 293 Hansel and ae, and 


and others) Pretty Goldilocks 


95 Japanese Myths and Legends | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
103 Stories from Old Testament Manners 
111 Water Babies (Abridged) 812 Legends from Many _ Lands 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops 314 The Enchanted Bugle. and 
172 Labu: the Little Lake Dweller Other Stories [land 
173 Tara of the Tents 331 Karl and Katherine in_Hol- 
195 Night Before Christmas and | 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Other Christmas Poems |] 333 Chang Fu_ Chen; a Little 





and Stories (Any Grade) Chinese Girl 











DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acts exc 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 
PREPAID PRICES 

In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 

In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


. .On More Than 10 and Less Than 
Discounts 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 


G2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


401 Adventures _ of 408 Health Stories and 
chio—Collodi (4th Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 409 Stories from Newfound- 
reece eg oar to) Blackall (6th gr 
S08 ce om In- | 410 Speeches of Lincoln 
404 The Nurnberg Stove-La 411 uenie grape? me Prince 
Ramee (5th grade) battle -afutock (gr. 4) 
405 Cheng, 1s Roosevelt (6th 412 Alice in Wonderland— 
grade Carroll (4th grade) 
406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th | 413 Oe ge 
grade a 
407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 414 Longfellow for Boys 
Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d gr.) 























FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 

92 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 

93 Story of onal 265 Four Little Discoverers in 

94 Story of Suga Panama 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
fee and Cocoa) Chair—Hawthorne 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 275 When Plymouth Colony 

210 Snowdrops. and Crocuses Was Young 

240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 

263 The Sky Family LITERATURE 

280 Making of the World 8 King of the Golden River— 

281 Builders of the World Ruskin {thorne 

283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History _in Verse (Sheri- 

80 Story of the Cabots dan’s Ride, Independence 

97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc. 

98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and 

99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other _Stories—Hawthorne 

100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 

101 Story of Robert E. Lee Baba 

105 Story of Canada 186 H awd from King Arthur 

106 Story of Mexico [enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

107 set of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes {Ramee 

110 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 

112 Biographical Stories—Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood 

141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 

144 Story of Steam Il—Intermediate 

145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 

157 Story of Dickens and Other Stories 

179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 

185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 

190 Story of Father “8 - Macdonald 

191 Story of La Salle _ [gale | 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 

217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat Boy 

218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 
109 3 of the Forest (Rub- | 247 The Chinese and _ Their 


ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Cc Canz 
249 Slowere and Birds of Illinois 285 eae ot Panama alt — 
298 Story of Leather 324 A Visit to Brazil 
299 Story of Iron 325 A Visit to Hawaii 


GEOGRAPHY 
114 Great European Cities — I | AGRICULTURE 
(London and Paris) 271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
115 Great European Cities — II Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
(Rome and Berlin) and Cattle) 
168 Great European Cities—III | 272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
St. Petersburg and Con- Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
stantinople) and Swine) 





Look over the accompanying list carefully, 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
On More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
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98 
09 
24 
53 
266 
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386 


310 
326 





STORIES OF b bc STATES 
508 St f Fio 


509 
511 


LITERATURE 
10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 


11 
12 


LITERATY 


14 
15 
2 


123 


LITERATURE 


is 
19 


tor 
aw 


ell ill lad lll leo) 
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TORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


97 Stor, 


0 The Great Stone Face, Rill 


eats 
5 The Merchant _ of. Venice— 


eth 
1 The ‘ten gon Trail (Con- 


8 Prisoner_ of 


in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. 


offered. If yo 


Many 


Note the abundance of splendid material 


u have never used these 


books, a trial will prove their great value. 


above and below 


and those in the 


NOTE. The grading of the sbooks in the fol- 
lowing list is necessarily elastic and many of 
the titles are equally as well suited to the grade 


as to the ones to which they 


are assigned. This is particularly true of the 
titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, 


fifth and higher grades are, 


for the most part, equally suited to pupils of 
any of the higher grades. 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


Old English Heroes 

Later English Heroes 
Heroes of the eomation, 
Stories of Courag 

Lives of Webster” ‘and Clay 
Story of Napoleo 

Stories of Heroism 

of Lafayette 

Story of Roger William 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

Story of Blavery—Booker T. 
Washington 

Story of Frances “Willard 
Story of Hardin 


<5 


tory o 
Story of boner 

Story of I}inois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of lowa 

Story of Kentucky 
Story Michigan 

Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
Story of 110 

Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 

Story of West Virginia 
Story of Wisconsin 


° 


Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
Irving 


22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 


2 

4 

thorn 

25 The Miraculous 
Hawthorne 

26 

118 


Pitcher— 


The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

A Tale of the White Hills 

and Other Stories—Haw- 

thorne 

119 Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, and 

ther Poems 

120 Ten _ Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Skeleton m 
Armor, etc.) 

121 Selections from Holm 

(The Wonderful One Hoss 

Shay. Old Ironsides, and 


) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
J%gginbotham’s —_Catastro- 
» ue, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 


162 The Pygmies—Hawthorn 

211 The Golden Fleece-Haw- 
thorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—I. 


(Story of Perseus) 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II, 
(Story of Theseus) 
225 [es Poems—Sel, 
226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 
29 Responsive_ Bible anaes 
258 Pilgrim’s Progress 
64 rn + Don ee 
7 Thrift Stories— ~~. am. 
Franklin and Othe: ae 
284 Story of Little Nell. *(Cona. 
from Dickens) [thorne 
294 The Dragon's Teeth—Haw- 
295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
8 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


The Re tohip of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound— Whittier 


ody the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We 
one Seven ‘To the Cuckoo, 


Selections from Shelley and 


Selections—Shakespeare 
Story of King “Arthur, as 
told_by Tennyson 

The Man Without. a ‘Coun- 
try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the “Sketch 
Book-—Irving 

The Gray ‘Champion—Haw- 
thorne [Selected 
Poems of Thomas Moore- 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
Lamb’s Tales from_ Shake- 
speare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
— of Venice, Mac- 





densed from Parkman) 
EIGHTH 


Enoch Arden—Tennys 


Vision of Sir Launial Lowell 
= ed - Saturday Night— 
{smith 


The ‘Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient_Mar- 
iner—Coleridge { Poems 


Gray’s Elegy and Other 
Julius Cesar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 

Henry the VIII-Selections— 
Shakespeare \apenee 
Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 


Scott's Lady of the Lake— 


ol 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 
Horatius, ote: The Ar- 
mada—Ma 
Bunker ill ye  rS 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 





235 Poems Worth Knowing— 
300k III—Grammar 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part I 
239 oe Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Par 
241 Story of the Iliad’ (Con- 
densed ) —Churg@h 
242 Story of the Aéneid (Con- 
densed ) —Church {erature 
1 Story of Language and Lit- 
52 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Story of he Talisman” 
(Cond. from Scott 
259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper) 
260 Oliver | Twist. (Condensed 
from’ Dickens) - 
261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
296 Uncle .Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 
7 Story .of David Copasels 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
7 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
1 Story of ——_ 
5 Story of Armen 
6 Lamb’s Tales "from Shake- 
speare — Part II — (Hauilet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dreain)’ 


URE 
8 Mars and Its Mysteries 
9 The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


154 oes laty of the Jobe. 
ve 
155 weaes ma Other Poems— 
156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 
and Selected Poems 
158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biog- 
raphy_and Selected Poems 
170 Paul H. ge y 
and Selected Poem 
215 Tite of Samuel Johnson— 


ulay 
221 Sir pone de Coverley Pa- 
pers—Addison 
~ ‘he a 


236 Focus 
Book IV—Advanced | 
237 ley of the Last Minstrel- 
sntrogection and Canto 


ott 
276 Landing of the sine 
(Oration) —Webst 
305 Wee Willie Winkie~Kipling 
306 Howe’s Masquerade — Haw- 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at top of page. 
Order from ) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. ¥, — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yezrest Point. 
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water. Put the cover on the pan and 
cook the celery slowly until it is soft, 
Melt the butter in the other pan and 
add the flour to it, stirring to make it 
smooth, Add the milk gradually. 
Bring the mixture to a boil, stirring 
all the time to prevent its scorching 
or becoming lumpy. Add the salt and 
pepper, then add the cooked celery. 

This soup may be made before 
school and reheated at noon. To re- 
heat it put some water into the pan in 
which the celery is cooked and set it 
over the fire. Set the pan containing 
the soup into this pan of water. 

You can make cream of celery soup 
with these proportions by putting the 
celery and the water in which it was 
cooked through a sieve, and then re- 
heating the mixture and adding it to 
the white sauce. 

Celery needs very little salt when 
it is cooked, as cooking seems to make 
it salty. For this reason salt is not 
added when cooking celery for soup. 
It is better to season the sauce and 
then taste it after the celery is added. 
Add more salt if needed. 


CANDIED SWEET POTATO 
Twenty portions of one potato each 
Recipe: 


20 medium-sized potatoes or 5 pounds 
8 quarts boiling water 

% cup water 

1% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 

1 one-quart saucepan 

1 measuring cup 

1 quart measure 

1 tablespoon 

1 dripping pan 


Peel the potatoes and cook them 
ten minutes in the boiling water. 
Drain the water off the potatoes and 


put them into the dripping pan. Make | 


a syrup by cooking the three-fourths 
cup water and the one and one-fourth 
cups sugar together two minutes; 
then add the butter to the syrup. 
With a spoon pour a little of the 
syrup over each potato, using about 
one-third of the syrup on the pota- 
toes. Put the potatoes into the oven 
and let them bake about fifteen min- 
utes; then go over the. potatoes 
again with the syrup, using about 
half of the syrup. Let the potatoes 
cook fifteen minutes more; then put 
on the remainder of the syrup and 
cook the potatoes fifteen minutes 
longer. When the potatoes are done 
they should be light-brown in color. 


SLAW 
Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each 

Recipe: 

1 medium-sized head cabbage 

38 cups sour cream or top milk 

1 cup sugar 

% cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons salt 

A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 large knife or slaw cutter 
J large bowl 

1 two-quart bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Remove the rough outside leaves 
from the cabbage. Cut the head of 
the cabbage in half; remove the heart 
and slice the cabbage fine. Put the 
cabbage into the large bowl. Put the 
cream intu the small bowl, beating it 
a little so that it will be somewhat 
frothy. Add to the cream the sugar, 
vinegar, salt, and pepper, and stir to 
mix well. Pour this mixture over the 
cabbage and combine it. Taste. Raw 
cabbage is rich in vitamines. 


BREAD PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


2 quarts milk 

1 quart bread crumbs 
1% cups sugar 

4 eggs 

1% teaspoons salt 








2 teaspoons vanilla 





Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

Dripping pan or baking dishes 


Scald the milk in the double boiler. 
When the milk is scalded, remove it 
from over the hot water and add the 
bread crumbs. Then add the sugar. 
Beat the eggs well and add them to 
the milk mixture. Add the salt and 
the vanilla, and stir the mixture to 
combine it. Pour the mixture into a 
dripping pan or baking dishes and 
bake it in a very moderate oven for 
about three-quarters of an_ hour. 
When a paring knife comes out clean 
after it has been put in to test the 
posting, it is done. If the oven is too 

ot or the pudding bakes too fast it 
will be watery. 

_Three-fourths cup bean soup will 
give about 160 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered turnip 
will give about 100 calories. 

One-fourth cup cranberry sauce 
will give about 200 calories. 

One-half cup pumpkin custard will 
give about 200 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1098. 

Three-fourths cup celery soup will 
give about 175 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One candied sweet potato will give 
about 200 calories, 

One-fourth cup slaw will give about 
160 calories. 

One-half cup bread pudding will 
give about 160 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1133, 


That One Bad Boy 


(Continued from page 44) 


teols needed were a saw, a hammer, 
and a ruler. 

Of course John recognized the fact 
that he was the largest boy and began 
to feel his importance. From that 
time on he became interested in his 
school, Measuring for this piece of 
work required some knowledge of fig- 
uring, and his arithmetic, for which 
heretofore he had found little use, be- 
gan to take on a new aspect. When 
the work was finished he could point to 
it with justifiable: pride—had he not 
done mosi of it himself? 

John, finding carpentry interesting, 
began to look about for other things 
to make. A neat shelf for magazines, 
a cupboard for dinner pails, a rack 
for rubbers, and a sand table were the 
results of this one boy’s work. Thus 
was a disciplinary problem solved. 

There are a few things against 
which every teacher should guard. 
She should always have complete con- 
trol of herself. She should never give 
a child the idea that she thinks all his 
wrong-doings are intended to annoy 
her. In many cases pure mischief is 
the beginning of disorder. If the mis- 
chief happens when the teacher is 
tired and her nerves are tense, real 
trouble usually results. In other cases 
the desire to attract attention and 
show off will cause some disturbance, 
The jolly, cheerful teacher can usually 
handle the mischief-maker, while the 
“show off” variety of pupil can some- 
times be conquered by ignoring him or 
turning the scales so that he will see 
himself as others see him. 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would keep his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 

To love his fellow men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
Henry van Dyke. 





Over 30,000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
= few years. “There’s a Reason.” 

ead Page Seven. 
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Conn’s New $5 Plan 
is For YOU 


Rent a Complete Set of 
Instruments—or Buy on 
Amazingly Easy Terms 


VERY school can 

now have a band or 
orchestra. With a few 
interested students, 
teachers and supervisors 
can obtain all the instru- 
ments necessary with no 
initial investment. 





















Details of Plan 


Free Trial; Easy Payments on 
Mention 


Write Now for 


Remember Conn Instruments are 
used and endorsed, not only by the 
world’s foremost professional artists 












any Conn instrument. 






instrument which interests you. 






but by school and college bands 






C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1149 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


throughout the country. Easier 






to play, they insure success and 
enable rapid progress. Our half- 
century experience in helping to 
organize and equipping bands and 
orchestras is at your disposal. No 
obligation; write today for details. 



















1875 — CONN GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — 1925 





MAJESTIC 
The World's 
Largest Ship 














Your Goal For 1926 


Economical Round Trips in Tourist 3rd Cabin 


Europe is not far away these days. All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 


But plan NOW, to make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year. 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 


For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 

the ideal ocean transportation—clean, comfortable accommoda- 

tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 

open, congenial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 

Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships, 
aN Let us send you literature describ- 
a ing our ships and services in detail. 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 





\wW 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“I Don’t Know How We 
Ever Got Along Without 


Food and Health Education 


Every issue is brim full of new ideas. 


We study it carefully every 


month to find new suggestions for our class room work.’’ 


This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION expressed by 
the supervisor of home economics in one of our large city high schools. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a magazine of ideas, and every 


home economics teacher 
food and health lessons. 


ond grade teacher in Buffalo is helpful to the teacher in Montana. 


realizes the value of new devices for putting over 
The story of an original plan tried out by the sec- 


A new 


type of community health work successfully carried out in Seattle gives new 


zest to the work in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


education forces in Binghamton, N. Y., 
And so it goes. 


similar work in other localities. 


The plan of cooperation of all health 


assists in arousing enthusiasm for 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and out of the 
class room; ideas for schooi dramatics; and gives the teacher constant contact 


with the best thoughts on 





IDEAS 


in Food and Health 
LESSONS 





To Keep Your Classes Interested 


teaching from all over the 
country; in short, it is a live 
journal for live ‘teachers. 


Keep your school year alive 
with a fresh stock of new 
ideas. One dollar sent to our 
office now will bring you 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION for twelve months 
beginning with our October 
Number, 








FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


37 West 39th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the October Number. 


Name 


I 








Position. 














No Fancy Sales— 
manship needed. 


fomake 
AOS 


One man or woman Agent-only 
in every locality may qualify for 
this amazing Opportunity. 
ewillset you up in the 
womans’ Fashion shoe busi- 
ness, supply all the capital, 
show you how to-go out 
and make from $50 to 
$150 a week. Selling ex4 
perience not necessary. Nota penny for youto invest. 


Coaioaants Fashion Shoes 


Over 65 New York and Paris prize-winning styles 
ATA BIG PRICE SAVING, No delivery or collect- 
ing. You can build a big, permanent business of 
your own with this line. Agents make as high as 
$40 in single day. Tremendous 










“repeat” order business, 
AGENTS’ endef! FREE| $3.95 
Actually free, no deposit even, if $7.95 


you can furnish 2 character referen- 

ces and assure ue you mean, busi- | pellet ens tte 
ness. No shoes to lug around. Sell | Home means better 
from large, meee ART Fashion | {2% ye ble 
plates. WRITE TODAY: State | o the vers seed. 


mort stu 
ow references, experience, if 


any 
" CASTLE-BLAIR, Inc. Dept. 108 
318 So. Michigan Bivd. Chicago, III. 











\ EARN LADIES’ 
~WRIST WATCH 


| oy DIES’ wrist watch of latest design, 
6-jewel guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
J with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
bY’ Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Sead 
‘ no money, just name agd address today. 
p> U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. P3527. GREENVULLE PB 























“INVINCIBLE” 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than halforiginal cost, Every ma- 
chine we offer has been thorough- 


ly we | = gn for — 5 
years of splendid service. D 
late models with every eer AYS 


ful ¢ FREE 
TRIAL 


























character key-board, buck now tag 
automatic ribbon reverse, —_ 
color ribbon, stencil device 


Five Days Free Trial poe 

a ae. Prompt SEND NO 

deli rom ou - 

ost branch, Order Now or MONEY 

write for free circular describing ” 

the many bargains we have 

to offer, 

AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO, 

456-R Central Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 










Bigger Pay 1 in the Civil Service 





“7 rag or letter at once for =a 


Patterson Civil Service School 7 


Approved asa Correspond- 
ence Schoolunder tbe 
Laws of the State o: 


Ne 
Dept. 1511, 
Rochester,N. Y} 


Werk everybody else is worrying about his job or 


looking for work, the men and women in the U. 
S. Civil Service Employ are earning good, steady 


pay in a pleasant occupation of his own_ selection, 
EARN $1900 TO $2700 A YEAR. Let me /# 
train you to pass the U. 8S. Civil Service Exami- 7 
nation with high rating so you will be eligible 

for one of the first positions open as a Railway 7 
Postal Clerk or in Customs, Internal _. 

enue, Departmental Immigration, Po: 
master, Post Oftice and Rural hag 


ae Patterson 


I have trained thousands who have Civil Service 
successfully passed examinations. School 
Money refunded if not offered a position Dept. 1511 
within one year after receiving rating. i « Rochester, N. Y. 


Sir: Send me without 
charge your catalog de- 
scribing this and other U.S. 
Government positions, 


i iciiiicencceenncscinciicistntenstceensamnnts 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Value of Group Work 


(Continued from page 42) 


READING GROUPS 


After the children have been accus- 
tomed to working in groups for a while, 
reading can be planned. Take, for 
example, the story, “Why the Sea is 
Salt.” After the introduction the 
children are asked to read the entire 
story silently. This is a good time to 
note the reading rate. When the les- 
son is finished the question is asked, 
“What would you like to do with this?” 

The children may suggest: 


1. Tell part of it. 

2. Play it. 

3. Draw pictures of it. 

4, Answer questions about it. 


The class are grouped according to 
their interest in the story. Group 1 is 
organized to reproduce the best part; 
Group 2 plans a dramatization; Group 
3 illustrates different scenes; Group 4 
plans thought questions to give to the 
entire class. 

When the leaders are selected, the 
groups separate for their work. It 
probably will be impossible to come to- 
gether again for reports because of the 
length of time required for this type 
of work. If so, the report may 
given the next day. Sometimes it takes 
several days to complete an exercise 
of this kind. 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


Most teachers feel that oral language 
is a failure because in the time al- 
lotted so few children are able to ree 
cite. In the group work plan much of 
this difficulty is obviated. Many lan- 
guage exercises are a failure because 
the topic assigned or picture to be 
studied does not appeal to many mem- 
bers of the class. Here, again, group 
work offers a solution. 

If the class of twenty children di- 
vide into four groups, four lines of 
work can be given. Several topics, 
such as, “Teaching My Pet a New 
Trick,’ “How I Learned to Make a 
Cake, elt Pays to Be Kind,” “How I 
Made a Doll Dress” (kite, wagon, or 
any other article a child wishes to use), 
may be suggested. 

A cover of a magazine suggestive of 
a story may be shown. The different 
groups form according to the interest 
manifested. 

It does not require a very long peri- 
od for each child to tell his story in 
his small group. The child telling the 
best story is then selected to report to 
the class. The work is judged accord- 
ing to interest in selection, vocabulary, 
correct English, and good sentence 
sense. The class offer suggestions 
and criticism. Instead of half a dozen 
children reciting, twenty are contrib- 
uting. The teacher must be alert to 
see that each child works up to his 
capacity and that the same few are not 
featured too extensively. 


GEOGRAPHY AND History Groups 


Geography and history are very 
easily conducted by the group method 
plan. Take the study of Holland in 
geography, for example. The class 
may be kept as a whole during the in- 
troductory lessons. As soon as specific 
problems arise—such as those given 
below—these may be assigned to the 
groups. 

1. How the people dress. 

2. What the people do to earn a 
living. 

3. How the ocean is kept back. 

4, What the children play. 

5. What kind of homes they live in. 


The handwork growing out of this 
study is also easily assigned to the 
groups. 

In history the same plan may be 
carried out. Very many more of the 
small topics may be studied because of 
the possibility of assigning these to 
groups. The children love to contrib- 
ute something which has not been stud- 
ied by the entire class. 


OUTCOMES 


The final outcomes of group work 
differ from the traditional plan in that 
they provide for much more pupil ac- 
tivity. Leadership, initiative, self- 
control, group consciousness, power to 
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TIMES SQUARE, Just ‘off Broadway at 109-113 West 
45th Street, NEW YORK 

Much Favored by Women Traveling without Escort 
An Hotel of auiet dignity, having the _atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well conditioned 
home. 

40 Theatres, all principal sheps and churches, 
8 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, “‘L’”’ roads, sur- 
face cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Geant Central, 5° minutes 


Pennsylvania Termin 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Send for booklet. 
~~ A DAY 


For Work that is Play 
«| In Spare Time 


HOTEL ST. JAMES | 























Handcolor our Christmas greeting cards by 
process that looks. like artist" 8 work... No 
experiefice needed. Learn in one evening. 
Instcuctions ree, Charles Blake Brattle- 
get \ boro, Vt..made ° Beity Spurr, ear IN SPAR 
- P| TIME. Miss oliy Spurr, Tujunga % one 
“writes: *‘Cancolor $10 wor . day’. 
Mise Clare Hueppner, St. Eouts, made $246.00 
at Christmas an 4 sry earnings other months. 


000 others making 
this way. Sometimes whole families do fe 
BOOK E 


A f 
$300 a month. FREE BOOK “EXPLAINS. Sent wit 
gatlo on peknbes oy oonre, timp money make er for those 
igh ambition and no cao! qu 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 474 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 

















TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc, 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 AN HOUR 
eacher $2 Part Time 
a Make $2.00 to $4.00 an hour evenings and 


Saturdays t: orders for Jennings Guar- 

anteed Hosiery. il styles, colors and eatzes’ for 

AUTO men ,, women and children. Biggest values—thou- 
rospects — enorm: demand. Fre 


of 
outhit. and Sensational sal la . 
quick, sure, Amazi ing profits plan py id ti 
Ween I'lgive szoness an asex Closed Coach Free, 
rite now. NK 
Rowe 5°S%, Daytons aK 8B. JENNINGS CO., 


NEW IDEA IN RUGS 


Fast selling new type Rug, oil cloth, woven 
like a rag carpet in beautiful colors. Durable, 
Sanitary. $2.00 to customers: liberal profit to 
agent. Send $1.20 deposit for sample. Money 
back if wanted. Act today. 

GUARANTY MAIL ORDER CO. 
Sect. NI. Clayton, New Jersey 


AGENTS—BIG PROFITS 


$5 to $15 daily, Introducing New Style Hosiery, 
Insured one year, for men—women—children. 657 
styles, 39 colors. Must wear or replaced free. YOU R 
PAY IN_ ADVANCE, Neither capital nor experi- 
ence needed. You write orders, we deliver and col- 
lect. We ftirnish samples. Spare time will pay you. 
Macochee Textile Co., Station 28111, Cincinnati, O. 


EASY WAY to MAKE MONEY 


Introduce Priscilla Dress eeoes, pores Mig 
Handkerchiefs, etc.,in your town. We pay you 
good money for easy ee full, “or spare time 
work. Begin now. 

ITZCHARLES DRY y GOODS COMPANY, 
821 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 


RAISE MONEY for YOUR CLASS 


Our unique plan affords you an excellent opportunity to 
raise any amount desired in a very — time. It will 
appeal to Ree pupils. Particulars Fre 
R- TURNER, 














































Station F, “Baltimore, Md. 
BOYS BE FIRST IN 
GI RLS EARN $2 00 YOUR a 


WRITE NOW for SO Sets Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. Trust You till Xmas 
E. NEUBECKER, 961 East. 23d St., Dept.£, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oys& Girls EarnXmasMoney 
te Ape ag he OF 
taNHein SUPPLY GO.” Dept. 24, MANNEIM Pike 


BOYS & NO WORK 
Boys € $2.00 Given SUSY FUN 
Simply be 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Sealsfor 10c a 


set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. Trust_you till x 
American Christmas Seal Co., Bene 64, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


W k EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
ee ea booklet for stamp tells 

w. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
12 articles worth $3. ALI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
We Pay $50 A Week 
and expenses and give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poul- 
try and stock compounds, Imperial Co., D.3, Parsons, Kan. 




















$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
Ty pewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. 0. Kansas 
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=] TO HELP COVER COST OF HANDLING, WE \ 
WILL SEND YOU A FULL CUT, ONE CARAT 


NO C.0.D.—NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL 

NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFER 
We make this remarkable offer so that every lover of 
beautiful jewelry can have the opportunity of comparing 
a Corodite Gem side by side with a Genuine Diamond. 
We want you to see with your own eyes the fiery flashin: 
beauty of this Gorgeous Gem. CORODITE DIAMOND 
are double polished and have the true diamond (32 facet) 
cut. So closely do they resemble the genuine that even 
Mifetime experts are astonished. The illustrations above 
show how beautiful a CORODITE looks when mounted 
in a ring. Send your name and address and {0c in coin 
or stamps (to help cover cost of handling) to us Today. 
Your Coredite will come Fully Prepaid by return mail. 


E.RICHWINECO. pent. 8-2 










19 W. Jackson Bivd. 



















CHICAGO. U. s. A. } 











So ccmeementieeetlll 
POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


Any Namé and Address PRINTED FREE 

on 200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 

Size of sheet 5% x 7'; envelopes to match. Printed in rich dark 
blue, on heavy white Watermarked bond. Perfect writing surface., 
‘Also Aristocratic Linen Finish Stationery, 200 Sheets and 100 
Envelopes (Printed) $1.50, postage prepaid. Makes an ideal gift. 
Send name, address and money order (10% extra if west of Denver) to 
IMPERIAL STATIONERY CO., 926 Jackson Street, Joliet, Ill. 

"WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 

€ > 











Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 
tell you how on Page Seven. 








“Can I Reduce?” 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary—Marjorie 
Crawford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used Wallace reducing records to play off this 
huge excess of weight, and this is what she has to 
say to Wallace’s method. 

“The day my weight reached 235 Ibs. I sent for 
the free trial record and put in one earnest week of 
daily use. It was novel and I enjoyed it, and lost 
eight pounds that first week. used the movements 
faithfully, and nothing else, I didn’t take any med- 
icine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there was not 
one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds un- 
til I was down veer close to what a woman of my 
height should weigh. My present weight is 150. 


r r4 ” 


You can be sure I’m going to keep it there. 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have_ restored 
normal proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is 
unusual, but any number of women have played off 
thirty and forty pounds with these records. Many 
more have used them for lesser reductions. Such 
cases ordinarily take less than a month. If you weigh 
too much for comfort, health, or appearance’s sake, 
you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s 
reducing lesson, record and all, will come by return 
mail, prepaid. Do not enclose any payment, don’t 
promise to pay anything; this free trial means free. 

You'll enjoy the use of this demonstration record. 
You'll commence to reduce the very first week. Let 
actual results decide whether you want to continue! 
The coupon brings everything. 


WALLACE 594 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a_week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name 





Address 





organize, to weigh values, and to de- 
fine one’s point of view are developed. 
Subject matter is provided for equally 
well. 

DANGERS 


Not every lesson lends itself to group 
work. Too much group work results 
in disorder and weak organization. 
One group work period a day is prob- 
ably enough in most rooms. Some- 
times leaders develop a “bossy” atti- 
tude toward the rest of the class. 
Many teachers think that when a 
leader is appointed they must keep 
hands off entirely. There is never a 
place where the teacher must be so 
alert as in this type of teaching. When 
the dangers mentioned are guarded 
against, the work is of very great 
value to the school. 


The Luna Moth 


(Continued from page 54) 


When the children have read the 
story about the Luna Moth, ask them 
the following questions: 

1. What is the Luna Moth sometimes 
called? 

2. Why is this name given to it? 

8. Tell about the Luna’s tail. 

4. When does the Luna fly? 

5. Who tries to catch the pretty 
Luna? 

6. With what are Luna’s wings cov- 
ered? 

7. What leaves docs the Luna like 
best? 

8. What are the Moth’s babies called? 

9. What do the Luna caterpillars eat? 

10. When the caterpillars get big, what 
do they make? 

11. What does Mother Nature do to 
the caterpillar while he is asleep 
in his cocoon? 

12. When the caterpillar wakes up in 
the spring, what is he? 

13. Draw a Luna Moth. 


Picture Study 


(Continued from page 50) 


stature. The men have glossy black 
hair which is cut in bangs in front 
and allowed to grow long in back. 
The women’s hair in front is cut level 
— the chin and parted in the cen- 
er. 

These Indian tribes of the South- 
west country, to which the Taos In- 
dians belong, are interested in agri- 
culture and raise crops of corn and 
other vegetables. They are also fine 
potters, and many of them are very 
good jewelers, making rings, brace- 
lets, and similar ornaments of beaten 
silver. One is apt to forget that ex- 
cellent pottery and most durable 
weaving, both decorated in a highly 
artistic manner, were found among 
the primitive Indians of the South- 
west by the Spaniards who visited 
them in 1539. 

Mr. Couse, through a sincere lik- 
ing for and interest in these Indians, 
has gained their confidence and paints 
them with a fidelity and spirit that is 
lacking in many of the paintings of 
his contemporaries. His models often 
offer him suggestions as they watch 
his pictures grow, and Mr. Couse 
finds these suggestions invaluable in 
his work. 

For variation, teachers in the 
grades may find it interesting to have 
the class make a sand table showing 
the cliff dwellings or the pueblos of 
the Indians of the Southwest.  Pic- 
tures giving good, clear photographs 
of these dwellings can be found in 
encyclopedias and back files of geo- 
graphic magazines. 

A special study of the Pueblo tribes 
makes a fascinating history lesson, 
and the language lesson may be a 
comparison of the Pueblo tribes with 
the Indians of the more northern dis- 
tricts. 

By writing to the Museum of: New 
Mexico at Santa Fé, New Mexico, in- 
formation may be obtained as_ to 
where additional data and materiai 
may be secured relating to the In- 
dians of the Southwest. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








éMifor You? 


Suppose that you were overtaken by illness or accident, today, 
what would happen to your bank account? Could you keep it in- 
tact, or would you be compelled to wipe it out to pay the doctor 
and the nurse? But why suppose? Sickness and accident are not 
mere supposition, but as inevitable as death itself. They come 
without warning to young and old alike, and sooner or later they 
will come to you. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


will pay you from $10.00 to $25.00 a week when you are disabled by 
Sickness or Accident, for the small annual cost of $8.00 to $24.00, 
according to the class you choose. Every contract provides for 
Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age Disability, Natural and Acci- 
dental Death. The most liberal protection for the price. Many 
have said so. Thousands of satisfied claimants prove it. 


Read a letter from a member of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education: 


“Iam very glad, indeed, to have the privilege of recommending the Educators 
Beneficial Association, of Lancaster,Pa. I am amember of this Association andin 
my recent illness was shown every courtesy and consideration. The officers are 
especially commended for their promptness in paying claims. This Association 
is all that is claimed for it. Every teacher should hold a membership in it.” 
Get the whole story. It will be interesting reading, and will put 
you under no obligations. Prudence says now. Procrastination 
says tomorrow, which may mean never. 


The Educators Beneficial Association, Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 














S latest model Corona has the standard four- 

row keyboard, just like the heavy office 

machines. It looks like an office typewriter and 
does the work of one—yet it is portable! 


Write to the Corona Typewriter Company, 107 
Main St., Groton, N. Y., for full particulars. 




















In the art classes, motifs based on 
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GET ALBRECHTS 


FUR STYLE 
BOOK 


e 
seotntetetecontentetedecle DE cectntetetetececeoebnbnfentet 


E. Albrecht & Son, St. Paul, Minn, U 
Please send copy of “Fur Fashion Book for 1926,” free. 





Name. 





Address. 
*fooforfoeforgoots SEND COUPON TODAY sfeofoeforfoogoote 





Here are the correct, advanced Fur Styles for 1926, accue 
rately described and shown on living models, ese are the 
furs that will be wotn by the fashion leaders of America this 
season. This k also gives invaluable facts about furs— 
tells which furs wear best—explains fur qualities—quotes 
very low prices on fine Albrecht Furs, 


W Gok ance Redon Prices 
Now Going on~Reduced 
The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht's catalog has 
been won by seventy years of service. “You can save money 
by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered Furs. 
Get your copy now. Itisfree. Send coupon to E, Albrecht 
& Son, 87 So, Sixth Street, Saint Paul, Minn, 


Albrecht Furs 
Saint Paul lass — Minnesota 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be eure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fut you buy. 


FP, PoPaPoctectactesteatectoctectestectetestoctes® 2, 
e+e +e p0ege, She ae’ osherfertooteotontectecLeelertecteeheeleoteelooteotootootoete 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The Teacher’s Daily 
Right Hand 





For your breakfast, especially when hurried, for piping hot 
lunch at school, for tea, for supper—always your first aid. 


ONLY 25c. 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Extin- 
guisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the bed- 
room, bathroom, dining room, kitchen, office, school, 
camping, on auto trips—the handy, portable kitchen. 
Send this Ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 87th Street, New York City, Dept. 338, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO “tear 


Sternois Manufactured Under U.S, Govt, Permit for 
Use only asa Fuel, 








SAVED 


on all Standard 





AtLast= L 

World’s best typewriters with every 
modern writing feature at positively lowest 
prices and on easiest terms ever offered. 


A Year to Pay—5 Years Guarantee 
Standard Machines so perfectly Re- 
Manufactured by the exclusive Young Process that 
they look and write like brand new. Our exclu- 
sive, distinctive process makes possible better 
typewriters at lower prices. 

BIG ILLUSTRATED 

TYPEWRITER BOOK 


Write now. See our amazing typewriter bargains 
Read what users say and the unusual service we will 
give you. Don’t wait. Write today. 


Young Typewriter Company 
654 West Randolph Dept. 109B, Chicago, tl. 











Py Deformities 
7’ ot the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


72 years of 

age, who suffered or many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
A Philo Burt Appliance three 
i Si, : weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 23 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photoe 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets, 
Evorysufferer with awonk- fF 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate! 
thoroughly, ice within 
reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book. 


If yon will describe the case it will 
ald us in giving you definite infore 
aation at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
297-18 od Fellows Temple 






































Mary’s 
Miracle 


















' “Why Mary. It’s 
lovely. Ceceille must 
have charged, fifty 


dollars for it. 


“No, Ann, I de- 
signed and made it 
myself, t cost ex- 
actly cight, dollars 


sixty cents.”’ 
“You designed it?” 


“Yes — Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how—in 
moments you girls 
wasted. 

“Over 21,000_ wo- 
men and girls, 16 up, 







including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
: You girls ought to 

—_ take it up. Why don't 
you? It is unnecessary to have sewing experience and 
you can give a8 much or as little time to the work 
as you like.”’ 


ee 






Spare Time Work 
Many have done work for their friends, durin 
spare times, and increased their income from $ 
to $80 a month, 
Send for Free Sample Lessons 


Write your name on the attached coupon. Mail 


the coupon You may forget it as you turn 
to the next page, 
— ons — ae ee eR 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-602, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly send me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I can easily learn 
in a few weeks to design and make origina] dresses 
and costumes or hats at about one-third the usual 
retail seliing price. oe 

{] Gown and Dress Designing and Making 

(J Millinery 





My Agents Make 
60 to‘200Weekly 


You don’t need selling experience or 
fancy, high pressure sa cemanghiip 
to sell CARLTON D The 
wonderful Paris and New York 
fashions, the astonishing factory to 
home prices, the new automatic 
sample outfit makes it easy for you 
to make big money. Full time, part 
time or side-line Agents write quick 
for territory and free ou 


Carlton Dresses and 
Coats $4.95 to $19.75 


Big Fall and Winter line now reedy. contains over 
50 prize winning models in Silks, Woolens, Kashas, 
and all the new materials and colors. Your commis- 
sions run as high as $10 on a single sale. We deliver 
and collect. You can build a permanent business 
good for $5000 to $10,000 a year with the Carlton line. 


Sample Outfit Actually FREE! 


If you can furnish twocharacter references, if you can assure 
us you mean business and will show our line to every woman 
in your territory, we will supply you with a costly, complete 
am ‘le outfit free. No deposit or cost. Just mail the coupon. 
Territory going fast, so act quick! 
CARLTON, INCORPORATED, 
337 S. Franklin St. Dept.252-A, Chicago 
2D oD oe SO GE: ee ee es 
CARLTON, INCORPORATED, 
337 S. Franklin St., Dept. 252-A, Chicago 
ting terri I larly, 2 
ata et feats, Sasso Tob oasol 
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St. No, 





Name......... 














State. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


designs obtained from Indian blankets 
and pottery may be drawn in crayons 
or water colors. 

Not very much emphasis has been 
placed on the Pueblo Indians in the 
past, but of recent years they and 
their quaint customs have come to 
attract attention. Every child in this 
country should know something about 
the history and lives of these Indians 
who for so long have been producing 
a truly American Art. 





‘The Use of Real Situations 


in Teaching 
(Continued from page 47) 


friends could not buy tickets. Some- 
one suggested that we just play charg- 
ing for the tickets. We made tickets, 
the children choosing a large sheet of 
heavy blue cardboard for this pur- 
pose. . We examined old tickets. We 
made our tickets just as wide as the 
rulers (because it not only was wide 
enough but because it was easy to mark 
them off) and four inches long. We 
wrote “Admit One” on one side and up 
in the corner we wrote “1¢,” the price 
of admission. 

The children could not make change 
if the denominations were large and 
so for the first few shows we made 
only one-cent, five-cent, and ten-cent 
pieces. It was found convenient to 
keep the denominations in separate 
trays. 

For a time we exhibited the pictures 
to the class only, and the thrill seem- 
ed never to grow less. A child would 
sell tickets at the ticket window, and 
another would take up the tickets. 
The other children would pass to the 
window, buy tickets, turn them in at 
“the door,” and then take seats to 
see the show. 

We talked about what one should say 
in buying and selling tickets, also 
about one’s conduct at a picture show. 
Some of the children did not know 
what the proper behavior was, because 
they had seen and heard much rude- 
ness displayed at such places. 

Some of the children thought of the 
large bulletin boards that Mr. ——— 
uses to advertise his shows and at once 
we started to make our bulletin boards. 

Everything was so well done and so 
real to the children that they just had 
to have outside visitors. The normal- 
school students had been coming to 
the room for observation work and 
the children begged to be allowed to 
give the show for them. “They will 
have to pay, though,” said the eager 
ones. 

The bulletin boards were sent up to 
one of the normal-school classes to ad- 
vertise our show. The instructor was 
enthusiastic. He took the “money” 
that we had made, explained it to his 
class, and gave it to them. The class 
of student teachers came down, bought 
tickets, gave them to the ticket re- 
ceiver, and took the seats that the 
children had arranged for them. The 
two children who had shown the most 
skill in operating the picture machine 
took their places at the sides of the 
frame. One child turned the stick to 
make the show “go” and the other 
held the left-hand stick to keep the 
cloth taut. 

Our show is not perfect as yet. We 
are hoping to be able to make a device 
that will keep the cloth tight without 
being held by a pupil. We are also 
trying to think of a way to make a 
crank to turn the sticks. . 

Before the visitors came all the chil- 
dren wanted to sell the tickets. We 
at last decided that the ticket-seller 
should be the one who could sell the 
tickets most quickly and with the few- 
est mistakes. There was much volun- 
tary drill and much hard thinking on 
the part. of the children. We can now 
add a larger denomination to our 
money box if we feel it necessary.’ 

As the children wanted to announce 
the opening of the “theater” to another 
normal-school class, they wrote them 
letters. These letters were very short 
and the teacher used much care to see 
that words were spelled correctly. The 
children brought envelopes from 
home and also two cents to buy the 
stamp. When the letters were done 
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GIVEN! 


14 Kt. White Gold Filled Wrist 
Watches, or Beautiful Men’s 
Watches, Dinner Sets, Cam- 
eras, Bags, Silverware without 
a penny’s cost to you fordevot- 
ing a few hours of your spare 
time in selling our delicious 
high grade candy to your 
friends and acquaintances, 
Write today for our FREE Pre- 
mium Book giving full information 
how you can secure one of these 
fine gifts. 

REPUBLIC TRADING CO, 
25 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


URSDDCIRA EATERIES 











Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 


and department stores for over 15 years. er one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if norelief, State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 
425 East Water St. Dent. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Ff - o 














*Always 
@ Millions of attractive women patage and screen 
stars attribute their Pcie aking to dail: 
use of Sem-pray—the famous almond-scented, 
pink complexion cake. Contains impor 
ree ic oils and beautifiers not poagible put up in 
jars. A cleansing greme, skin and powder 
gar Greet lence. Safe, guren skin specialists ad t. 
t¢ tores.* Also Sem-pray Powder, 


. Rei r é Sem- i 
GrandReplds, Mickigea, 





IN PRIZES 


$ 1 000 In Story-Writing Contest 


Sixteen prizes for the best unpublished short stories 
submitted before June 30, 1926. If you are actually 
engaged in teaching, you are eligibie to compete. 
Complete details in September and October issues. On 
sale at newsstands or sent postpaid for 25c. Contest 
provides a good way to develop your latent ability, 
and you have an equal chance to win one of the cash 
rizes. _ The Writer’s Monthly, Dept. 48, 
pringfield, Mass. 











POCCOCOPCCOCEESCOCOCOOLPOCOCOLOLL OLS 
Pear Direct from the Oyster 
Beds to You <a) 
Our world-famous Pearl Cul- 
ture Fisheries yield oriental 
pearls of surpassing loveliness, 


supreme beauty and everlastin; 
true pearl lustre. One o! 


8. Genuineness and reg. mail delivery 
forterrecs. Ref., Yokohoma Specie Bank. 
NLAND SEA PEARL CO.,4 Kobe, Japan. 






















, Our unique home-study course in practical 
radio engineering makes you an expert 
quickly. You devote spare-time houra tq 
Yfasctnating study of world’s greatest e@rience. We 
show you how to earn as you learn, to get into this 
pis-pey field on the ground floor. Full equipment 
sty mea free, meine I ——_ Twin ie jt. 
ur training is superior for you learn to make money 
the start. HOW TO GET THIS FREE 
uausual plan shows you how you can get the course free, with good 
jen, Whether you knew fadio now not, we can teach you 
lullv. If you can read this ad you can study our easy, simple, tilustrated 
end get @ diploma as a io engineer. Thousa: tions 
with good money opén to you. ere is the field that will make you rich 
¥ fou make good. Get our book, “Millions Untouched.” It is 


fini 24Bi8 UNGsNitl td fat Sse hiked ed, 
See FREE Hawaiian 
Guitar Offer on Page 8 


M AKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoés, N.X. 
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or Depressed 


theefficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

Itis easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns, 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance, 











Horsford'’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. Itis just 


a superior nourishing food. 


















Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES 


Page Seven has been a “Lucky Find” 
for thousands of teachers. “Nuff Sed.” 


duce Fleurde Nuit” 


FREE 


This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 


FILLED with Fleur de Nuit 
Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 

lass stopper and special 
Cropper 5 regular price $1.00. 

Send us this advt. 
with name and address plainly 
written, and 25 cents (silver or 
stamps) tocover packing ,post- 
age, etc., and we will sen 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery guaranteed. (Outside 
U.S.A. ald 10 cents extra.) 
Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduc- 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full,. Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 

& bert. 180 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACTUAL SIZE 
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we all went down to the post office (at 
a time when there was no rush of citi- 
zens in the place) and each child took 
his turn in buying his stamp. He 
then stamped his letter and dropped it 
in the place marked “LETTERS.” 
This was done with much satisfaction. 


IV. Outcomes and achievements. 
1. Specific learnings. 

a) Health—Talks on health, 
and finding pictures to il- 
lustrate health rules. Also 
printing the health rules. 
Reading.—The words print- 
ed by the class on _ the 
screen. Most of the children 
also found words they knew 
in the old magazines when 
they were looking for the 
pictures. The printed pos- 
ters. 
Spelling——Words used in 
writing letters and in mak- 
ing tickets, posters, and the 
screen, incidentally helped 
in understanding the build- 
ing up of words. 
d) Writing. —Letters and 


b 


a 


— 


c 


tickets. 
e) Number.—Number of parts 
for machine, changing 


money, measuring parts, 
and the buying of stamps. 

f) Language.— Conversation 
and note to the _ student 
teachers. 

2. Associate learnings. 

a) Handling materials—Wood, 
cloth, stain, glue, old mag- 
azines. 

b) Handling tools. — Hammer, 
saw, auger, ruler, yardstick, 
nails, tacks, printing press, 
scissors, and paint brush. 

c) Industry. — A _ desire was 
created to make other things. 

d) Co-operation.— They learn 

the value of the help of 

others. They are more will- 

ing to listen to the ideas of 

others. 

) Purpose in activity. 

f£) Sense of orderliness and sys- 
tem developed from putting 
away tools and materials 
when leaving the work and 
from cleaning up all litter. 

g) Comradeship. 

h) Fair play. 

i) Unselfishness. 

i) Confidence in own ability. 

) Resourcefulness. 


Games 
(Continued from page 35) 


object of the game is to get 3 pegs in 
a row straight across or diagonally. 
Each person plays in turn and tries to 
block the other player from getting 
three pegs in line. 


RING TOSS 


Ring Toss can be played by any 
number of players. The board is set 
on a table or chair. The players stand 
back six or seven feet from the board 
and pitch fruit-jar rubbers at_ the 
board, trying to ring the nails. Each 
player throws three times in turn and 
the score is added. The first person 
to score 500 points wins the game. 

Cut a piece of cardboard 9 inches 
square and make the layout for the 
pentagon according to the drawing. 
With a sharp knife cut to line. Next 
make the leg and three strips of wood. 
Tack the leg to the longest strip. 
Then glue all three strips to the back 
of the cardboard to receive the roofing 
nails. Drive the large head roofing 
nails through the cardboard into the 
strips. Number each nail as indicated 
and the Ring Toss is ready to play. 
Boys, are you working on the toy 
for which you are going to submit pat- 
terns in next month’s Christmas Pres- 
ent Contest? It must be some toy that 
can be made from cigar box lumber. 
In order to assure mail reaching Mr. 
Solar promptly, all correspondence for 
him should a addressed to: Mr. 
Frank I. Solar, 19056 Gainsborough 
Road, R. F. D. No. 9, Box 140, Detroit, 
Michigan. Remember that letters re- 
questing information will not be an- 
swered unless a stamped addressed en- 


“FREE 


Half-Pound Box of 
NORMANDY 
CHOCOLATES 


Fi 
? 






—also plan whereby you 

can earn beautiful Platinum 

foieed Jewelled Bracelet 
atch, 


BECAUSE we want you to know the delicious good- 

~ ness of Normandy Candy, we will give youa great 
big half-pound box of assorted Normandy Chocolates. 
At the same time we will tell you how you can earn a 
beautiful Platinum finished, full jewelled movement 
Bracelet Watch just for distributing samples of the 
famous Normandy Chocolates among friends and ac- 
quaintances, 100,000 girls have already received 
watches and other valuable gifts from us. 


Write Today Only 60,000 half - pound 


A : a boxes are being given away 

in this unique offer. Be sure that you are one of the 

lucky girls. Write quick for your half-pound box of candy and full 

details of our plan to earn wonderful Bracelet Watch without a 

penny of cost to you. Send only 10c to cover postage, Address: 
HOME SUPPLY COMPANY 

Dept. 136-B 131 Duane Street, N. Y. C. 
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YOUTHTIME 


Malnourishment in youth- 
time predisposes to faulty 
development of body, bones 
and teeth, 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


is the food-tonic that brings 
rich vitamin-factors to the 
body that every child 

or adult needs, 


“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 
illustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many, 





Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 24-50 











of Paintings 
AT A COST WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY SCHOOL 


Order Artex Juniors, 2!2x3!% inches, the perfect little masterpieces 


Adopted by leading boards and 


schools throughout the country 





Angelico Madonna and Angels 
Artz Katwyk Orphanage 
Baertsoen View of Ghent 
Bastien-Lepage Joan of Are 

Bellini Madonna and Saints 
Blommers Preparing for Church 
Bonheur Horse Fair 

Botticelli Magnificat 

Breton Song of the Lark 
Burne-Jones Beggar Maid 


Madonna 

With Grandma 

The Breakfast 
Return to the Fold 
Tecebound 

Woman at Piano 
Between Two Fires 
The Angelus 

The Gleaners 
Church at Vernon 


Lippi 
MacEwen 
Manet 
Mauve 
Metealf 
Mieris 
Millet, IF’. D. 
Millet, J. F. 
Millet, J. F. 
Monet 











velope is enclosed. 


Carpaccio 
Carriere 
Cazin 
Chardin 
Church 
Constable 
Corot 
Correggio 
Daubigny 
David 
Doleci 
Durer 
Dyck 
East 


Gainsborough 


Goya 
Grabar 
Hals 
Hitchcock 
Hobbema 
Holbein 
Homer 
Hooch 
Inness 
Isreals 


pf 
Kemp- Welch 
Kisselowa 
Lancret 
Landseer 
Lavery 
Lawrence 
Lebrun 
Leibl 


Angel with Lute 
Home Work 

Hagar and Ishmael 
Kitchen Maid 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador 
The Valley Farm 
Dance of the Nymphs 
The Holy Night 
The Pool 

Madame Recamier 
St. Cecilia 

Hans Imhoff 
William II of Orange 
Evening-Algeciras 
The Blue Boy 

The Water Carrier 
Russian Winter 
The Jester 

Tulip Fields 

Avenue of Trees 
Merchant Gisze 
Woods Island Light 
Dutch Interior 

The Mill Pond 
Children of the Sea 
The Sheep-fold 
Belgian Farm 
Behind the Plow 
Russian Peasants 
The Dancer 

An Aristocrat 

On the Cliffs 

Mrs. Siddons 
Artist and Daughter 
Women in Church 





Murillo 
Murillo 
Puvis 
taphael 
taphael 
Rembrandt 
Rembrandt 
Renoir 
teynolds 
Romney 
Rossetti 
Rubens 
Ruisdael 
Sargent 
Sarto 
Sorolla 
Stuart 
Stuck 
Terborch 
Thayer 


Troyon 
Turner 
Ufer 
Uprka 
Velasquez 
Velde 
Vermeer 
Vinci 
Watteau 
Whistler 
Zorn 
Zuloaga 


Children of the Shell 
Pastry Eaters 

St. Genevieve 
Madonna of the Chair 
Sistine Madonna 
Polish Nobleman 
Saskia 

Paris Boulevards 
Age of Innocence 
Mrs. Robinson 

The Annunciation 
Self Portrait 

The Windmill 
Carnation Lily 
Madonna-Harpies 
Return of Fishermen 
George Washington 
Spring Dance 

The Concert 
Young Woman 
Dancing in a Ring 
Lavinia 

Venetian Waters 
Going to Market 
View of Venice 
The Solemn Pledge 
Going to Church 
Infanta Margarita 
The Cannon Shot 
View of Delft 
Mona Lisa 

The Tete 

The Artist’s Mother 
On the Stairs 
Consuelo 








Check off the subjects above you w: 
of $2.00 for the complete set of 90. 
One thousand or more $20.00 per 


int,—4 cents each. 


Special price 


100 (assorted as desired) $3.00; 


M. 


Every teacher should have the special text on Picture. Study (64 
pages, illustrated) by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which is based on and de- 
scribes and explains the ninety masterpieces listed above. 

Send $2.50 for both text and prints before making any plans for 
Art Study. No money in advance if ordered by school. 


Dept. S, 415 Madison Ave., 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Francis H. Robertson, Director 


New York, N. Y. 
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Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers 





November 1925 


Easier Work for Ay Foucher and Better Results for the Pupil with this New Set of Books 














Two 


Volumes 
Each 


8x 1014 
Inches 


Heavy | DENICES F 
Inter- for Teachers 
grain f 

Binding 


DEVICES, a 


leadchep 5. 


Voln ME 


Equal in 
Volume 
of Con- 
tents to 
at Least 

Five 
SS || Ordinary 

~ S Rac hil Sized 

768 Pages ~S Books 
Profusely Illustrated 


REASONABLE PRICES, EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 
AND MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


is $7.00 payable $1.00 with order 
Price of the Books Alone | nd $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 


next succeeding six meuthe. Teachers who prefer to remit 
in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 50 cents, 
making the net cash price $6.50. Use order blank below. 
Special Price of the two volume set of Material, Aids and 
nn Ef Devices for Teachers in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
$8.50 payable $1.50 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of 
each of the next succeeding seven months. A discount of 50 
cents is allowed for payment in full with order, making the 
net cash price $8.00. Use order blank below. 

OUR GUARANTEE moves order for Material, Aids and De- 
s for Teachers is accepted under an 
absolute guarantee that if ‘the books are not satisfactory to the 
purchaser in every sense, and we are notified to this effect 
within ten days of their delivery, we will refund at once the 
money advanced and give instructions for the return of the 
books at our expense. Could any guarantee be more fair? 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Date 192...... 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) ) Nashville, Tenn. ” San Francisco, Calif. 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, 
and enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of the squares 
below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

I am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on - 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.50. 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate by a cross (x) 


in one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 


I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding six months, making a total of $7.00. 


I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books 
are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me 
instructions for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the 
sum enclosed herewith will be refunded to me and my order cancelled. 






















Name 














Street or R. F. D.... 








HE two-volume set of books entitled Practical. Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
which we have published during the past ten years and of which more than 85,000 sets 
have been sold to teachers, has now been discontinued, and in its place we have pub- 

lished an entirely new and greatly improved set of books under the title of Material, Aids 


and Devices for Teachers. 

These new books are sure to appeal strongly to every teacher. They are prepared to give real help 
in all branches of school work and are so far superior to any books of the kind heretofore published, 
that they bid fair to become the standard reference work for the daily use and guidance of teachers. 


The first consideration in the publication of these books has been to make them of the greatest 

ig wed value and helpfulness to teachers in the grades and rural schools, and no effort or expense 

as been spared to accomplish this result. That we have achieved our aim, we believe the books 
themselves will testify. 

The second consideration has been to offer these books at a price so reasonable and on terms of 
payment so easy that every teacher will be enabled to procure them.. We feel confident that the 
prices and terms given below will be positive evidence that in this also we have succeeded. 

Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides a great abundance of just the ‘sort of practical plans 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only the newest 
and most approved methods are provided. These are not the product of a single writer, but are the result 
of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of them 
specialists in their respective branches, 

Any teacher will find that her work will be vastly easier and more enjoyable and that her advancement will 
be much more rapid and certain if she is equipped with Materiai, Aids and Devices for Teachers. That isn’t 
all. The pupils, too, will receive immeasurably greater benefit through the application to their lessons of the 
helps provided in these books. 

These books have been prepared by practical teachers who have long 
Preparation and Arrang ement been identified with the best in educational work. The contents are 
divided into twenty-eight Ps ara each being devoted to a particular branch of school work. Each volume 
is fully indexed, thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 
Ill tr: ti Hundreds of engravings, interspersed throughout the books, splendidly and effectively illus- 

USIFATIONS trate the text. The Picture Study Section contains eight large full color reproductions of 
famous paintings with complete study material. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in color. 

4 ° 4 Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, each 8 x 10% 
Size, Binding, Etc. inches, There are 384 pages in each volume with two columns of reading matter 
to the page. The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on heavy book paper, specially made to pro- 
duce the best results in printing. The binding is heavy Intergrain, giving a very attractive appearance and 
the durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period. 


The Wide Scope and Very Helpful Character of These 
Books Is Shown by the Following Outline of Contents: 


VOLUME I 


READING. Aids and devices for teaching both oral lessons. Devices for teaching grammar. Outlines 
and silent reading in all grades, Special emphasis for teaching various poems. 
on silent reading which is now so much stressed in pICTURE STUDY. Fight reproductions of famous 
schools. Phonic devices, reading games, and black- paintings in full color and several others in black 
board reading lessons also included. and white. All required on state courses of study. 

SPELLING. Ideas for motivating the study of spell- Full text giving story of the artist, study of the 
ing; suggestions for introducing variety into the picture, questions to ask pupils, and suggestions 
lessons; new methods of teaching. for correlation accompany the pictures. 

ARITHMETIC. Definite, concrete helps in teaching HYGIENE. Modern method of teaching health de- 
oral arithmetic, fractions, long division, percentage, veloped through posters, stories and dramatizations. 
and other branches of the subject. GYMNASTICS. A _ series of setting-up exercises 

GEOGRAPHY. Material for teaching both physical adaptable to all grades, fully illustrated, by William 
and industrial geography. Devices for relating P. Uhler, Jr., Supervisor of Physical Education, 
the subject to everyday life. Sand-table lessons Irvington, N. J. 
based on study of different countries. Many GAMES. Singing and folk games; story plays; in- 
geography stories about people of other lands. door and outdoor games. 

ag yee 3 oe ene —_— s aggre ge: ETHICS. Lessons in Ethics for each month of the 
lite ” Penal oom ee, of arena per od crag school year, with stories to illustrate each lesson. 
istery dramotuniion, * OPENING EXERCISES. Valuable suggestions with 

CIVICS. Teaching of citizenship in the lower grades, much seasonable material for each month. 
Outlines for teaching the subject in intermediate PROJECTS. Complete directions for carrying out 
grades. Detailed study of the Constitution for a great variety of projects in arithmetic, geog- 
grammar grades. raphy, history, nature study, ete. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Teaching of both SCHOOL LUNCHES. By Mary Agnes Davis, In- 
oral and written composition. Picture language structor Quantity Cookery, Teacher’s College, 


VOLUME Il 


PENMANSHIP. Forty-seven lessons with definite NATURE STUDY. Type lessons on various topics. 
directions to the teacher for each lesson. Illus- Outlines by seasons for different grades. By Robert 
trated by cuts showing positions and specimens of A. Greene, Geneseo State Normal School. 
handwriting. By A. N. Palmer of the Palmer )RAWING. Treats of: Materials and equipment; 
School of Writing, a recognized authority. blackboard, crayon, and water color work; perspec- 

STORY TELLING. A seasonable story for each tive; design; lettering; color. By John T. Lemos, 
month of the school year. Editor of School Arts Magazine and drawing in- 

BIRTHDAY STORIES. A birthday story for each _ Structor at Stanford University, = 
month giving the life of some famous person whose MANUAL ARTS. Simple, practical projects in wood- 
birthday occurs in that month. work, weaving, basketry and other construction 

DRAMATIZATION. How to dramatize stories; dram- work adapted to the use of elementary grade pupils. 
atizing for special programs; full dramatizations of POETRY. A large number and variety of poems 
several stories. appropriate for each month of the school year. 

SEAT WORK. This section gives abundant material Many appropriate for recitation purposes, 
for seat work of all kinds and includes much hand- PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Entertainment material 
work as well. Many patterns and illustrations. for all special days. Plays for instructive pur- 

SEWING. By Mary B. Grubb, Author of Industrial poses also, as safety, health, and better Speech. 
Primary Reader and When Mother Lets Us Make MUSIC. Twenty songs suitable for school use. A 
Gifts. Practical sewing projects for elementary large variety is introduced so that the teacher will 
schools. Fully illustrated .with diagrams, find songs appropriate for each month 


These Books Must Be Carefully Examined and Put to the Test of Actual Use in the School- 
room Before Their Real Value Can Be Appreciated. The Terms Under Which They 
Are Sold Make it Possible to Do This. Fill Out and Mail the Order Blank Today. © 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU. 
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Mark Twain 


(Continued from page 45) 


The boy’s care-free days came to 
a close when he was not quite twelve 
years old. His father died at this 
time. Sam felt very sorry that he 
had so often been disobedient and un- 
ruly. He promised his mother that he 
would try to be faithful, industrious, 
and upright, as his father had been. 
Mrs. Clemens felt sure that Sam 
would keep his word, for she knew 
that this boy had a serious side under 
all his love of fun-making. She 
proved to be quite right. 

Just before his death Judge Clem- 
ens had had to pay a large sum of 
money, because he had signed a note 
to oblige a neighbor. There was little 
property left. Orion, the oldest boy, 
was already at work. Pamela began 
to give music lessons, and Sam was 
apprenticed to learn the _ printer’s 
trade, so that he, too, might soon be 
a wage earner. 

He learned quickly, and, although 
brimming over with mischief, he was 
a good worker. He was steady and 
industrious, and always kind and 
truthful. Every day his employer let 
him go when he had finished his task, 
so that by three o’clock in the after- 
noon he was free to join the boys at 
the cave, or to perch himself on the 
bluff and dream of seeing the world 
from the pilot house of one of the 
river steamers. 

A way to know the world—not 
from the pilot house, to be sure, but 
one of the best ways—came to Sam 
Clemens one day as he left the office. 
A gust of wind whirled a scrap of pa- 
per almost into his hands. Being in- 
terested in printing, he picked it up 
and read it. 
tory of Joan of Arc. 
Sam was so sorry for the brave peas- 
ant girl who tried to save France from 
its enemies that he was determined to 
know the rest of her story. He read 
every scrap that he could find about 
her. From French history he went on 
to the history of other countries. He 
even began to study languages. 

The boy who at school had not been 
interested in books had become a read- 
er. From that time on, Sam Clemens 
loved books. Years later, Oxford, one 
of England’s most famous universities, 
gave the man who had had ‘no regular 
schooling after he was twelve years 
old, its very highest honorary degree. 

Sam Clemens, now a full-fledged 
printer, began to work for his brother 
Orion, who had bought a newspaper 
in Hannibal. Sam worked hard and 
well. He even tried his hand at writ- 
ing and one or two of his anecdotes 
were printed. Orion, however, was 
not a good business man, and Sam 
became discontented. He decided to 
go to visit his sister Pamela, who had 
married and was living in St. Louis, 
and get work there or even go far- 
ther east. . 

For the next three years Sam Clem- 
ens worked at the printer's trade in 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 
and again for his brother. Every- 
where he went the gay, lovable Sam 
made friends. Although always ready 
for merrymaking, his friends noticed 
that he usually carried a book under 
his arm, often a history, sometimes a 
novel by Dickens, or a story by Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Sam was still restless, however, 
eager for something new. He sud- 
denly decided that he would go to 
South America. He sgtarted, but on 
board the steamer ‘Paul Jones” on 
the Mississippi, the old longing to be 
a pilot got the better of him. In those 
days a pilot was a very important per- 
son. Learning to be a pilot was a 
difficult matter. One had to memorize 
every snag and sand bar of twelve 
hundred miles of waters. Often the 
bottom shifted suddenly and had to 
be learned all over again. A _ pilot 
received as high a salary as the Vice- 
President of the United States. 

How Sam Clemens’ “long talk’? in- 
duced Pilot Bixby to take the youth 
of twenty-one years of age on as a 
“cub” to learn the business of pilot- 
ing, he has told in his “Life on the 
Mississippi.” He put to work his fine 





It was a leaf from a his- | 
Tender-hearted | 
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memory and his determination, and 
conquered every crook and turn of 
the mighty river. 

Sam Clemens, the pilot, was a fine- 
looking well-dressed young man, al- 
ways ready with his joke. Frequently, 
when not at the wheel, he was busy 
writing. With his good salary, he 
could now send plenty of money to 
his mother. The outbreak of the Civil 
War, however, put an end to piloting 
on the Mississippi. 

Sam Clemens enlisted in a volunteer 
Missouri company with many of his 
boyhood chums. After the disband- 
ing of this company he decided to go 
west with his brother Orion who had 
obtained a government position in Ne- 
vada. It was not very long before the 
young man had exchanged the fine 
clothes and equally fine salary of the 
pilot for the flannel shirt and uncer- 
tain fortunes of the miner. 

He had begun to write letters for 
the newspapers under the name of 
“Josh,” and when the Enterprise of 
Virginia City, Nevada, offered him a 
regular position on its staff, he ac- 
cepted gladly, for he had had enough 
of mining. It was at this time that 
Samuel Clemens chose the pen name 
of Mark Twain. The river men had 
used these two words to tell the pilots 
of safe waters, and safe waters they 
proved for Sam Clemens. 

The mine, which the ex-pilot and 
his companion had abandoned, yielded 
soon afterwards gold worth thousands 
of dollars, but he took away with him 
something more valuable than a few 
nuggets. It was a fund of funny 
stories told by the miners about the 
camps. 
and published under the title of “The 
Jumping Frog,” made _ everybody 
laugh and ask, “Who is Mark Twain?” 
It was said afterwards that Mark 
Twain leaped into fame on the back 
of a jumping frog. 

From that time on, Mark Twain 
gave all his time to writing, lecturing, 
and traveling. Some of his_ best- 
known books are: “Innocents A- 
broad,” a very funny account of his 
trip around the world; “Life on the 
Mississippi,” telling of his pilot days; 
“Roughing It,” describing his mining 
experiences; “Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc’; and “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” For 
young people, among his_ best-loved 
books are: “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer,” “Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
“The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,” all tales of his own boyhood; 
and “The Prince and the Pauper,” a 
charming story of a kitchen boy who 
changed places with a prince. 

Mark Twain made a great fortune 
with his books and lectures. He lost 
it, too, because of his carelessness in 
money matters. However, he bravel 
set to work again and earned pent | 
to pay back every penny of his debts. 

If you should go to Hannibal, Miss- 
ouri, to-day, you would see a monu- 
ment erected to Mark Twain, and be 
able to visit his boyhood home which 
now belongs to the city. There is 
soon to be set up on Cardiff Hill in 
Hannibal a monument to Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain’s 
famous characters. Several other 
houses where he lived are still stand- 
ing—the large handsome home of his 
early married life, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and a house at 21 Fifth Ave- 
nue, in New York City, now marked 
with a tablet. At Elmira, New York, 
school girls and boys are always wel- 
come at the study, built like a pilot 
house, where he wrote many of his 
famous books. His name is to be 
found, also, in the Hall of Fame, at 
New York University, 

The boy who became famous under 
the name of Mark Twain could make 
people laugh and love him. These are 
rare gifts, indeed, for the world needs 
more laughter and love. 

AvuTHoR’s Note: Albert Bigelow Paine 
has written a delightful book which will 
tell much more about this very interest- 
ing man than does this short story. It is 
called “The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain” 
(Harper), and is based on a longer ac- 
count for older people. Mark Twain 
wrote his own “Autobiography,” too. The 
books which Mark Twain wrote about his 
own life will help you to know him better. 


One of these, which he retold | 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 


NO DEPOSIT—NOTHING DOWN 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


RS . 


Ss 
EEN vA 


fever 


Silent 
Model 
No. 8 





No Red Tape 
- No Delay 


Try this wonderful 
typewriter in your 
own home or office 
for 10 days with ab- 
solutely no expense 
or obligation to you 
whatsoever. Just fill 
out and mail the 
coupon for 10 days 
free trial—there is 


J 
" 4 
ha - 4 


no C. O.D.—no de- 
posit—you take no 
chance—no obliga- 


tion, We want you 
to convince yourself 
that this is the best 
buy you ever made, 
If you decide to keep 
it you have the ad- 


vantage of our re- 
markable new low 
price offer. Rent it 
a year and it’s yours. 


Greatest Typewriter Bargain 


THs is the greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. You 

cannot possibly realize the perfection of this beautiful, 
Long- Wearwa, Ball Bearing L, C. Smith until you have 
seen it and used it. When you see this wonderful type- 
writer you will appreciate our remarkable low price and 
easy terms. Our prices are lowest because we are the 
World’s largest exclusive dealers in L. C. Smith Type- 
writers. Every machine we sell is 100 per cent perfect. 
Lowest prices ever made on this machine—late style model 
—up-to-date—just like new—absclutely highest quality re- 
built, perfect adjustment and guaranteed for 5 years. The 
world famous Ball-Bearing L. C. Smith has set the stand- 
ard of quality and long service for over 20 years. Itisthe 
easiest running and longest wearing typewriter ever built. 
You cannot buy a typewriter at anywhere near this price 
that will give you as many years of service and complete 
satisfaction, 


REMARKABLE NEW SPECIAL OFFER 











Just mail the Free Trial Coupon. This brings the typewriter to you 
for 10 days trial with absolutely no obligation to you whatsoever, 
If you decide to keep it, send us only $3—then only $5 a month 
untilour special price of $66.20 is paid (cash price $61.70), If you 
don’t believe it isthe greatest bargain you ever saw, just return it 
at our expense, 
FREE TO YOU NOW 

Each tynewriter has all late style features and modern operating 
conveniences with everything complete : Tools, Waterproof Cover, 
Operating Book and Instructions—Complete Course of Lessons in 
Touch Typewriting—notiing extra to buy. 


5-Year Written Guarantee with Each Machine 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


FREE TRIAL COUPON—BRINGS THIS L. C. SMITH 





SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, ship me the Late Style Silent Model L. C. Smith Typewriter for 10 days free trial. 


to keep it I will send you $3 at the end of 10 days—then $5 monthly until the balance of $63.20 is paid, title to re- 


main in you until then. 


If I decide | 


If, for any reason, I decide not to keep it I will returnit to you promptly within ten days, 


| NamM@ecccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccevcccoctccceceeccs BAAIGEEs ceccccecdésdcecccsccecccececosoosseue cece 


City. ccccsccccccccecee sovcceceeresece State... ccccccccscccccccvcees Employer. -secsecceceeeeeseeeseeeeceenesene | 











XMAS NAME PENCILS — §SiIiiIIIi 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


See page 22. 
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24 CHRISTMAS CARDS $1.00 


Six beautiful new designs embossed in colors. Choice 
sentiments, 24 envelopes to match. Your name, if de- 
sired, oneach cardif ordered before Nov. 15th. Regular 
$2.40 value for $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

WOOLVERTON’S, Dept. NI, Cedar Falls, lowa. 






for selling 36 pkgs. Chewing Gum _ at 
5e. a pkg. Rifle first class. When sold return 
our $1.80 and we will send rifle, all postage 
prepaid. Bluine Mfg. Co., 506 Mill St.,Concord Jct.,Mass. 
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10 DAYS 
» FREE TRIAL Ny 
o~ No.1. The 2 ‘ 
“Butterfly” Fiery blue white (// 
perfect cutdiamond. 18k.white 
y d hand engraved and pierced ring. \} 
$62.50—$2 Down—only $1.50 a week. |} 
No. 2. “Vassar”. Artistically plereod 
lace work design. 18k, white Fold. erfect 
ut blue white diamond. $37.50—$2 Down 
—only $1.00 a week. 
No.3. “‘Cluster’’. 7 fine white diamonds 
set in platinum. Resembles $760 solitaire. |), 
NA 1 Rare pena $52.50 —\,, 


SS 





AMONDS 


} Diamonds 
Watches Jewelry 
$10 to $1000 
on easy terms, 


turn ring within 10 days and we will 
| Wonderful values f) refund your $2. You take no el 


See a wee 
—<H A277 Sa 
—E=7N3-a =: 
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Man’s 14k: 
Ny) green gold massivering. 18k.white 
}} gold top. Fiery blue white diamond. 
/ $57.50 —$2 Down--$1.50 a week. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Easy for you to own or giveasa gift any of | 
these handsome rings. Simply send $2. 
We will send ring you select on 10 days’ bys 
(pAltrial. Only if satisfied, make weekly 
MW, payments until balance is paid. If youdo 
not agree it is an amazing ba 


Guarantee 
Bond with 

















{Dept. B55 MPN LICN MAC LLA CEE Every Ring.| 
HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Raise funds for your School, Christian , : 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.I.-4, Jersey City, N. J. 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- . , 
mints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Send «+eee. packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice. Sell for 6c. Everybody has = £ aaa 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | ****- Peppermint — seeee Yeast eevee Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED -eee Wintergreen .2..Clove” ....Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in Name «..ccccccccccccccccccccccces sovcccccooos 
any quantities and any assortment of 
flavors. Street .ccccccccccccccccecccvesscsvcvesessereses 
For For For - - : 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. CityecccccccccccccsecereceeessPtatOsccccccscees 
Sells For - - - $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 BehOOle sc rvcccccccccscccsescvcccccecscccsesesece 
Costs You- - - 9.00 13,50 26.00 - 
paeunssss. 206 Church ..ccccccccccsccvccscccccsccccccccccccces 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 DORR sicccanccecocsoeses Society..+sseeceeeees 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc:, Desk N.I.-4, Jersey City, N. J. SMGbMNAU chcacdscanctocecaasaceceuaaacseenaa’ 


























How Young Is a 
“Youthful Step”? 


How is it that some folks who are 
not so young have a sprightly, youth- 
ful step, while others, years younger, 
seem to use more effort in getting 
about? 


Authorities say that everyone should 
walk with ease. They tell us that Na- 
ture puts a- “spring” in every foot- 
arch, a spring of sturdy, flexible mus- 
cles; that a springy, youthful step is 
best preserved by walking and work- 
ing in well-fitting, flexible shoes that 
permit the feet to function normally 
and renew strength naturally during 
the ordinary course of an active day. 


Feet that are bound in _ rigid, 
wrongly designed shoes age rapidly 
because the muscles cannot flex and 
benefit by exercise. Pressure at the 
wrong points irritates and distorts. 
Toes bunch. Circulation is impeded. 
The arch of the foot, unable to flex, 
gradually loses its original spring. 
When the feet are so abused it is hard 
to feel young. 


Cantilevers are the shoes that give 
you flexible support and encourage 
you to walk as Nature intended that 
you should. The all-leather arch, the 
scientifically designed heel, the 
straight inner line, induce you to toe 
straight ahead, the natural way of 
walking. The weight of the body is 
thus distributed evenly over your 
foot and a correct posture is assumed. 
In Cantilevers, tasks seem lighter 
and grace becomes natural. Walking, 
working or playing, your feet respond 
readily with a “youthful step” that 
others envy. 


You will accomplish much in com- 
fortable Cantilevers. You will de- 
rive satisfaction in their trim, good 
looking lines, their fine leathers and 
modishly rounded toes. Go to the 


nearest Cantilever shoe dealer and in- 
spect the new Cantilever styles for 
Fall. 
write 
Burt Co., 402 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


antilever 


If you do not know the address, 
the manufacturers, Morse & 
Willoughby Ave., 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


The bat’s fur is of the softest tex- 
ture, silkier, fluffer than moleskin. 
His arms and hands have been trans- 
formed into wings that fold compactly; 
wings so sensitive to the slightest vi- 
bration that a bat, blinded in his tiniest 
beads of eyes, and bereft of the sense 
of smell, may fly with ease in a room 
strung with strings. He will flutter 
among them, dodging them just as if 
possessed . of all his powers. The 
wings, no doubt, help him in detecting 
the presence of his prey, the myriads 
of insects that swarm in the twilight. 

To me, the bat is one of the most 
interesting of animals. Although it re- 
sembles a bird in its ability to fly, it 
is a mammal, for its young are born 
alive and it suckles them. Its breast- 
bone is keeled like that of a bird, but 
its wings are very different. They can 
be folded up as you would a fan. Other 


Selecting the Best Teacher 


(Continued from page 30) 


leaders in the great enterprise of 
molding character. 

After a careful examination of hun- 
dreds of applications for all types of 
teaching positions, one is led at times 
to wonder whether the teacher really 
cares much about the appointment. 

One application form has the follow- 
ing statement at the top, printed in 
bold-faced type: “The accuracy and 
completeness with which this blank is 
filled out will be factors in the con- 
sideration of the applicant for ap- 
pointment.” It would seem that such 
a statement would be superfluous when 
the only possible reason for submit- 
ting this application is that a teacher 
desires to prove her ability to fill a 
position, and to show that she is 
worthy of the thing which she seeks. 

It is almost incredible that a per- 
son who is endeavoring to convince a 
superintendent that she is a desirable 
teacher, and that she is able to guide 
the children committed to her direction 
into right habits of thought and study, 
should show the absolute disregard for 
accuracy that we find in some of the 
papers examined. This is not the rule, 
I am glad to say, but the cases of such 
carelessness are too frequent to _be 
overlooked in any discussion relating 
to the very important business of mak- 
ing application for teaching positions. 





One teacher gives as the city of her 
birth, America, The same teacher 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


mammals have strong hind legs and 
feet, but the bat’s fore limbs are much 
the stronger. Indeed, the feet proper 
are practically useless for walking. 
The bat’s peculiar flight led the Eng- 
lish and the Germans to speak of it as 
a “flitting mouse.” It cannot fly as 
swiftly as a bird, and its flight is most- 
ly of an up-and-down sort. Its senses, 
especially that of touch, are acute. 
The membranes of its ears, nose, and 
wings are fillled with fine nerves which 
seem to warn their owner of the pres- 
ence of objects which have not even 
been touched. The saying “as blind 
as a bat” is misleading, for the bat has 
keen eyes, though small ones. 
Because they can fly, bats have 
reached parts of the world where 
other mammals never came till brought 
by man—New Zealand, for example. 
The bats we know always sally forth 
at dusk to hunt for food. The hours 
of daylight they spend in eaves, ruins, 
hollow trees, garrets, or caverns. 
When cold weather approaches, they 
seek some retreat where they hang in 
a half-torpid condition until spring. 


points were marked “Important” in 
red ink, but even with this rather 
pointed suggestion I find that out of a 
random selection of one hundred appli- 
cations, it was necessary to return 
seven because these same items had 
been overlooked. 

I am sure such conditions could not 
be if teachers realized how carefully 
their papers are considered and how 
much is told by the manner in which 
they prepare their records. 

In addition to the facts the teacher 
gives about herself there are the 
statements made by others. Most 
school systems have found that letters 
containing general opinions are not 
satisfactory, partly because they us- 
ually do not give the specific informa- 
tion needed and partly because such 
statements about one teacher are not 
comparable with those given by some- 
one else about other applicants. For 
these reasons a form listing certain 
definite qualifications which every 
teacher must possess in some degree 
and which may be measured (at least 
to the extent that she may be said to 
be superior, average, or poor) has been 
found to serve the purpose as clearly 
as any means yet devised. 

As a part of the information regu- 
larly secured from those who know a 
teacher and her work, a confidential 
record is always requested by us. 
Such a record is obtained not only 
from the five or more persons to whom 
the teacher refers but whenever possi- 
ble from others who, in our opinion, 


A CONFIDENTIAL REcoRD BASED UPON ACQUAINTANCE 


(Check thus—X) 





Superior] Average} Average] Average 


Above | Below 
Poor 





. Character —.. 
Be 8 0, ae ROS See Nr 
. Sympathetic relations to pupils and 
ae ae ae eR eee 
Scholarship ___.... ee 
instractional kill —..........-___...___. ee 
Health oe ore 
- initiative 
- Success in discipline.___________ 
. Appropriateness and taste in dress... 
. Willingness to accept and ability to 
carry responsibility — 
LE EEE I Sens ee eee 
. Effort toward professional growth 
. Disposition and ability to cooperate 
with associates - a Sa REA. 5 
. Interest in community life... 
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. With your present knowledge would you be willing to employ this 


applicant in a school for the success of which you are responsible?...... 


says that she attended the secondary 
schools for 86 years. We may assume, 
of course, that she was in high school 
for 36 months. 

In the teaching of composition and 
spelling, could you trust a person who, 
stating that she has specialized in the 
study of English, writes that she 
wishes to leave her present position 
because the salary is “to low’? 

During about five months, approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the ap- 
plication blanks were returned because 
they had not been accurately and com- 
pletely filled out. Finally certain 











should be able to supply ratings. 
Space does not permit an analysis 
of the characteristics listed above. It 
may prove helpful to you, however, 
if you will try to give yourself a fair 
rating on each of the fifteen points. 
Then ask yourself how five or ten 
others who know you, your habits, 
your tendencies and your ability would 
rate you. What chance do you think 
you would have when your records are 
compared with those of a hundred 
others who are competing with you in 
the race for first place? 
(Continued on page 103) 
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A gift of 
health 





THANKSGIVING and Christmas mean 
special holiday preparations both 
at school and at home 


The girls in your cooking classes 
will be enthusiastic over making 
fruit cake and plum pudding. 

Why not mix health with the 
fruit and spices this year and pre- 
pare these holiday foods with 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN! The cakes 


and puddings can be made several 
weeks before time and stored until 
needed. Wrap each one in waxed 
paper, then in tissue paper and tie 
with bright ribbons. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN Plum Pudding 


% pound raisins, % pound candied orange 
peel, % pound citron (candied), % cup 
chopped suet (% pound), | cup dry bread 
crumbs, | cup brown sugar, 4 eggs, 14 cup 
flour, 114 teaspoons nutmeg, 1% teaspoons 
cinnamon, 44 teaspoon salt, % cup ALL- 
BRAN, % cup liquid (milk or fruit juice). 

Wash and dry raisins. Cut candied peel 
and citron fine and dredge all fruit in half of 
the flour. Then mix suet, bread crumbs and 
sugar together and add beaten eggs. Sift 
flour, spices and salt and add to other mix- 
ture, then add the ALL-BRAN and liquid. 
Put in greased molds. Cover with waxed 
paper and steam for three hours. Yield: 
Round pudding 10x3 inches. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN Fruit Cake 


1 cup shortening, 2 cups brown sugar, 4 eggs, 
% pound currants, 11% pounds raisins, 4 
pound candied orange peel, 144 pound almonds, 
% cup ALL-BRAN, 2 cups flour, % teaspoon 
nutmeg, 34 teaspoon cloves, | teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon soda, 1% teaspoon salt. 
Cream shortening and sugar and add well- 
beaten yolks—then fold in stiffly beaten 
whites. Wash and dry currants and raisins. 
Cut orange peel in fine pieces and dredge all 
the fruit in about half the flour. Blanch al- 
monds and cut in shreds. Crisp in oven and 
add to other mixture together with ALL- 
BRAN. Add remaining flour which has been 
sifted with spices, salt and soda. Put in 
greased tin and cover tightly with waxed 
paper. Steam for three hours. Yield: Cake 
9 inches in diameter and 4 4 inches in thickness. 


Write for other health recipes and pamphlets 


KELLOGG COMPANY eat 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Home Economics Department 


Please send me .......s0008 copies of the 
following pamphlets— 


Three Meals a Day Milk and Cereals 
Breakfasts ALL-BRAN Recipes 


Bottle Exhibit showing manufacture of 
Kellogg’s products 





Name a 





Street 





City State 


in nn sn smn men ina aeons 





The Kellogg cereals—Corn 
Flakes, Pep, Krumbles and ALL- 
BRAN—are famous for their 
flavor. The Kellogg “kitchens” 
prepare breakfast for over a million 
families daily. 
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A Valuable New Teaching Aid 


INSTRUCTOR 
Picture Studies 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MARY E. OWEN 








Enables Teachers to 
Give Their Pupils 
ALL of the Benefits 
of Picture Study 


ERE is a picture study 
method based upon the 
experience of many 

teachers, This experience 
has shown that the follow- 
ing things are necessary to 
give pupils all of the bene- 
fits to be derived from pic- 
ture study. 

You must have the pic- 
ture in full color to get all 
of its charm and it must be 





INSTRUCTOR 
PICTURE 
STUDIES 


of a size that can be seen 
well by the whole class. 1 Te Balloon 

You must have a story of Ma dedaper’ ak 
the picture told in a way ¢ of Innocence” 
that will arouse and hold the La abatray 4 
interest of the children. EA.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Dignity and Impudence 


: You must have material : DANSVILLE. NY. : : u.s igate Gonstitution i 
for questions to help the pu- es ‘ 
pils understand the picture. : | 
: And with an_ under- 
standing of the _ picture 
comes an interest in the : 
artist. So you must also have the story of the artist to present to the pupils. 

Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written upon 
the blackboarrd as suggestive subjects for short compositions in English. In 
this work it will be very helpful to the pupils to have small reproductions of 
the pictures for their individual use. 

The Instructor Picture Studies fulfills all of the above requirements and 
supplies the material in convenient and attractive form as described below. 


[WHAT THIS PORTFOLIO CONTAINS] 


Full Color Reproductions of the following 8 famous paintings, each on a separate 
sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches: 
The Torn Hat—Sully Song of the Lark—Breton 
By the River—Lerolle Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
Old Ironsides—Johnson Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
The Balloon—Dupre Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 














Each picture is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper on the inside 
pages of which are printed the story of the picture, story 
of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, ete. 


Also enclosed in the folder containing each color print, are 48 minia- 
ture halftone reproductions of the painting for the teacher to 
distribute to the pupils. (An aggregate of 384 
miniature pictures in the eight folders.) 


All of the above enclosed in a handsome portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper, as illustrated, size 10 x 138 inches, 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the 
magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teach- 
ers everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of the mag- 
azines containing them have prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid] 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
Order Now and Pay January 15th If More Convenient. See Page 2. 


The Instructor Picture Studies - - - - $1.50) Both $3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 


NOTE: By taking advantage of the above combination offer you will receive from “The 
Instructor Picture Studies” and from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a total of 16 different reproductions of famous paintings, all in the full colors of the orig- 
inals, together with the complete material for use in the study of these pictures. (There 
are actually 18 pictures in all—8 in the “Instructor Picture Studies’ portfolio and 10 in 
the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans—but the pictures appearing on the 
covers of the magazine for September and October are included in the portfolio.) 


The Instructor Picture Studies 31.00 Oaly $2 .20 The Instructor Picture Studies $1.50 ) All $3 95 


The Pathfinder, 1 year - - $1.00/ Only Tee Pathlindee eae S00 | Only 


Order from Office Nearest to You 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Two Warblers 


(Continued from page 49) 


ican birds. While feeding among the 
myrtle bushes, it has a way of skip- 
ping about with hanging wings. 

Audubon’s warbler is _ slightly 
larger than the myrtle warbler, but 
resembles it in many respects. In- 
stead of four yellow patches it has 
five, the fifth being on the throat. 
So, if you are in doubt as to which of 
the two you are looking at, remember 
that the throat is always white in the 
eastern species and always yellow in 
the western. These two warblers are 
often found in the same territory dur- 
ing the fall migration, but their breed- 
ing ranges are widely separated. 

The range of Audubon’s warbler 
extends from sea-level to timber line, 
and it is as much at home in city 
parks and shade trees about the house 
as in the highest mountains. A great 
many linger long after the heyday of 
springtime, paying no attention to the 
waning of the year, and finding pleas- 
ure in October sunshine as well as in 
November rains. A number remain 
all the year round, in the State of 
Washington, for instance, and are 
busy feeding their young while the 
recent arrivals from the South are 
still lounging through the trees. April 
is the typical nesting month for those 
who stayed behind when the others 
went south. The nestiiug season of 
the species is from April until June. 
They raise two broods. 

Audubon’s warbler builds a good 
nest, deeply cup-shaped, and with a 
slightly inturned brim. It is made of 
bark and sagebrush twigs, with an in- 
nermost lining of horsehair, after 
which comes a thicl: lining of feathers 
—those of the Oregon ruffed grouse, 
Franklin’s grouse, ptarmigan, and so 
forth. Little or no attempt is made 
to conceal the nest, and they build in 
coniferous trees, on the outer limbs, 
from three to thirty feet up. The 
birds return to their chosen nesting 
haunts year after year. 

Some bird students contend that 
the female of this species does all the 
work of nest-building while the male 
cheers her labors with his song. Other 
students stoutly maintain that the 
nest-building habits of this bird are 
no different from those of other 
warblers, and that the pair work side 
by side while constructing the nest 
and while caring for the young, whom 
they feed even after leaving the nest. 

The upper parts of Audubon’s 
warbler are a clear bluish ash, streak- 
ed with black. Its wings are blackish, 
with broad white patches and gray or 
white edges, and its under-feathers 
are white. The bill and the feet are 
black. The plumage of the female is 
duller and the yellow is paler; more- 
over, it lacks the crown patch, though 
the feathers on the crown are tinged 
with yellow at the base. 

Audubon’s warbler is our very good 
friend as he is an expert and indus- 
trious flycatcher. It is most interest- 
ing to watch him zigzagging through 
the air after his prey. His tchip is 
almost indistinguishable from that of 
his eastern relative, but a glimpse of 
his yellow throat is enough to estab- 
lish his identity. His song is pleas- 
ing, though surprisingly feeble. In 
winter he frequents orchards, gar- 
dens, and dooryards. 


Questions to Answer 


How numerous are the warblers? 

How large are they? 

Describe the plumage of the myrtle 
warbler. 

What is the difference in appearance 
between the myrtle warbler and Au- 
dubon’s? 

How do the nests of these warblers 
differ? 

Do warblers take good care of their 
young? 

What do warblers eat? 

How did the myrtle warblers get 
their name? 

Where do most of the warblers live 
in winter? In summer? 

Do you think that the warblers 
should be protected? Why? 
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A Tiny Piece of Leather 


(Continued from page 53) 


In the last room of the beamhouse 
the bating was done. Here the guests 
saw the skins being transferred to a 
paddle vat which contained bate liquor. 
Bating is done to complete the cleans- 
ing process and to make the skins 
softer and less elastic. After the 
bating, the skins are given another 
washing. They are then sorted and 
are ready to be tanned, if vegetable 
leather is required. If chrome tanned 
leather is to be made, the skins are 
pickled before tanning. 

The boys followed Mr. Grovel and 
their father into a large building fill- 
ed with many enormous vats in par- 
allel lines. They could see great re- 
volving paddles in each of the vats. 

“These are filled with a tanning 
solution,” explained Mr. Grovel, “and 
the skins are put into them and kept 
there for seven or eight hours a day, 
being turned constantly. Each day 
the solution is changed for a stronger 
one until the skins are completely 
tanned. 

“Why must they be turned so 
much?” asked Lowell. 

“So that they will tan evenly. We 
use several different solutions to tan 
leather, depending on the kind of 
leather we want. Some we tan in a 
solution of chemicals, and others in 
solutions of sumac, quebracho, gam- 
bier, palmetto roots, oak, hemlock, 
chestnut, and other vegetable prod- 
ucts. These ingredients are first 
ground up fine and then steeped in 
water and poured into vats.” 

“How long do you leave the skins 
in the vats?” asked the boys’ father. 

“Usually from seventeen to eigh- 
teen days,’ returned Mr. Grovel. 
“Then the skins are taken out and 
sorted, each being stamped with a 
letter or number for identification 
purposes. They are then ready to be 
taken to the handling pits, which I 
will shaw you.” 

Once more the boys followed their 
father and Mr. Grovel, and came to a 
place where many skins were being 
laid flat, one on top of another, in a 
liquid. 

“They are left in this liquid from 
seven to eight weeks,” observed Mr. 
Grovel. “After they are washed, 
they are fat-liquored, which is simply 
working the skins about in a mixture 
of oils and greases until they become 
quite soft.” 

Is the fat-liquoring done by hand?” 
questioned Lowell. 

“No, the oils and greases are put 
into great drums with revolving 
paddles, and the skins are turned 
around and around in them until the 
oil is evenly distributed over them. 
They are then hung up to dry. When 
they have absorbed all of the oil, 
their tanning is completed. They are 
placed in piles with a layer of powder- 
ed bark between each two skins.” 

“Are the skins now called leather?” 
asked Lowell. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Grovel, “but 
they have to go through certain fin- 
ishing processes. Split hides are 
shaved on shaving machines, which 
remove all shreds of flesh and make 
the hides smooth. Some of the leather 
we dye, either by machinery or by 
hand. After being dyed, it is 
stretched and tacked on boards, later 
being hung in a _ steam-heated or 
open-air room.” 

“Is the leather then ready for 
market?”’ questioned Schuyler. 

“Not quite, for the leather must be 
rolled by machinery, as you see the 
men doing here, until it is soft enough 
to work with. - This is called staking 
and is done on staking machines. 
After that the leather must be 
stretched out on benches and smooth- 
ed with pieces of hard rubber. Then 
the rough edges are trimmed away. 
These bits we sell to factories where 
they are made into washers and many 
other things. Nothing is wasted 
in our tanneries. After the trim- 
ming is done, various finishes are 
given to the leather.” 

“What are those men_ doing?” 
asked Lowell, as he looked into a 
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room and saw men working on Iczther 
with curved boards which had cork 
surfaces, 

“They are skilled workers,” an- 
swered Mr. Grovel, “who are grain- 
ing leather, and are checking it into 
tiny squares. This is hard work and 
is done only by our most experienced 
men. The men who are putting the 
leather through those rollers are mak- 
ing gun metal leather. The rollers 
blacken, iron, and oil the leather. 
There are various other kinds of 
leather and each requires a different 
treatment.” 

“How much work and skill it re- 
quires to make a piece of leather!” 
observed Lowell, thoughtfully, as he 
climbed into the car for the home- 
ward trip. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 48) 


carefully. Your umbrella is left to 
drip outside, not on someone’s floor; 
and so with a raincoat. Snow should 
be carefully brushed off one’s clothing 
before. entering. In summer one 
brushes off the dust before entering. 
Dust in the air is bad for us to breathe. 
A thoroughbred cleans his shoes before 
coming inside. 

“A thoroughbred is anxious to form 
habits which make for the comfort 
and safety of others. Have you ever 
sat in school near someone who had 
been eating onions? Did you enjoy it? 
If we eat onions would it not be kinder, 
for the sake of others, to do so at 
night? Have you ever sat at a movie 
show, perhaps, near someone who had 
used so much perfume that the odor 
was sickening? It is poor taste and 
offensive to others to have more than 
the faintest odor about one’s self. 

Have you been obliged to be near 
people who were coughing or sneezing 
continually? Very probably you had a 
cold yourself in a few days in conse- 
quence. Can you be very, very partic- 
ular, when you have a cold, to keep 
away from others—three feet away? 
Can you remember not to kiss even 
Mother or Father? Often they take a 
serious cold from your slight one. If 
you must cough or sneeze when you 
are with others, can you make it a 
never-failing habit to cover your mouth 
entirely with your handkerchief? You 
must do so for the safety of others. 

“It is not plucky or sensible to come 
to school when you are sick with a 
cold; it is better to stay at home in 
bed, thus avoiding serious illness your- 
self and refraining from exposing 
others unnecessarily. Among our per- 
sonal habits, then, we will note: A 
thoroughbred keeps away from others 
when he has a cold. A thoroughbred 
coughs or sneezes into his handker- 
chief. 

“One should always try to avoid us- 
ing public drinking cups in order not 
to get or to give germs. If you must 
use one do not place the rim between 
your lips; place it on the chin just un- 
der the lower lip. By doing so your 
lips do not touch the cup, but only the 
water inside and you are not so apt 
either to leave germs upon the cup or 
to take them from it. Never bite an- 
other person’s apple or candy, or eat 
with his spoon or fork. Do not put 
pencils into your mouth—there may be 
germs upon them, or you may leave 
germs there. For the same reason, do 
not wet your thumb in turning "the 
pages of a book. Never use another 
person’s hair brush or comb—you may 
catch his dandruff or give him yours. 
A thoroughbred remembers about 
germs in eating end drinking. A 
en uses his own toilet arti- 
cles. 

“We may be sure that a person who 
learns to be clean with a thorough- 
bred’s cleanliness will also be clean- 
minded and clean-lipped. He will not 
let foul words come from his lips any 
more than he would cough in a person’s 
face. He will no more think of listen- 
ing to unclean stories or watching un- 
clean acts than he would think of let- 
ting his body go dirty. When such 
things distress him like physical dirt, 
then one has become a thoroughbred. 
A thoroughbred is clean-minded and 
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Correlations 
BOOKLETS. 

Let the children copy the above 
rules upon a page in their etiquette 
booklets devoted to “The Personal 
Habits of a Thoroughbred.” 

Let them illustrate in their books of 
drawings and cuttings habits we must 
form for the sake of the comfort and 
safety of others. 


BLACKBOARD MotTTo. 


Cleanliness is indeed next to godli- 
ness.—John Wesley. 


Memory Gems. 

All-enduring cleanliness, 

Virtue next to godliness, 

Easiest, cheapest, needful’st duty 

To the "ody, health and beauty. 

Who that’s human would refuse it, 

When a little water does it? 
—Charles and Mary Lamb. 


Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there; 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 
Deeds that are noble, good and true; 
Busy with them the long day 


through. 
—Ellen P. Allerton. 


A Girl Scout is clean in thought, 
word, and deed.—Girl Scout Laws. 

Cleanliness of body was ever deem- 
ed to proceed from a due reverence to 
God.—Girl Scout Laws. 


Bibliography 
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“Tom, the Water Baby,” in The 
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Improving Rural Schools by 


Standardization 
(Continued from page 31) 


is a sufficient number of inspectors to 
insure careful and frequent rating of 
the schools appiying for standardiza- 
tion. In Iowa it has been impossible 
during the past few years to provide 
any inspection from the State Depart- 
ment of Education because of insuffi- 
cient funds. As a result, the only in- 
spection possible for the schools has 
been that given by the county super- 
intendents. This means that there 
have been many different standards. 
Because of this, the advance of the 
work has been difficult. 

The State of Oklahoma is solving 
the problem of securing sufficient in- 
spection for scoring the _ schools 
through the aid of the six State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. Each one of these 
Teachers’ Colleges has a member of 
the faculty known as a district rural 
supervisor, who spends much time as- 
sisting the three rural school super- 
visors from the State Department of 
Education in checking up standard 
schools. 

The Missouri State Department of 
Education has five rural school in- 
spectors, one located in each Teach- 
ers’ College district, who inspect 
schools applying for standardization 
in their respective districts, 


Reports issued by state depart- 
ments of education contain  state- 
ments showing that standardization 


has not only improved the physical 
conditions of the small rural schools, 
but that it has raised the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, increased school at- 
tendance, and _ stimulated patrons, 
school officers, and pupils to a desire 
for more efficient schools. 

State and county superintendents 
urge frequently that score cards be 
hung on the walls of the schoolrooms 
so that pupils, teachers, and patrons 





$1140 to $3300 YEAR 
WANT A GOV’T JOB? 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J251, Rochester, N. Y., for free 








clean-lipped.” 





list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 
examination coaching, 









Help Your 
School Children 


Get a 


35c 
TOOTH BRUSH 


for 


Only 10c 


Special Introductory Offer 








TEACHERS! We ask your cooperation 
in our nation-wide educational campaign 
in behalf of the millions of school children 


who have defective teeth, due to neglect 
or improper use of tooth brushes, 


Health authorities estimate that sixty to 


seventy per cent of all school children have 
defective teeth in serious need of atten- 
tion. Physicians attribute many forms of 


illness in adults to neglected, decayed and 
ulcerated tecth, 


Decay and danger to teeth and health lurk 
in the 30 spaces py the teeth. But 
it is now possible to pei ate and elean 
these hard-to-reach “pockets” in a simple 
common sense way. 


new NORTH RIDGE 
“ROTARY 
W. A 99 
TOOTH BRUSH 


Cleans Betlveen the Teeth 


Just as the Dentists Do 
The North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush, thru the 


natural rotary action, gets into the crevices be- 
tween the teeth with an up-and-down move- 
ment which dentists recommend as the correct 


and scientific way to get teeth thoroughly clean, 
School teachers can do a great service by co- 


operating in this movement to give children a, 
chance to learn the correct method and keep 
their teeth clean for 10 cents. Have your chil- 
dren bring their dimes so you can sen the 
full amount with your order. We will ship 
only to teachers who give us the name of the 
President of the school board and who order 
not less than 25 brushes, 

Over 1600 teachers ordered Rotary tooth 
brushes from the first ad that appeared in this 
magazine, supplying 50,000 children. Hun- 
dreds of splendid endorsements from teachers 


have already reached us. 


Order at once. Supply limited to 59,000 per 
month because of factory capacity being overs 
taxed ‘with all styles of sanitary brushes. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., INC. 
Dept. E, Freeport, Ill. 





Order Coupon 
Please send me ............ new NORTH RIDGE Rotary 
Way Tooth Brushes at special introductory price of 
10¢ each. Enclosed remittance of .... « Batis- 


faction guaranteed. 
ERT NE cicucinencuidlb initia Aiventindénibbaiiaeeined 


Street Address ...... 





NEY sntadanndiniuninisunsictadeasinatbiiaes State 
Name of President of School Board 
poo er cnmnreienienninmnnennt 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








VALUABLE HELPS FOR TEACHERS | 


Order NOW at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER and Pay January 15th If More Convenient. 


November 1925 





See Credit Offer on Page 2. 








ony Day Plans 









require much time and 







of necessary books. 







the intent that essential 

























stories about them, etc. 







Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. 












FOR TEACHERS OF 
ALL THE GRADES 


A set of three volumes supplying 
just the material that teachers need in 
their every day work to make their les- 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which 


find and which the teacher 
unable to procure because of the lack 


The common school subjects are pre- 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with 


be unconsciously absorbed through the 
medium of natural interests. 


material is in the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, 
music, biographies, reproductions of famous paintings with 


Three volumes totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. 
With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


400 Games 


A new 





research to 
is often 


pa 


occasion. 
door gam 


facts shall 
purposes 














Each volume deals ‘with the work of need at any time. 
one of the three seasons (Volume I— The introduction to each chapter 
Autumn, Volume II—Winter, Volume serves as a guide to the games and 
IlI—Spring) and capitalizes the in- gives other valuable information. Dia- 
terests uppermost at those times. The grams and illustrations aid in making 


game; and (2) according to age 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 





ily for teachers. 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, 


physical or mental effort; 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 


every kind of game that teachers may 


clear the plan of many of the games. 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 


320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


game book prepared primar- 
Full instructions are 


purpose and 
There are indoor and out- 
es; games calling for either 
games in 


in classroom work; in fact 








Pedagogical Pep—- 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. 
tically every phase of a_ teacher’s 
work. There are plans for making all 


of the various 


younger pupils 


deportment ; for 


graph, 
ment for the sc 








In the index each game 


to which best adapted. 
Price 





ods and devices. 


able seat work; 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 


They, cover prac- 


school subjects inter- 


esting to the pupils; for keeping the 


employed with profit- 
for promoting punc- 


solving the discipline 


problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
library or other needed equip- 


hool; for enlisting the 


interest and cooperation of parents 
and the community, 
many ‘other 1 things that make for success in teaching. 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- 
884 pages, full cloth covers. 


and for doing 
An in- 


Price $1.50, 








Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, ete. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.40. 




































Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been pub- 
lished in “Normal 
Instructor - Primary 
Plans” a department 
of “Poems Our 
Readers Have Asked 
For.” This has been 
wonderfully popular 
and thousands of 
teachers have_ re- 
quested the publica- 
tion of desired 
poems. 480 of those 
most frequently ask- 
ed for have _ been 
published in two 
volumes entitled 
“Poems Teachers Ask For.” In_ reality, 
therefore, these books are a compilation by 
teachers of the poems which they have 
found most desirable for use in their school 
work. 214 pages in each book. Full cloth 
covers. Price of each volume, $1.00, post- 
paid. 20 per cent discount on 10 or more 
copies. Either volume with Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either 
volume with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 
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Instructor- Primary 
Plans. This book 
is adapted for use 


Bra ctical 


by teachers of all 1 ‘ 
grades, every elections 
branch of study from twenty years of 
being represented. Normal Instructor 
There are 175 ard Primary Plans 


pages of helps on 
school manage- 
ment; on teaching 
history, geography, 
arithmetic, spelling, 
and the __ other 
standard subjects; 
on arts and crafts; 
on picture study; 
on domestic science and manual training ; 
on physical exercises, and on many other 
schoolroom activities. 34 full-page illus- 
trations of ‘blackboard drawings, nature 
and reading lessons, and ideas for busy 
‘work are included. Also 100 pages of en- 
tertainment material. 320 pages, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.80. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 











which were originally 
published in the ‘Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 

(32); Writing (9); 


Miscellaneous (47). 3820 
cloth covers. 
mal _ Instructor-Primary 


With The Pathfinder, 1 


Reading (42) 3 
(26); Decoration and Art 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; 


With Normal Instructor-Primary | postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
. . e 
Practical Selections How I Did It 
From twenty = This book contains 
years of Normal oa 746 devices for teaching 








746 
Pleas & Devices 
Bricly Explained 

by Teachers Who 

Used Thea 


47 G4/D ¢ 72OFF 
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Hygiene 
(30); Nature Study 


pages, large type, full 


Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 


Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


year, $1.80. 








Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book 
eighteen full 
line drawings by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the 
various countries. These 
little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native cos- 
tumes and directions for 
copying and_ coloring 
them are given. In ad- 
dition, the flag of each 
country represented by 
the little citizens is re- 





contains 
page cut- 




































produced in its’ true 
colors with an _ outline 
flag to be copied and 











colored. Explanations 
are given for using this material in various in- 






The Pathfinder 


Teachers are expected 
and The Pathfinder is a 








trons will avail themsel 














The Best and Lowest Priced 
Current Events Weekly 


to keep informed regarding world affairs 
n ideal medium for this purpose. 


In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skill- 
fully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of 
general information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 

Each issue contains a 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Having long recognized The Pathfinder as an invaluable aid to 
teachers we asked for and received the general agency for it in the 
educational field. We trust that a very large per cent of our pa- 


“Guide to Contents” which consists of 


ves of the opportunity here offered to se- 


cure this splendid current events weekly at a saving in price in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the var- 
ious helps for teachers with which it is offered on this page. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at prices quoted. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary 





as 


She 
SCHOOL YEAR 


© Faxone 











tit 
are: Home, Outdoors, 





teresting ways. 9 x 12 inches in size, heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 














The Instructor Picture Studies 
A New and Valuable Teaching Aid 


See full description on page 99. 







The Year’s Entertainments ,; 


A large and choice collection of recita- 
ons, songs, music, dialogues, tableaux, 


memory gems and other entertainment material arranged in complete programs for the 


various months of the school year. 


No matter what other entertainment books you may 


have, you need this, yet with it, little else in this line would really be needed, for: it sup- 


plies abundant material for any occasion. It 
substantially bound in full cloth. 


mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 


contains 364 double column pages and is 


Price $1.50, pe With Normal Instructor-Pri- 


year, $2.20. 


Days, Fundamentals, Fril 
Sympathy, Character, 


ings, reading lessons, ete. 
covers. Price 60 cents, 
mal Instructor-Primary 


practical 
everyday use 
schoolroom. 
tents are divided 
ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of 
the 
treating a certain topic 
bearing directly 
some phase of elemen- 
tary school work. 


Values. 
entertainment features are 
many illustrations present valuable ideas for 
decoration, construction work, blackboard draw- 


The School Year 


This 
you will find extremely 
helpful for 
the personally told ex- 
periences of many suc- 
cessful teachers as well 


is a book that 


it contains 


a large amount of 
material for 
in the 
The con- 
into 


school year and 


upon 


The 
les of these chapters 
Worthwhiles, Happy 
Is, Tests and Contests, 
Some splendid 
included and the 


256 pages, full cloth 
postpaid. With Nor- 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 














Instructor Poster Patterns 
BOOKS ! AND H 









we reso — onthe 30 of the large 


Each 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 






have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- 
ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a 
completed poster are included in each book. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book ag Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2. 

Either Book with. The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
























‘Un This Order Blank—Remit January 15th If More Convenient 


A. Owen Publishing Co., § Dansville, N. Y., D 


F doa to Nearest Office) 


Place cross (X) 
in one of these 
aaeetee to indi- 
e the ma 
zines desired, 


2 Please send me The Pathfinder 


both one year. 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


es Moines, Iowa. 


Date 1925. 





[] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


for one year. Price $1.00. 


0 Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Pians and The Pathfinder, 
Price $2.75 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square 

(CO Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional 
(See description of above on page 99) 

[J] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

(] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 

[J Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional 

[] The Year’s Entertai $1.20 

Oo 

CO 





How I Did It, 80 cents additional 
Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 


The total of the above order is $ 


opposite each item desired.] 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. addit. 
The School Year, 60 cents additional 
Poster Patterns, Book I, 60 cents additional 
Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
Jointed Toys, Book §, 50 cents additional 
Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 





Normal Instructor - Primary ag 





I am enclosing herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than Jan. 1 
[Place cross (x) in one of above squares to indicate preference as to 


which Al 


and The Pathfinder, separately 
in combination, or either or ‘both 


5, 1926, in ted on thi with ouch , beet $ 
as a r 
peyment.] | Tay be ordered NOW, payment. to 








be. a. auany Seth. 











Name 

Post Office 

Street or R. F. D. State 

NOTES (3dd SO cents. Por subscriptions to fiw Pathiinder te any polut outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 





Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 





BOOKS I AND Il 
Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 7 Jooted Tor To 
drawings of animals, -) 











pleted figure. 


covers. 
Book II contains nine 
Jointed Toys, twenty 


Jointed Toy. 


Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 











Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 


Heavy paper 


patterns for See Saw 
patterns for Mother 


Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Either Book with Nermal Instructor-Primary 


Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 





THE COURTSHIP OF 
MILES STANDISH | 
























Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 


7 | 




















For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


i ees series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. ‘The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News. from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, FPa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany,” Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical — sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 15c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. : 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. 


Paper 18c, 


Inez N. 


cFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. : 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming ef Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes, by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Hale. 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 15¢, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18¢, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Thug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom, Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. | The most com- 
plete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of_Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. _Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others, Paper 15c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Description and_ stories, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Paper 15c, 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson, 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. _ Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. , 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Sunt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24c, 
~ Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Hamlet. No. 49. ’ 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas (. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern. High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. , 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Paper 24¢c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 
Macbeth. No. 43. F 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
Introduction, notes and quéstions_ by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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may check up requirements for them- 
selves. This has a healthful effect up- 
on the communities. It helps to keep 
them striving. Generally, they are 
not content until they bring the 
schools up to the highest state stand- 
ards, which are known as _ superior 
schools, or first-class schools, or Class 
A schools. 

Greenville school—a _ four-teacher 
school in Love County, Oklahoma— 
furnishes an illustration of what can 
be done when the teachers are able to 
win the co-operation of the commu- 
nity in the interests of the school. 
When the present faculty of four 
teachers took charge of this school, it 
was a dirty, unkempt place, scoring 
only about 500 points on the Okla- 
homa score card, whose total is 1875 
points. During the summer of 1924, 
these women teachers determined to 
make the school a model superior 
school, and many plans were discussed 
as to the best means of bringing this 
about. Their efforts resulted in the 
enlistment of the entire community 
in the desire to make the school come 
up to the state’s standard. The school 
yard was cleaned, the schoolhouse and 
outbuildings were repaired and paint- 
ed, walks were graveled, playground 
apparatus was installed, and the four 
classrooms were equipped with books 
and apparatus necessary for good 
teaching. The school now scores 
1426 points. 


State departments of education in’ 


some of the states have published 
leaflets and circulars which contain 
not only the legal provisions for 
standardization, rules and regulations 
adopted by the chief school heads of 
the state, and score cards, but valu- 
able discussions concerning proper 
standards for buildings, equipment, 
and sanitation. Those who wish to 
improve their schools by standardiza- 
tion will receive valuable suggestions 
from the publications of State De- 
partments of Education in the follow- 
Ing states: Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming. 


Selecting the Best Teacher 


(Continued from page 98) 


To all of these records, and more 
too, we desire in every case, if possi- 
ble, to add the value of a personal in- 
terview. What kind of impression do 
you think you would make in inter- 
views with several people individ- 
ually? And when these interviewers 
prepare independently of one another 
written records of the interview show- 
ing in ratings from superior to poor 
their impressions of such qualities as 
culture, scholarship, personality, pro- 
fessional interest and personal ap- 
pearance, and file these in the superin- 
tendent’s office, where do you think 
you would rank beside the others who 
seek the same position? Think over 
these qualities and ask yourself how 
well prepared you are for.an inter- 
view in which you will surely evince 
interests and attitudes and will be 
called upon to answer questions which 
will determine the opinions of those 
who are in no way personally inter- 
ested in you and who recognize that 
it is their first duty to be fair with the 
children and the parents whom they 
represent. 

Perhaps this very brief and rather 
superficial sketch of a system which 
by its very nature is involved, will 
cause you to view it as uselessly com- 
plex and severely inhuman. Please 
do not allow my inadequacy of expres- 
sion to lead you to such a fallacious 
judgment. It is complex and techni- 
cal, to be sure. It is necessarily so. 
But it is most human and democratic 
in its purposes and methods. It keeps 
always before it as of paramount im- 
portance a free and unimpeded oppor- 
tunity for the most meritorious teach- 
ers, and the sacredness of the duties 
which they are to perform. 

Are you ready for the test? 


YPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Franeisco, Chicago,11. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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sD. TS Mii Bore 


With Disappearing 33 50 


Glass Doors___.. Per Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 
VF O45 6 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL: BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $17.50. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from facto 
ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y- 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
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i d BROWS 


EYELASHES an 
: INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
. ear naturally dark, long and 
uxuriant. . Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any 
Perfectly harmless. Used by m 
of lovely women. BLACK or BRC 
i solid form or water- 
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MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 
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Every letter you write becomes doubly 
significant when it truly expresses your 
own personality and taste. ‘Those friends 
of yours who appreciate good things will 
understand at once your discrimination in 
selecting our “Strathmore Wedding” sheets, 
printed in rich ‘‘Royal”’ blue ink, 


100 FOLDED SHEETS ] 95 
100 ENVELOPES . - 4— 


This is our regular $1.50 box, with any 
three line name and address you specify 
printed in dark “Royal” blue ink on the 
sheets and on envelope flaps. Enclose name 
and address, plainly written. Send $1.25 in 
eash, check, or money order. (Add 10 cents 
for postage west of Mississippi). 

This same box, unprinted, sent postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. for $1.00. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


You can earn 50 cents clear profit on 
every box of stationery you or your pupils 
sell to friends and relatives. Dandy way to 
raise funds for yourself, or for Teams, 
Clubs, school pictures, etc. Write for details 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2048 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


































10,000 Jobs Open 


Earn a man-size income 
as Expert Beauty Culturist! 
There’s big money, happinesg 
and unlimited opportunities 
for women in the fascinating 
profession of pelping other 
‘women HEIR BEST! 
Itrain you right in your own 
home in your spare time to 
master every branch of Beauty 
Culture. 


; 
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I train you for fine, 
well-paid positions 


My training is COMPLETE ! Cov- 
ers every detail of Permanent 
Waving, Marcelling, Facial and 
Scalp treatments, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hairdressing, etc. I 
guarantee my graduates to pass 
state license examinations, I give 
you the science, the theory and 
the very latest and best PRAC- 
TICE. Allin simple language 
quickly grasped 
even if you haveon- 
ly common school- 
ing. Hundreds 
of illustrations and 
charts makes it 
easy for you. 
More jobs op- 
en than we 
can fill. 























Open a 
Beauty Shop— 
I'll back you! 


RA expduates (and no others) 
o own and operate MAR- 

say SF BEAUTY SHOPS~—a national 
organization backed by local and 
national advertising. Very little capi- 
tal needed to go into business for your- 
gelf—when you have my training. Enormous 
profits — many make $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year. The busi- 

> ness still initsinfancy. 
epare now 
for a golden 
future. 
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Noother training like this! 
Every Marsay student learns by 
copyrighted PRACTICE METHOD 
—my own invention not offered by any other 
school on earth, I have devoted years of effort 
tobuildthemost complete,themostthorough, 
the most simple and at the same time the 
most rapid course of instruction in modern 
Beauty Culture. 


\ Terms within reach of the women and 
girls who need this training. Employ- 
ment Service — positions for 
duates. ere is the answer’ to 
your f money rN yey Take the 
AY to success, hap- 


<a 


Big 
Book 
FREE! 


Look into the 
Beauty Culture busi- 


eo independence, 


t my book and 
special odiersrigtitaway. MAIL the 
I will show you how to Coupon 
in success quickly—the 
MARSAY WAY. Y) 
ADELE NELSON, ducationa 
Marsay School of Beauty Sem tetieaes 
605 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 109, 
an an onan an = ND 





Adele Nelson, Educational Director, 

Marsay School of Beauty Culture, 

605 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. 109, Chicago 
Please send me free Beauty Culture book and show me how 


I can prepare quickly for earning big money or to go into 
business, 


Name 





St. No 





City State. 










Just for Fun 


“Willie, stop asking so many ques- 
tions. Curiosity killed the cat.” 
“Mother, what did the cat want to 
know?” 

Teacher (in geography class)— 
Can anyone tell me where Pittsburgh 
is? Voice (in rear)—Sure, they’re 
playing in New York now. 


Lady (to guide in Yellowstone Park) 
—Do these hot ‘springs ever freeze 
over? Guide—Oh, yes. Once last 
winter a lady stepped through the ice 
here and burned her foot. 


Dealer—Did I understand you to 
say that the parrot I sold you uses 
improper language? Cultured Cus- 
tomer—Perfectly awful. Why, yes- 
terday I heard him split an infinitive. 

Mrs. Browne—You don’t like this 
hat because it cost $50. Mr. Browne— 
It isn’t that; it covers up your lovely 
hair too much. Mrs. Browne—May- 
be you’re right. T’ll return it to- 
morrow. 


“Why is 








everybody in Crimson 
Gulch carrying a gun?” “This here,” 
answered Cactus Joe, “is Safety First 
Week, and the boys had their own 
ideas about the way not to take un- 
necessary chances.” 


Lady—Here, my poor fellow, is a 
quarter for you. It must be dread- 
ful to be lame, but I think it must be 
worse to be blind. Tramp—lIt is, mum. 
When I was blind they was handing 
me counterfeit quarters. 


The poor young suitor was becom- 
ing desperate in his attempt to win 
his fair one’s hand. “T’ll do anything 
in the world for you!” he cried. “I’m 
sorry, but you’re too late,” she replied 
sweetly. “I’ve just accepted a young 
man whose father did all that.” 


Two colored teams were engaged in 
a game of baseball. A white man 
standing near asked. the score. 
“Ninety-foh to nothing,” replied the 
player. “Getting badly beat, aren’t 
you?” “No suh, we ain’t gettin’ beat. 
We ain’t been to bat yet.” 


Canvasser—Is your husband at 
home? Mrs. Pert—Yes. What do you 
want with him? Canvasser—I’m re- 
vising the voting list and I want to 
know what party he belongs to. Mrs, 
Pert—Indeed! Well, I’m the party 
he belongs to. 


A teacher instructing her pupils in 
the use of the hyphen, asked them to 
give her an example of its use, and 
the word bird-cage was submitted by 
a small boy. “That’s right,” she en- 
ning ty remarked. “Now, tell me 
why we put a hyphen in bird-cage?” 
“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the 
sees reply. 


“Maude says her husband disgraced 
her on their honeymoon.” “How?” 
“On the steamer she wanted the other 
passengers to think an ocean trip was 
an old story to them, but almost as 
soon as they went on board he pointed 
to a row of life-buoys and asked the 
captain what was the idea of all the 
extra tires.” 


He was being medically examined 
preparatory to taking out an insur- 
ance policy. “Ever had a serious ill- 
ness?” asked the deputy. “No,” was 
the reply. “Ever had an accident?” 
“No.” “Never had a single accident 
in your life?” “Never, except last 
spring: when a bull tossed me over a 


fence.” “Don’t you call that an ac- 
cident?” “No, sir! He did it on pur- 
pose.” 


Dr. Koate,- one of the famous head- 
masters at Eton, believed that flogging 
was the corrective for every fault. 
Sir Charles Hawtrey in The Truth at 
Last says: “There is a fable extant 
that on one occasion he preached a 
sermon to the boys, which started off 
with, “Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
Then he stopped. “Do ye hear that, 
boys?” yy said. “Ye must be pure in 
heart. f ye are not pure in heart, 
I'll flog ~ 4 Sir Charles believes, too, 


it is an absolute fact that when the list 
of boys who were to be confirmed was 
sent Dr. Keate, he flogged fifty-six of 





them before he found out his mistake. 
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Duplicators and Supplies 


Highest Grade—Lowest Prices 


One 
Surface 


$1.90 
2.80 
3.60 





Two 
Surfaces 





Note Size (6x10) 
Letter ” (9x11) 


Cap ” (9x14) 











Your old Duplicator Refilled is as good as new. 
1 tb can 65c-—2 1-2 Ib can $1.60—S Ib can $3. 


Add 10% to bill if you live west of the Mississippi 
Prompt Delivery—Order Now 


EDWARD KELLER 


239 W. Bdwy., N. Y. City. 





November 1925 - 







7 address printed free 
lear, . kly white b 
Senckd phinconion. Lange dete 
Distinctive cevelense. Exclusiv 
gothic type. Rich dark tive 
Yj ink. Use Silvertone yourself, 
Also use when bestowing gifts, 
200 6x7ie a latent to match, $1.00. 100 6x7in. double sheets, envel- 
Opes, $1.50. 10071 /4x101/2ia. sheets with executive envelopes 3 1/81 1/72 
$2.00. 10071/4x101/2ia. sheets with executive envelopes (both Silvertene 
embessed) $2.50. Lower than store prices for uapriated stationery. ‘ 
Add 10 cents to all prices, if west of Denver or in Canada, 
Send today. Money back if not highly pleased. 


Silvertone Stationery Co., 311 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohio 








Finest domestic and imported stock. 
Printed by Crafts ‘om 
designs by leading artists. 
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25 uncolored cards, all different, for $1.00. T° 
When colored retail for about $4.00. 
Ask for Catalogue C. 
CANTERBURY ART GUILD 
Waltham Massachusetts 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 

H ‘By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 

| SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 


rea an. Wh husband 
Fete hy: > 












s 
POSTPAID What every pareat should know 
ahs ® in per Table tents & Anti, on request 


AMERICAN P PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 














BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 








Diamond and sapphire dinner rings are 
the Male A thing njewalry. «nine illus- 
re, 


ey. perfect 


“] jay. 
ay = 
ee | ‘pakuacte-gewery Y CO.. 
Nassau St.,New York _- 








TE. ACHERS Send $5.00 for a gross of 

“Honest Abe” lead pencils. 

Hexagon, yellow finish, pointed ready for use. 

Red rubber tipped, medium soft—smooth as 

velvet, supreme in their class. Regular price 
$7.20. Money back if not satisfied. 
H. D. LUKENBILL, 

2231% So. 6th Street, Springfield, Ill. 











PALMER PIY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


' FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 


PALMER Fiy. =e i of poieeiee 
gy veneered Thr ny Panels. immedia 


f Gua 

1] PALMER sorrwoo ID BASE made of 

ro Spy kilndried dressed 2 sides Bass- 

y imber. No unsi; wg nail holes. 
Sanded both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St. ‘Chicago, Ill. 














Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in h qzecation. 


Direct from the Nation's Capita oder 
te prices. plesonrequest. Hst'd 1908. 
~j, HAUSLER & CO., mot. G. 
Washington, D.C 
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Bier toyed terete 
our offer: we'll sen catalog and new 


le Typewriting ual Free 
SHIPMAN. WARD MANUFACTURING ld 
KeazesShipmag Bide 














SSUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
cee arene net areas wee 
HAVE ediret FEET. 


ENT ON T 


fo zou can naiere RIAI and recom- 
aby! it carat ade willg! e to send you 2 
OX box oft a So Solvent te wv. No ‘No obligatt jon. 
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ORATORIES 
186 N. LaSalle St., Dept. P708, Chicago, IIL 











STEELPLATE mitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25 ; 50 for $1 .00. Send for free samples, 
Write your co: lain’ d mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. your copy plainty a the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

























A simple, safe 
home treatment 
—16 years’ success 
in my practice. Moles ; 
(also BIG wths) 

dry up and drop off. Write for free booklet giving full particu- 
lars, WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 








50 000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Chicago 



























VICTOR Portable 
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SurtaFriendship-Maid Link-Bracelet; 


art yours by ving | 
pa Sas absolute lyFree 
engraved with 3 initials. 
Friends give or exchange 
others.Links only moos: 
initials engraved FREE 
















Real American Watch, 5 year) 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just an fo 12| 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wo ¢ Menthol! 

Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and recei 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S. Supply Company, $-327, Greenville, Pa. 
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|. Large, handsome bag, 13 1-2x11 
Inches. wide 2 expansion, heavy wat- 

er proof fabric fend straps and 

buckles, out- 


, Se erit. 
, *BLUINE MFG. CO,, 
S505 mai St. Concord Jct., Mass. 





See FREE Hawaiian 
Guitar Offer on Page 8 











WW ED DING &S 
ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
h Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 


THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING co. 
Evening Star Building ington, D. C. 












